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PREFACE 

This book is a slice of intensified history — ^history as I 
saw it. It does not pretend to be anything but a detailed 
account of the Novem ber Revolution, when the Bolsheviki, 
at the head of the workers and soldiers, seized the state power 
of Russia and placed it in the hands of the Soviets. 

Naturally most of it deals with "Red Petrograd," the cap- 
ital and heart of the insurrection. But the reader must real* 
ize that what took place in Petrograd was almost exactly 
duplicatedy with greater or lesser intensity, at different inter- 
vals of time, all over Russia. 

In this book, the first of several which I am wríting, I must 
confine myself to a chronicle of those events which I myself 
observed and experienced, and those supported by reliable evi- 
dence; preceded by two chapters briefly outlining the back- 
ground and causes of the November Revolution. I am aware 
that these two chapters make diíHcult reading, but they are 
essential to an understanding of what foUows. 

Many questions will suggest themselves to the mind of the 
reader. What is Bolshevism? What kind of a govemmental 
structure did the Bolsheviki set up? If the Bolsheviki cham- 
pioned the Constituent Assqmbly before the November Revo- 
lution, why did they disperse it by forcé of arms afterward? 
And if the bourgeoisie opposed the Constituent Assembly until 
the danger of Bolshevism became apparent, why did they 
champion it afterward? 

These and many other questions cannot be answered here. 

J I¿ another volume, ^^Komilov to Brest-Lit oysk^^^ I trace the 

course of the Revolution up to and including the Germán 
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vüi PREPACE 

peace. There I explain the origin and functións of the 
Revolutionary organisations, the evolutíon of popular sentí- 
ment, the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly^^the structore 
of the Soviet state, and the course and outcome of the Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations. . • • 

In considering the rise of the Bolsheviki it is necessar^^ 
to understand that Russian economic life and the Rnssian 
army were not disorganised on November 7th, 1917, but 
many months before, as the logical result of a process which 
began as far back as 1915. The corrupt reactionaries in con- 
trol of the Tsar's Court deliberately undertook to wreck Russia 
in order to make a sepárate peace with Grermany. The lack 
of arms on the f ront, which had caused the great retreat of the 
sununer of 1915, the lack of food in the army and in the great 
cities, the break-down of manufactures and transportation in 
1916 — ^all these we know now were part of a gigantic campaign 
of sabotage. This was halted just in time by the March 
Revolutíon. 

Por the first few months of the new régime, in spite of 
the confusión incident upon a great Revolutíon, when one 
hundred and sixty millions of the world's most oppressed 
peoples suddenly achieved liberty, both the intemal situation 
and the combative power of the army actually improved. 

But the "honeymoon" was short. The propertied classes 
wanted merely a political revolution, which would take the 
power from the Tsar and give it to them. They wanted Rus- 
sia to be a constitutional RepuUic, like Prance or the United 
States; or a constitutional Monarchy, like England. On the 
other hand, the masses of the people wanted real industrial 
and agrarian democracy. 

WiUiam English Walling, in his book, ^'Russia's Message,'* 
an account of the Revolutíon of 1906, describes very well the 
state of mind of the Russian workers, who were later to sup- 
port Bolshevism almost unanimously : 
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Thej (the working people) saw it was possible that eren nnder 
a f i^e Government^ if it fell into the hands of other social classes^ 
they might still continué to starve. . . . 

Tbe Russian workman is revolutionary^ but he is neither vio- 
lenta dogmatic^ ñor unintelligent. He is ready for barricades^ 
but he has studied them^ and alone of the workers of the world he 
has leamed about them from actual experience. He is ready and 
willing to fight his oppressor^ the capitalist class^ to a finish. But 
he does not ignore the existence of other classes. He merely asks 
that the other classes take one side or the other in the bitter 
conflict that draws near. . . . 

They (the workers) were all agreed that our (American) polit- 
ical institutions were pref erable to their own^ but they were not very 
anzious to exchange one despot for another (i.e.^ the capitalist 
class). • . . 

The workingmen of Russia did not have themselves shot down, 
executed by hundreds in Moscow^ Riga and Odessa^ imprisoned by 
thousands in every Russian jail^ and exiled to the deserts and the 
arctic regions^ in exchange for the doubtful privilegea of the 
workingmen of Goldfields and Cripple Creek. • • • 

And so develo})ed in Russia, in the midst of a foreign war» 
the Social Revolution on top of the Political Revolution, cul- 
minating in the triumph of Bolshevism. 

M r. A. J. Sack , director in this country of the Russian 
Information Bureau, which opposes the Soviet Government, has 
this to say in his book, *^The Birth of the Russian Democracy" : 

The Bolsheviks organised their own cabinet^ with Nicholas 
Lenine as Premier and León Trotsky — Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The inevitability of their coming into power became evident almost 
immediately af ter the March Revolution. The history of the Bolshe- 
viki^ after the Revolution^ is a history of their steady growth. . • . 

Poreiffners, and Amerícans especially, frequently empha- 
sise the^*ignorance" of the Russian workers. It is true they 
lacked the political experience of the peoples of the West, but 
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they were very well trained in voluntary organisation. In 
1917 there were more than twelve miUion members of the Russian 
consumers' Cooperative societies; and the Soviets themselves 
are a wonderful demonstration of their organising genius. 
Moreover, there ís probably not a people in the world so well 
educated in Socialist theory and its practical application. 
William English Walling thus characterises them: 

The Russian working people are for the most part able to read 
and write. For many years the country has been in such a dis- 
turbed condition that they have had the advantage of leadership not 
only of intelligent individuáis in their midst^ but of a large part of , 
the equally revolutionary educated class^ who have turned to the 
working people with their ideas for the political and social regen- 
eration of Russia. . . . 

Many writers explain their hostility to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by arguing that the last phase of the Russian Revo- 
lutíon was simply a struggle of the "respectable" elementa 
against the brutal attacks of Bolshevism. However, it was 
the propertied clas^es, who, when they realised the growth in 
power of the popular revolutionary organisations, undertook 
to destroy them and to halt the Revolution. To this end the 
propertied classes finally resorted to desperate measures. In 
order to wreck the Kerensky Ministry and the Soviets, trans- 
portation was disorganised and intemal troubles provoked; to 
crush the Factory-Shop Committees, plants were shut down, 
and fuel and raw materials diverted ; to break the Army Com- 
mittees at the front, capital punishment was restored and 
military defeat connived at. 

This was aU excellent fuel for the Bolshevik fire. The 
Boisheviki retorted by preaching the class war, and by assert- 
ing the supremacy of the Soviets. 

Between these two extremes, with the other factions which 
whole-heartedly or half-heartedly supported them, were the 
so-called '^modérate" Socii^sts, the Mensheviki and Socialist 
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ReToIutionaries9_and several smaller parties. These groups 
were also attacked by the propertied classes, but their power 
of resistance was crippled by their theories. 

Roughly, the Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutíonaries 
belieyed that Russia was not economically ripe for a social 
revolution — that only a political revolution was possible. 
According to their interpretation, the Russian masses were not 
educa ted enough to take over the power; any attempt to do so 
would inevitably bring on a reaction, by means of which some 
ruthless opportunist might restore the oíd régime. And so it 
foUowed that when the **moderate" Socialists were forced to 
assume the power, they were afraid to use it« 

They believed that Russia must pass through the stages 
of political and economic development known to Western 
Europe, and emerge at last, with the rest of the world, 
into full-fledged Socialism. Naturally, therefore, they agreed 
with the propertied classes that Russia must fírst be a parlia- 
mentary state — ^though with some improvements on the West- 
ern demgcracies. As a consequence, they insisted upon the 
collaboration of the propertied classes in the Government. 

From this it was an easy step to supporting them. The 
**moderate'* Socialists needed the bourgeoisie. But the bour- 
geoisie did not need the "modérate" Socialists. So it resulted 
in the Socialist Ministers being obliged to give way, little by 
little, on their entire program, while the propertied classes 
grew more and more insistent. 

And at the end, when the Bolsheviki upset the whole hollow 
compromise, the Mensheviki and Socialist RevolutionariA 
found themselves fíghtinfg on the side of the propertied classes. 
. . . In almost every country in the world to-day the same phe- 
nomenon is visible. 

Instead of being a destructive forcé, it seems to me that 
the Bolsheviki were the only party in Russia with a construc- 
tive program and the power to impose it on the country. If 
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they had not succeeded to the Government when they did^ 
there is little doubt in my mind that the armies of Imperial 
Grermany would have been in Petrograd and Moscow in De- 
cember, and Russia would again be ridden by a Tsar, • . . 

It is still fashionable, after a whole year of the Soviet 
Government, to speak of the Bolshevik insurrection as an 
**adventure." Adventure it was, and one of the most marvel- 
lous mankind ever embarked upon, sweeping into history at 
the head of the toiling masses, and staking everything on their 
vast and simple desires. Already the machinery had been 
set up by which the land of the great estates could be dis- 
tributed cMnong the peasants. The Factory-Shop Committees 
and the Trade Unions were there to put into operation 
workers* control of industry. In every village, town, city, 
district and province there were Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' 
and Peasants' Depüties, prepared to assume the task of local 
administration. 

No matter what one thinks of Bolshevism, it is undeniable 
that the Rudsian Revolution is one of the great eVents of 
human history, and the rise of the Bolsheviki a phenomenon 
of world-wide importance. Just as historians search the rec- 
ords for the minutest details of the story of the París Com- 
mune, so they will want to know what happened in Petrograd 
in November, 1917, the spirit which animated .the people, and 
how the leaders looked, talked and acted. It is with this in 
view that I have written this book. 

In the struggle my sympathies were not neutral. But in 
telling the story of those great days I have tried to see events 
with the eye of a conscientious repórter, interested in setting 
down the truth. 

J. R. 

New York, January Ist, 1919. 



NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS 

To the average reader the multiplicity of Russian organisa- 
tions — ^political groups, Committees and Central Committees, 
Soviets, Dumas and Unions — will prove extremely confusing. 
For this reason I am giving here a few bríef definitions and 
explanatíons. 

pouncAX. pakubs 

In the elections to the Constituent Assembly, there were 
seventeen tickets in Petrograd, and in some of the provincial 
towns as many as forty; but the following summary of the 
aims and composition of political parties is limited to the 
groups and f actions mentioned in this book. Only the essence 
of their pro^rammes and the general character of their con- 
stitueneies can be noticed. . . . 

1. MonarchistSy o í various shades, Octobrists, etc. These 
once-powerful f actions no longer existed openly; they either 
worked underground, or their members joined the Cadets^ as 
the Cadets carne by degrees to stand for their political pro- 
^amme. Representatives in this book, Rodzianko, Shulgin. 

S. Cadets. So-called from the initials of its ñame, 
Constitutional Democrats. Its official ñame is ^'Party of the 
People's Freedom." Under the Tsar composed of Liberáis 
from the propertied classes, the Cadets were the great party 
of political reform, roughly corresponding to the Progressive 
Party in America, When the Revolution broke out in March, 
1917, the Cadets formed the first Provisional Government. 
The Cadet Ministry was overthrown in April because it de- 
clarad itself in f avour of AUied imperialistic aims, including the 

«•• 
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imperialistíc aíms of the Tsar's Government. As the Revolu- 
tion became more and more a social economic Revolution, the 
Cadeis grew more and more conservative. Its representatives 
in this book are: Miliukov, Vinaver, Shatsky. 

2a, Grotip of Public Men. After the Cadets had be- 
come unpopular through their relations with the Komilov 
counter-revolution, the Group of Public Men was formed in 
Moscow. Delegates from the Group of Public Men were 
given portfolios in the last Kerensky Cabinet. The Group 
declared itself non-partisan» although its intellectual leaders 
were men like Rodzianko and Shulgin. It was composed of 
the more **modem" bankers, merchants and manufacturers, 
who were intelligent enough to realise that the Soviets must 
be fought by their own weapon — economic organisation. 
Typical of the Group. \ Líanozov, Konovalov* 

3. PopuUst SocicMstSy or Trudovihi (Labour Group). 
Numerically a small party, composed of cautious intellectuals, 
the leaders of the Cooperative societies, and conservative peas- 
ants. Professiñg to be Socialists, the Populists really snp- 
ported the interests of the petty bourgeoisie — clerks, shop- 
keepers, etc. By direct descent, inheritors of the compromis- 
ing tradition of the Labour Group in the Fourth Imperial 
Duma, which was composed largely of peas^ant representatives. 
Kerensky was the leader of the Trudovíki in the Imperial 
Duma when the Revolution of M arch, 1917, broke out. The 
Populist SociaUsts are a nationalistic party. Their repre- 
sentatives in this book are : Peshekhanov, Tchaikoysky . 

4. RtMsiim S ocial D emocratic Labour Party. Originallj 
Marxian Socialists. At a party congress held in 1903, the 
party spiit, on the question of tactics, into two factions — ^the 
Majoríty (Bolshinstvo), and the Minority (Menshinstvoj. 
From this sprang the ñames "BolshevikP* and **Mensheviki" — • 
^'members of the majoríty*' and "members of the minority." 
niese two wiDgs became two sepárate parties. botb calling 
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theniselves '^Russian Social Democratic Labour Party," and 
both professing to be Marxians. Sinée the Revolution of 
1905 the Boisheviki were really the minorítj, becoming again 
the majority in September, 1917. 

^* Mensh eviki, This party includes all shades of Social- 
ists who believe that gociety must progresa by natural evolu- 
tión toward Socialism, and that the working-class must con- 
quer political power fírst. AIso a nationalistic party. This 
was the party of the Socialist intellectuals, which means : all 
the means of education having been in the hands of the 
propertied classes, the iptellectuals instinctively reacted to 
their training, and took the side of the propertied classes. 
Among their representatives in this book are: Dan, Lieber, 
Tseretelli. X,.,,^ ^ 4 ^.^ u- *,"'i^ "^ U^^.^^ aX. •uct-'' í'-m . ..' .\kí. «li.» . 

b. Meruhevíki InternationalisU. The radical wing of the 
Menshevikii internationalists and opposed to all coalition with 
the propertied classes; yet unwilling to break loóse from the 
conservative Mensheviki, and opposed to the dictatorship of 
the working-class advocated by the Boisheviki. Trotzky was 
long a member of this group. Among their leaders : Martov, 

^* BoUh^^ * Now cali themselves.the t!ommumÍ9t Party ^ 
in order to emphasise their complete separation from the 
tradition of "modérate" or "parliamentary** Socialism, 
which dominates the Mensheviki and the so-called Majority. 
Socialists in all countries. The Boisheviki proposed immediate 
* proletarian insurrection, and seizure of the reins of Govern- 
ment, in order to basten the coming of Socialism by forcibly 
taking over industry, land, natural resources and financial 
institutions. This party expresses the desires chiefly of the 
factory workers, but also of a large section of the poor 
peasants. The ñame "Bolshevik" can not be translated by 
^^Maximalist." The Maximalists are a sepárate group. (See 
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paragraph 6b). Among the leaders: Lenin, Trotzkj, Lumtt* 
charsky. ^WLo^s kt^v , 

d. United Social Democrats IntemationáluU. Also called 
the Novaya Zhizn (New Life) group, from the ñame of the 
very influential newspaper which was its organ. A little group 
of intellectuals with a very small following among the workin^ 
class, except the personal following of Maxim Gorky » its 
leader. Intellectuals, with almost the same progranmie as the 
Mensheviki Intemationalists^ except that the Novaya Zhizm 
group refused to be tied to either of the two great factions^ 
Opposeid the Bolshevik tactics, but remained in the Soviet 
Government. Other representatives in this book: AvUot, 
Kralnarov. * ' 

e. Yedinstvo. A very small and dwindling group, comr 
posed almost entirely of the personal following of Plekhanov . 
one of the pioneers of the Russian Social Democratic movemeni 
in the 80's, and its greatest theoretician. Now an oíd man, 
Plekhanov was extremely patriotic, too conservative even fot 
the Mensheviki. After the Bolshevik co¡up d^etat^ Yedinstvo 
disappeared. 

5 -IR 5. Socialist Revoluiionary party. Called Essavre» frcmi 

the initials of their ñame. Originally the revolutionary party 
of the peasants, the party of the Fighting Organisations — ^the 
Terrorists. After the March Revolution, it was joined by 
many who had never been Socialists. At that time it stood 
for the abolition of prívate property in land only, the ownérs 
to be compensated in some fashion. Finally the increasing 
revolutionary feeling of peasants forced the Essaires to 
abandon the ^^compensation" clause, and led to the younger 
and more fiery intellectuals breaking off from the main 
party in the fall of 1917 and forming a new party, the 
Left Socudisi Revolutionary party. The Essaires^ who were 
afterward always called by the radical groups "Right Socialisi 
Revolutionaries*^ adopted the political attitude of the Men- 
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sherikiy and worked together with them. They finally came to 
represent the wealthier peasants, the intellectuals, and the 
poUtically uneducated populations of remóte rural districts. 
Among them there was, however, a wider dífference of shades 
of politícal and economic opinión than among the Mensheviki. 
Among their leculers mentioned in these pages: Avksentiey, 
Grotz, Kerensky , Tchemov, "Babuschka" Breshkovs kaya. 

a. Lefi Socialist RevoUitianaries . Although theoretically 
sharing the Bolshevü: progranmie of dictatorship of the work- 
ing-class, at first were reluctant to follow the ruthless Bol- 
sheyík tactics. However, the Left Socialist Revolutionaries re- 
mained in the Soviet Government, sharing the Cabinet port- 
f olios, especially that of Agriculture. They withdrew f rom the 
Govermnent several times', but always retumed. As the peas- 
ants left the ranks of the Essaires in increasing numbers, they 
joined the Left SociaUst Revólutionary party, which became 
the great peasant party supporting the Soviet Government, 

^standing for confiscation without compensation of the great 
landed estates, and their disposition by the peasants themselves. 
Among the leaders: Spiridonova , Earelin, Eamkov, Eala- 
gayev, 

b. MammaUsts . An off-shoot of the Socialist Revolutionr 
ary party in the Revolution of 1905, when it was a powerful 
peasant movement, demanding the immediate application of 
the maximwn Socialist programme. Now an insignificant 
group of peasant anarchists. 

PABUAMENTAllT FBOCEDUBE 

Russian meetings and conventions are organised after the 
continental model rather than our own. The first action is 
usually the election of oíBcers and the presidium. 

The presidiwm is a presiding committee, composed of 
representatives of the groups and political factions repre- 
sented in the assembly, in proportion to their numbers. The 
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preAdimn arranges the Order of Business^ and its members can 
be called upon by the Presídent to take the cfaair pro iem, 

Each question {vopros) is stated in a general way and 
then debated, and at , the cióse of the debate resolutions are 
submitted by the different factions, and each one voted ob 
separately. The Order of Business can be, and usually is, 
smashed to pieces in the first half hour.' On the plea of 
"emergency,'* which the crowd almost always grants, anybody 
from the floor can get up and say anything on any subject. 
The crowd controls the meeting, practically the only functions 
of the speaker being to keep order by ringíng a little bell, anid 
to recogníse speakers. Almost all the real work of the session 
is done in caucuses of the different groups and political fac 
tions, which almost always cast their votes in a body and are 
represented by floor-leaders. The result is, however, that at 
every important new point, or vote, the session takes a recess 
to enable the differeni groups and political factions to hold a 
caucus. 

The crowd is extremely noisy, cheering or heckUng speak- 
ers, over-riding the plans of the presidium. Among the crtó- 
tomary cries are: **Pro8Ímt Please! Go on!" ^^PravünoF' 
or "£fo vierno! That's trae ! Right !'* ^^Do vólnol Enough I" 
''Doloi! Down with him !" ^'Posorl Shame P* and ^Teesche! 
Silence ! Not so noisy P* 

POPUI4AB. ORGANISATXONS 

1, Soviet. The word soviet means **council.'* Under the 
Tsar the Imperial Council of State was called Gosudarstvenfij/i 
Soviet. Since the Revolution, however, the term Soviet has 
come to be associated with a certain type of parliament elected 
by members of working-class economic organisations — ^thfi 
Soviet of Workers', of Soldiers', or of Peasants' Deputies, I 
have therefore limited the word to these bodies, and wherever 
else it occurs I have translated it ^'Council." 
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Besidcs tbe local Soviets^ elected in every city, town and 
village oí Russia — and in large cities, also Ward (Raiomig) 
Soviets — ^there are also the oblas tne or guhiernsky (district 
or provincial) SovieUy and the Central Executive Conunittee 
of the All*Russian Soviets in the capital, called f rom its initials 
Tsay-ee-kah. (See below, "Central Conunittees*'), 

Almost everywhere the Soviets of Workers' and of Soldiers' 
Deputies combined very soon after the March Revolution. In 
special matters conceming their peculiar interests, however, the 
Workers' and the Soldiers' Sections continued to meet sep- 
arately. The Soviets of Peasants' Deputies did not join the 
other two until after the Bolshevik coUp d*etat» They, too, 
were organised like the workers and soldiers, with an Execu- 
tive Committee of the AU-Russian Peasants' Soviets in the 
capital. 

S. Tracíe Unions. Although mostly industrial in form, 
the Russian labour unions were still called Trade Unions, 
and at the time of the Bolshevik Revolution had from three 
to four million members. These Unions were also organised 
in an AU-Russian body, a sort of Russian Federation of 
Labour, which had its Central Executive Committee in the \^ 
capital. \ 

S. FactoryShop Committees. These were spontaneous / 
organisations created in the factories by the workers in their 
attempt to control industry, taking advantage of the adminis- 
trative break-down incident upon the Revolution. Their 
function was by revolutionary action to take over and 
run the factories. The Factory-Shop Committees also had 
their AU-Russian organisation, with a Central Committee at 
Petrograd, which co-operated with the Trade Unions. 

4. Dumas. The word duma means roughly "deliberative 
body." The oíd Imperial Duma, which persisted six months 
after the Revolution, in a democratised form, died a natural 
death in September, 1917. The City Duma referred to in this 
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book was the reorganised Municipal Council, often caUed 
"Municipal Self-Government." It was dected by direct and 
secret ballot, and its only reason for failure to hold the masses 
during the Bolsbevik Revolution was the general decline in in- 
fluence of all purely political representation in the fact oí 
the i^rowing power of organisations based on economic groups. 
6. Zemsivos. May be roughly translated "county coun- 
cils." Under the Tsar semi-political, semi-social bodies with 
very little administra/tive power, developed and controUed 
largely by intellectual Liberáis among the land-owning classes. 
Their most important function was education and social service 
among the peasants. During the war the Z^mstvos graduallj 
took over the entire feeding and clothing of the Russian Army, 
as well as the buying f rom foreign countries, and work among 
the soldiers generally corresponding to the work of the Amerí* 
can Y, M. C. A. at the Front. After the March Revolution 
the Zemstvos were democratized, with a view to making them 
the organs of local govemment in the rural districts. But like 
the City Dumas^ they could not compete with the Soviets. 

6. Cooperatives. These were the workers' and peasants' 
Consumers' Cooperative societies, which had several million 
members all over Russia before the Revolution. Founded by 
Liberáis and "modérate" Socialists, the Cooperative move- 
ment was not supported by the revolutionary Soqialist groups, 
because it was a substitute for the complete transference of 
means of production and distribution into the hands of the 
workers. After the March Revolution the Cooperatives spread 
rapidly, and were dominated by Populist Socialists, Mensheviki 
and Socialist Revolutionaries, and acted as a conservativa 
political forcé until the Bolshevik Revolution. However, it 
was the Cooperatives which fed-Russia when the oíd structure 
of commerce and transportation coUapsed. 

7. Army Committees. The Army Committees were formed 
by the soldiers at the front to combat the reactionary in- 
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fluence of the oíd regime oíiicers. Every company, regiment, 
brigade, división and corps had íts committee, over all of which 
was elected thé Ármy Committee. The Central Army Commit- 
tee cooperated with the General Staff, The administrative 
break-down in the army incident upon the Revolution threw 
upon the shoulders of the Army Committees most of the work 
of the Quartermaster's Department, and in some cases^ even 
the command of troops. 

8. Fleet Comnáttees. The corresponding organisations in 
the Navy. 

CENTKAI. COMMriTEES 

In the spring and summer of 1917, All-Russian conven- 
tions of every sort of organisation were held at Petrograd. 
There were national congresses of Workers', Soldiers' and 
Peasants' Soviets, Trade Unions, Factory-Shop Committees, 
Army and Fleet Committees — ^besides every branch of the mili- 
tary and naval serv^ce, Cooperatives, Nationalities, etc, 
Each of these conventions elected a Central Committee, 
or a Central Executive Committee, to guard its particular in- 
terests at the seat of Government. As the Provisional Gov- 
ernment grew weaker, these Central Committees were forced 
to assume more and more administrative powers. ^ 

The most important Central Committees mentioned in this' ^^ 
book are: 

Union of Unions. During the Revolution of 1905, Pro- 
fessor Miliukov and other Liberáis established unions of pro- 
fessional men — doctors, lawyers, physicians, etc. These were 
uniteduAinder one central organisation, the Union of Uniorts. 
In 1905 the Union of Unions acted with the revolutionary 
democracy; in 1917, however, the Union of Unions opposed 
the Bolshevik uprising, and united the Government employees 
who went on strike against the authority of the Soviets. 
1^ Tsay-ee-haK All-Russian Central Executive Committee of 
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the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. So called f rom 
the initials of its name. 

Tsentroflot. •*Ceiitre-Fleet" — the Central Fleet Commit- 
tee, 

VtkzhéL All-Russian Central Committee of the Railwaj 
Workers' Union* So called f rom the initials of its name. 

OTHEE 0B6ANISATI0N8 

Red Guards. The armed factory workers of Russia. 
The Red Guards were first formed during the Revolution oí 
1905, and sprang into existence again in the days of March, 
1917, when a forcé was needed to keep order in the 
city. At that time thej were armed, and all eíForts of the 
Provisional Government to disarm them were more or less 
unsuccessfuL At every great crisis in the Revolution the Red 
Guards appeared on the streets, untrained and undisciplined, 
but full of Revolutionary zeal. 

White Guards. Bourgeois volunteers, who emerged in the 
last stages of the Revolution, to defend prívate propert y f rom 
the Bolshevik attempt to abolish it. A great many of them 
were University students. 

TekhifntH. The so-called **Savage División" in the army, 
made up of Mohametan tribesmen from Central Asia, and 
personally devoted to General Kornilov. The Tekhintsi were 
noted for their blind obedience and their savage cruelty in 
warfare, 

Death BattaUons. Or Shock Battálions. The Women's 
Battalion is known to the world as the Death Battalion^ but 
there were many Death Battalions composed of men. These 
were formed in the summer of 1917 by Kerensky, for the 
purpose of strengthening the discipline and combative fire 
of the army by heroic example. The Death BattaUons were 
composed mostly of intense young patriots. These came for 
the mos^t part from among the sons of the propertied classes. 
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Umon of Officers. An organisation formed among the re- 
actionary oíBcers in the army to combat politically the grow- 
ing power of the Army Committees. 

Knights of St. George. The Cross of St. George was 
awarded for distinguished action in battle. Its holder auto- 
matically became a **Knight of St. George.** The predominant 
influence in the organisation was that of the supporters of the 
military idea. , 

Peasants* Union. In 1905, the Peasants* Union was a 
revolutionary peasants' organisation. In 1917, however, it 
had become the political expression of the more prosperous 
peasants, to fight the growing power and revolutionary aims 
of the Soviets of Peasants' Deputies. 

CHRONOLOGY AND SPELUNa 

I have adopted in this book our Calendar througfaout, in- 
stead of the former Russian Calendar, which was thirteen days 
earlier. 

In the spelling of Russian ñames and words, I have tnade 
no attempt to foUow any scientific rules for transliteration, but 
have tried to give the spelling which would lead the English- 
spcaking reader to the simplest approximation of their pro- 
nunciation. 

SOUIICES 

Much of the material in this book is from my own notes. 
I have also relied, however, upon a heterogeneous file of several 
hundred assorted Russian newspapers, covering almost every 
day of the time described, of files of the English paper, the 
Russian Daily Netcs^ and of the two French papers, Journal 
de Russie and Entente. But far more valuable than these is 
the BuUetin de la Presse issued daily by the French Informa- 
tion Burean in Petrograd, which reports all important happen- 
ings, speecbes and the comment pf the Russian press. Of this 
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I have an almost complete file from the spring of 1917 to the 
end of Januarjy 1918. 

Besides the foregoing, I have in mj possession almo$t every 
proclamation, decree and announcement posted on the ^alls 
of Petrograd from the middle of September, 1917, to the end 
of January, 1918. Also the official publication of all Govern- 
ment decrees and orders, and the official Government publica- 
tion of the secret treaties and other documents discovered in 
the Ministrj of Foreign Affairs when the Bolsheviki took it 
over. 



TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK 

THE WORLD 



CHAPTER I 



BACK6ROUND 



TowASD the end of September, 1917, an alien Professor of 
Sociology yisiting Russia carne to see me in Petrograid. He 
had been ínformed by business men and intellectuals that the 
Revolution was slowing down. The Professor wrote an 
article about it, and then travelled around the country, visit- 
ing factory towns and peasant communities — ^where, to his 
astonishmenty the Revolution seemed to be speeding up. 
Among the wage-eamers and the land-working people it was 
common to hear talk of ** all la nd to the peasants, all faetones 
to the workers /* If the Professor had visited the front, he 
would have heard the whole Army talking Peace. • • • 

The Professor was puzzled, but he need not have been; 
both observations were correct. The property-owning\ 
dasses were becoming more conservative, the masses of theV 
people more radical. ) 

There was a feeling among business men and the inteüigent' 
¡Aa generally that the Revolution had gone quite far enough, and 
lasted tpo long; that things should settle down. This senti- 
ment was shared by the dominant ^^moderate" Socialist groups, 
the ohorontii^ Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaríes, who 
supported the Provisional Government of Eerensky. 

^ Ref erences numbered in thb manner reí er to the Appendiz to Chapter 
I. See page 315. 

1 
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Oh October 14th the official organ of the ^modérate'* 
Socialisis said: 

The drama of Revolution has two acts; the destniction of the oíd 
régime and the creation of the new one. The first act has lasted 
long enongh. Now it is time to go on to the second, and to play it 
as rapidly as possible. As a great revointionist pnt it^ "Let os 
hasten^ f riends^ to termínate the Revolution. He who makes it last 
too long will not gather the f mits. . . /' 

Among the worker, soldier and peasant masses, howeveri 
there was a stubbom feeling that the ^^first act" was not yet r 
played out. On the front the Army Committees were always ' 
running foul of officers who could not get useid to treating 
their men like human beings ; in the rear the Land Conmiittees 
elected by the peasants were being jailed for trying to carry 
out Government regulations concerning the land; and the 
workmen ^ ín the faetones were fighting black-lists and lock- 
outs. Nay, furthermore, retuming political exiles were being 
excluded from the country as ^^undésirable" citizens; and in 
some cases, men who retumed from abroad to their villages 
were prosecuted and imprísoned for revolutionary acts com- 
mitted in 1905. 

To jthe multiform discontent of the people the ^'moderate^ 
Socialísts had one answer: Wait for the Constituent Assembly, 
which is to meet in December. But the masses were not 
satisfied with that. The Constituent Assembly was all well 
and good; but there were certain definite things for which the 
Russian Revolution had been made, and for which the revo- 
lutionary martyrs rotted in their stark Brotherhood Grave 
on Mars Field, that must be achieved Constituent Assembly 
or no Constituent Assembly: Peace, Land, and Workers' Con- 
trol of Industry. The Constituent Assembly had been post- 
poned and postponed — ^would probably be postponed again, 
until the people were calm enough — ^perhaps to modify their 
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demanda ! At any rate, here were eight months of the Revo- 
lution gone, and little enough to show for it. . • ,• 

Meanwhile the aoldiers began to sol^e the peace question by 
aimply deserting, the peasants bumed manor-houses and took 
over the great estates, the workers_sabotaged and stnick. • • • 
Of course, as was natural, the manufacturers» land-ownerB 
and army x)fficers exerted aQ their influence against any 
democratic compromise. . . • 

The policy of the Provisional Government altemated be- 
tween ineffective reforms and stem repressive measures. An 
edict from the Socialist Minister of Labour ordered all the 
Workers' Committees henceforth to meet only after working- 
hours. Among the troops at the front, **agitator8" of oppo- 
sition politicál parties were arrested, radical newspapers closed 
down, and capital punishment applied — to revolutionary 
propagandists. Attempts were made to disarm the Red Guard. 
Cossacks were sent to keep order in the provinces. . • • 

These measures were supported by the **moderate*' Social- 
ists and their leaders in the Ministry, who considered it neces- 
sary to cooperate with the propertied classes. The people 
rapidly deserted them, and went over to the Bolsheviki, who 
stood for Peace, Land, and Workers' Control of Industry, 
and a Government of the working-class. In September, 1917, 
aiatters reached a crisis. Against the overwhelming sentiment 
of the country, Eerensky and the **moderate" Socialists suc- 
ceeded in establishing a Qoyernment of Coalition with the 
propertied classes ; and as a result, the Mensheviki and Social- 
ist Revolutionaries lost the confidence of the people forever. 

An article in Robot cM Puf (Workers* Way) about the 
middle of October, entitled "The Socialist Mimsters,'* ex- 
pressed the feelíng of the masses of the people against the 
'^modérate" Socialists: 

Here is a list of their services.' 

Tseretelli: disarmed the workmen with the ass(istance of Gen- 
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eral Polovtsev^ checkmated the revolntionary soldiers^ and approved 
of capital punishment in the army. 

Skobeliev: commenced hj trying to tax the capitalists 100% oí 
their profits^ and finished^^and finished by an attempt to dissolve 
the Workers' Committees in the shops and faetones. 

Avksentiev: put several hundred peasants in príson^ membefs 
of the Land Committees^ and suppressed dozens of workers' and 
soldiers' newspapers. 

Tchernov: signed the, "Imperial" manifesté ordering the disso- 
luti^n of the Finnish Diet. 

Savinkov: concluded an open alliance with General Eornilov. If 
this saviour of the comitry was not able to betray Petrograd^ it was 
due to reasons over which he had no control. 

Zarudny: with the sanction of Alexinsky and Kerensky^ put 
some of the best workers of the Revolntion^ soldiers and sailors^ in 
prison. 

Nikitin: acted as a vulgar policeman against the Railwar 
Workers. 

Kerensky: it is better not to say anything abont him. The list 
of his Services is too long. . . . 

A Congress of delegates of the Baltic Fleet, at Helsing- 
f ors, passed a resolution which began as f oUows : 

We demand the immediate removal f rom the ranks of the Pro- 
visional Government of the "Socialista" the political adventurer — 
Kerensky^ as one who is scandalising and ruining the great Revo- 
lution^ and with it the revolutionary masses^ by his shameless politi- 
cal blackmail on behalf of the bourgeoisie. . . • 

The direct result of all this was the vise of the Bolshe- 
viki. . . • 

Since March, 1917, when the roaring torrents of workmen 
and soldiers beating upon the Tauride Palace compelled the 
reluctant Imperial Duma to assume the supreme power in Rus- 
sia, it was the masses of the people, workers, soldiers and peas- 
anís, which forced every change in the course of the Revolution. 
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lliej hurled the Miliukov Ministry down; it was their SoTÍet '. 
which proclaimed to the world the Russian peace teims — ^^No ; 
annexatio ng, Qo indmnities^ and the ríght of self-determiiiation 
of peoples"; and again, in July, it was the spontaneous ris-¡ 
ing of the unorgamsed proletaríat which once more stormed 
the Tauríde Palace, to demand that the Soviets take over the 
GrOYemment of Russia. 

The Bolsheviki, then a small political sect, put themselves 
at the head of the movement. As a result of the disastrous 
failure of the rísing, public opinión tumed against them, 
and their leaiderless hordes slunk back into the Viborg Quarter^ 
which is Petrograd's St. Antoine. Then followed a savage 
hunt of the Bolsheviki ; hundreds were i mpriso ned, among them 
Trotzky , Madame Kollontai and l^ameniev ; Lenin and Zinoviev 
went into hiding, fugitives from justice; the Bolshevik papers 
were auppressed. Frovocators and reactionaries raised the 
cry that the Bolsheviki were Germán agents, until people all 
over the world believed it. 

But the Provisional Government found itself unable to 
substantiate its accusations; the documents proving pro-Grer- 
man conspiracy were discovered to be forgeries;* and one by 
ene the Bolsheviki were released from prison without trial, on 
nominal or no bail — until only six remained. The impotence 
and indecisión of the ever-changing Provisional Government 
was an argument nobody could refute. The Bolsheviki raised \ 
again the slogan so dear to the masses, ^^All Power to the, \ 
Soviets!" — and th^ were not merely self-seeking, for at J 
that time the majority of the Soviets was ^^loderate" Socialist, / 
their bitter enemy. 

But more potent still, they took thíe crude, simple desires ; 

of the workersy soldiers and peasants, and from them built < 

their immediate programme. And so, while the oborantsi Men- | 

sheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries involved themselves in com- i 

* Part of the f amous "Sisson Documents." 
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promise with the bourgeoisie, the Bolsheviki rapidly captured 
' the Russian masses. In July they were hunted and despised ; bj 
September the metropolitan workmen, the sailors of the Baltic 
Fleet, and th^ soldiers, had been won ahnost entirely to their 
cause. The September municipal elections in the large cities ^ 
were significant ; only 18 per cent of the retums were Menshevik 
and Socialifit Revolutionary, against more than 70 per cent 
in June. . • • 

There remains a phenomenon which puzzled foreign ob- 
servers: the fact that the Central Executive Committees of 
the SoTietSy the Central Army and Pleet Committees,* and 
^the Central Committees of some of the Unions — ^notably, the 
iPost and Telegraph Workers and the Railway Workers — op- 
jposed the Bolsheviki with the utmost violence. These Central 
|Committees had all been elected ití the middle of the summer, 
or even before, when the Mensheviki and Socialist Revolution- 
' aries had an enormous following; and they delayed or pre- 
vented any new elections. Thus, according to the constitu- 
tion of the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, tbe 
All-Russian Congress should have heen caUed in September; 
but the Tsay-ee-Tcah!^ would not cali the meeting, on the ground 
that the Constituent Assembly was only two months away, 
at which time, they hinted, the Soviets would abdicate. Mean- | 
while, one by one, the Bolsheviki were winning in the local 
Soviets all over the country, in the Union branches and the 
ranks of the soldiers and sailors. The Feasants' Soviets re- < 
mained still conservative, because in the sluggish rural districts 
political consciousness developed slowly, and the Socialist 
Revolutionary party had been for a generation the party which 
had agitated among the peasants. . • . But even among the 
peasants a revolutionary wing was forming. It showed itself 
clearly in October, when the left wing of the Socialist Revolu- 
* See Notes and Explanations. 
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tíonaries spiit off, and formed a new political faction, the Left 
Socfialist Revolutionaries. 

At the same time there were signs everywhere that the 
forces of reaction were gaining confidence.' At the Troitskj 
Farc e theatre in Petrograd, for example, a burlesque called 
Sins o f the Tsar was interrupted by a group of Monarchists, 
who threatened to lynch the actors for **in8ulting the Em- 
peror." Certain newspapers began to sigh for a ^^Russian 
Napoleón*" It was the usual thing among bourgeois inteUi- 
gentzia to refer to the Soviets of Workers* Deputies (Rabot- 
chikh Deputatov) as Sabatchikh Deputatov — ^Dogs' Deputies. 

On October 15th I had a conversation with a great Rus- 
sian capitalist, Stepan Georgevitcb Lianozov, known as the 
^^Russian Rockefeller" — a Cadet by political faith. 

^^Revolution," he said, ^ís a sickness. Sooner or later 
the foreign powers must intervene here — as one would inter- 
vene to cure a sick child, and teach it how to walk. Of course 
it would be more or less improper, but the nations must realise 
the danger of Bolshevism in their own countries — such con- 
tagious ideas as ^proletarian dictatorship,' and ^world social 
revolution' . . . There is a chance that this intervention may 
not be necessary. Transportation is demoralised, the faeto- 
nes are closing down, and the Germans are adtancing. 
Starvation and defeat may bríng the Russian people to their 
senses. . • /' 

Mr. Lianozov was emphatic in his opinión that whatever 
happenedy it would be impossible for merchants and manuf ac- 
turers to permit the existence of the workers' Shop Commit- 
tees, or to allow the workers any share in the management 
of industry. 

*^As for the Bolsheviki, they will be done away with by 
one of two methods. The Government can evacúate Petro- 
grad, then a state of siege declared, and the military 
commander of the district can deal with these gentlemen with- 
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out legal formalities. . . . Or if^ for example, the Can$titueni 
Assemhlff mamfesU any Utopian tendencies, it can he du- 
persed bg forcé of arms. . . /' 

Winter was comíng on — the terrible Russian winter. I 
heard business men speak of it so: **Winter was always Rui- 
sia^s best friend. Perhaps now it will rid us of Revolution." 
On the freezing f ront miserable armies continued to starve and 
die, without enthusiasm. The railways were breaking down, 
food lessening, faetones closing. The desperate masses cried 
out that the bourgeoisie was sabotaging the life of the people, 
causing defeat on the Front. Riga had been surrendered just 
after General Kornilov saií publicly, **Must we pay with Riga 
the price of bringing the country to a sense of its duty?* * 

To Americans it is incredible that the class war should 
develop to such a pitch. But I have personally met ofBcers 
on the Northern Front who frankly preferred military dis- 
aster to cooperation with the Soldiers' Committees. The 
secretary of the Petrograd branch of the Cadet party told 
me that the break-down of the country's economic life was 
part of a campaign to discredit the Revolution. An Allied 
diplomat, whose ñame I promised not to mention, confirmed 
this from his own knowledge. I know of certain coal-mines 
near Kharkov which were fired and flooded by their owners, 
of textile factories at Moscow whose engineers put the machin- 
ery out of order when they left, of railroad oíBcials caught 
by the workers in the act of críppling locomotives. . . . 

A large section of the propertied classes preferred the 
Grermans to the Revolution — even to the Provisional Govern- 
ment — and didn't hesitate to say so. In the Russian. house- 
hold where I lived, the subject of conversation at the dinner- 
table was almost invariably the coming of the Germans, bring- 
ing **law and order." • . . One evening I spent at the house 

* See '^Kornilov to Brest-Litovsk," by John Reed. Boni and Liveriglktf 
N. Y., 1919. . 
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of a Moscow merchant ; duríng tea we asked the eleven people 
at the table whether they preferred **Wilhelm or the Bol- 
i^eyíki.'' The vote was ten to one for Wilhelm . . . 

The speculators took advantage of the uníveraal disor- 
ganisation to pile up fortunes, and to spend them in fantastic 
revelry or the corniption of Government officials. Food- 
stuffs and fuel were hoarded, or secretly sent out of the coun- 
try to Sweden. In the first four months of the Revolution, 
for example, the reserve food-supplies were almost openly 
looted from the great Municipal warehouses of Petrograd, 
until the two-years' provisión of grain had fallen to less than 
enough to feed the city for one month. . . . According to the 
official report of the last Minister of Supplies in the Provi- 
sional Government, coffee was bought wholesale in Vladivostok 
for two rubíes a pound, and the consumer in Petrograd paid 
thirteen. In all the stores of the large cities were tons of 
food and clothing; but only the rich could''buy thenu 

In a provincial town I knew a merchant family tumed 
speculator — maradior (bandit, ghoul) the Russians cali it. 
The three sons had bribed their way out of military service. 
One gambled in foodstuíFs. Another sold illegal gold from 
the Lena mines to mysterious parties in Finland. The third 
owned a controlling interest in a chocolate factory, which 
supplied tíie local Cooperative societies — on condition that 
the Cooperatives fumished him everything he needed. And 
so, while the masses of the people got a quarter pound of 
black bread on their bread cards, he had an abundance of 
white bread, sugar, tea, candy, cake and butter. . . . Yet 
when the soldiers at the front could no longer fíght from cold, 
hunger and exhaustion, how indignantly did this family scream 
*'Cowards !" — ^how "ashamed*' they were "to be Russians'' . . . 
When finally the Bolsheviki found and requisitioned vast 
hoarded stores of provisions, what "Robbers" they were. 

Beneath all this extemal rottenness moved the old-time 
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Dark Forces, nnchanged siiice the fall of Nicholas the Second, 
secret still and very actiye. The agents of the notorioos 
Okhrana still functioned» for and against the Tsar, for and 
against Kerenskj — whoever would pay. . • • In the darkness, 
underground organisations of aU sorts, such as the Black 
Hundreds, were basy attempting to restore reaction in soné 
form or other. 
< / In this atmosphere of cormption, of monstrons half-trutb) 

f ' ' one clear note sounded day after day, the deepening chom 
^ of the Bolsheviki, "All Power to the Soviets! All power to 
the direct representatiyes of mülions on millions of common 
workers, soldiers, peasants. Land, bread, an end to the sense- 
less war, an end to secret diplomacy, speculation, treacher;. 
• • • The Revolution is in danger, and with it the cause of 
the people all over the world!" 

The struggle between the proletariat and the middle class, 
between the Soviets an<i the Groyemment, which had begun in 
the first March days, was about to cuhninate. Haying at one 
bound leaped f rom the Middle Ages into the twentieth centurj) 
Russia showed the startled world two systems of Revolutioii 
— ^the political and the social — ^in mortal combat. 

What a reyelation of the yitality of the Russian Reyolu* 
tion, after all these months of starvation and disillusionment! 
The bourgeoisie should have better known its Russia. Not 
for a long time in Russia will tbe ^^sickness" of Revolution hsTe 
run its course. • • • 

Looking back, Russia before the November insurrectioB 
seems of another age, almost incrediUy conservative. So 
quickly did we adapt ourselves to the newer, swifter lif e ; just 
as Russian politics swung bodily to the Left — ^until the Cadets 
were outlawed as **enemies of the people,'* Kerensky becsn* 
a "counter-revolutionist,** the **middle'' Socialist leadeHi 
Tseretelli, Dan, Lieber, Qotz and Avksentiev, were too res^ 
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tionary for their following, and men like Víctor Tchemov, and 
even Maxim Gorky, belonged to the Right Wing, . . . 

About the middle of December, lOlT, a group of Socialíst 
Revolutionary leaders paid a prívate vísít to Sir Cíeorge 
Buchanan, the Brítísh Ambassador, and ímplored hím not to 
mentían the f act that they had been there, becausé they were 
"considered too far Ríght." 

"And to think,'* saíd Sír George. "One year ago my Gov- 
ernment instructed me not to receive Milíukov, because he was 
so dangerously Left!" 

September and October are the worst months of the Rus- 
sian year — especially the Petrograd year. Under dull grey 
skies, ín the shortening days, the rain fell drenching, inces- 
sant. The mud underfoot was deep» slíppery and clingíngy 
tracked everywhere by heavy boots, and worse than usual be- 
cause of the complete break-down of the Municipal admín- 
istration. Bitter damp winds rushed ín from the Gulf of 
Finland, and the chill fog roUed through the streets. At 
níght, for motives of economy as well as fear of Zeppelins, the 
street-lights were few and far between; in prívate dwellíngs 
and apartment-houses the electrícíty was tumed on from six 
o^clock until midnight, with candles forty cents apíece and 
little kerosene to be had. It was dark from three ín the 
aftemoon to ten in the moming. Robberíes and house- 
breakings increased. In apartment houses the men took tums 
at aU-night guard duty, armed with loaded rifles. This was 
under the Provisional Government. 

Week by week food became scarcer. The daily allowance 
of bread fell from a pound and a half to a pound, then three- 
quarters, half, and a quarter-pound. Toward the end there 
was a week without any bread at all. Sugar one was entitled 
to at the rate of two pounds a month — ^íf one could get it at 
allj which was seldom. A bar of chocolate or a pound of 
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tasteless candy cost anywhere from seven to ten rubíes — ^at 
least a dollar. There was mílk for about half the babies in 
the city; most hotds and prívate houses never saw it for 
months. In the fruit season apples and pears sold for a litÜe 
less than a ruble apiece on the street-comer. • • • 

For milk and bread and sugar and tobáceo one had to 
stand in queue long hours in the chill rain. Corning heme 
from an all-night meeting I have seen the kvoit (tail) begin- 
ning to form befojre dawn, mostly women, some with babies in 
their arms. • • . Carlyle, in his French Revolation^ has de- 
scríbed the French people as distinguished above all othen 
by their f aculty of standing in qu>eue. Russia had accustomed 
herself to the practice, begun in the reign of Nicholas the 
Blessed as long ago as 1915, and from then continued inter- 
mittently until the summer of 1917, when it settled down as 
the regular order of things. Think of the poorly-clad peopk 
standing on the iron-white streets of Petrograd whole days 
in the Russian winter ! I have listened in the bread-lines, hear- 
ing the bitter, acrid note of discontent which from tini.e to 
time burst up through the miraculous goodnature of the Rus- 
sian crowd. • • • 

Of course all the theatres were going every night, including 
Sundays. Karsavina appeared in a new Ballet at the Marin- 
sky, all dance-loving Russia coming to see her. Shalia^in 
was singing. At the Alexandrinsky they were reviving Meyer- 
hold's production of Tolstoy's **Death of Ivan the Terrible'*; 
and at that performance I remember noticing a student of the 
Imperial School of Pages, in his dress uniform, who stood 
up correctly between the acts and faced the empty Imperial 
box, with its eagles all erased. • . . The Krivoye Zerkato 
staged a sumptuous versión of Schnitzler's "Reigen/* 

Although the Hermitage and other picture galleries had 
been evacuated to Moscow, there were weekly exhibitions of 
paintings. Hordes of the female inteUigentzia went to h^ 
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lectures on Art, Literature and the Easy Philosophies. It 
was a particularly active season for Theosophists. And the 
Salvation Army, admitted to Russia for the first time in his- 
tory, plastered the walls with announcements of gospel meet- 
Ings, which amused and astounded Russian audiences. . . • 

As in all such times» the petty conventional Ufe of the 
city went on, ignoring the Revolution as much as possible. 
The poets made verses — ^but not about the Revolution. The 
realistic painters painted scenes from mediaeval Russian his- 
tory — anything but the Revolution. Young ladies from the 
provinces carne up to the capital to leam French and cultivate 
their voices, and the gay young beautiful oificers wore their 
gold-trimmed crimson bashliki and their elabórate Caucasian 
swords around the hotel lobbies. The ladies of the minor 
bureaucratic set took tea with each other in the aftemoon, 
carrying each her little gold or silver or jewelled sugar-box; 
and half a loaf of bread in her muff, and wished that the Tsar 
were back, or that the Germans would come, or anything that 
would solve the servant problem. • . • The daughter of a 
friend of mine came home one aftemoon in hysterics because 
the woman street-car conductor had called her "Comrade!" 

All around them great Russia was in travail, bearing a 
new world. The servants one used to treat like animáis and 
pay next to nothing, were getting independent. A pair of 
shoes cost more than a hundred rubíes, and as wages averaged 
about thirty-five rubíes a month the servants refused to 
stand in qaeue and wear out their shoes. But more than 
that. In the new Russia every man and woman could vote; 
there were working-class newspapers, saying new and start- 
ling things ; there were the Soviets ; and there were the Unions. 
The izvoshtchiki (cab-drívers) had a Union; they were also 
represented in the Petrograd Soviet, The waiters and hotel- 
servants were organised, and refused tips. On the walls of 

I 
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restaurants they put up signa which read, ^^No tips taken 
here — *' or, "Just because a man has to make his living waiting 
on taUe ís no reason to insult him by offering him a tip !" 

At the Front the soldiers fought out their fight with the 
officersy and leamed self-goyemment through their committees, 
In the faetones those unique Russian organisations» the Fac- 
tory-Shop Committees,* gained experience and strength and a 
realisation oí their histórica! mission by combat with the oíd 
order. 4^11 Russia was leaming to read, and readvoQ — poli- 
tics, economics, history — ^because the people wanted to 
know. • . . In every city, in most towns, along the Front, 
€ach political faction had its newspaper — sometimes severaL 
I^ndreds oí thousands of pamphlets were distributed by 
thousands oí organisations, a¿d poured into the armies, the 
yillages, the faetones, the streets. The thirst for education^^ 
so long thwarted, burst with the Revolution into a frenzy of 
e^^pression. From Smohiy Institute alone, the first six months, 
went out every day tons, car-loeuls, train-loads of literaturC) 
saturating the land. Russia absorbed reading matter like hot 
sand drinks water, insatiable. And it was not fables, falsified 
history, diluted religión, and the cheap fiction that corrupt» 
— but social and economic theories, -philosophy, the works of 
Tolstoy, Gogql, and Gorky. . • • 

Then the TaJk, beside which Carlyle's "flood of French 
speech" was a mere trickle. Lectures, debates, speeches — ^¡n 
theatres, circuses, school-houses, clubs, Soviet meeting-roomS) 
Union headquarters, barracks. • . • Meetings in the trenches 
at the Front, in village squares, faetones. • • . What a marvel- 
lous sight to see Putilovsky Zavod (the Putilov factory) pour 
out its forty thousand to listen to Social Demoerats, Socialist 
Revolutionaríes, Anarehists, anybody, whatever they had to 
say, as long as they would talk! For months in Petrograd, 
and all over Russia, every street-comer was a public tribune. 
*See Notes and Explanatíons. 
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In railway trains, street-cars, always the spurting up of 
impromptu debate, everywhere. . • • 

And the All-Russian Conferences and Congresses, drawing 
together the men of two continents — conventions of Soyíets, 
of Cooperatives, Zemcitvos,* nationalities, priests, peasants, po- 
litical parties; the Democratic Conference, the Moscow Con- 
ference, the Council of the Russian Republic. There were 
always three or four conventions going on in Petrograd, At 
every meeting, attempts to limit the time of speakers yoted 
down, and every man f ree to expresa the thought that was in 
him. • • • 

We came down to the front of the Twelfth Army, back of 
Riga, where gaunt and bootless men «lickened in the mud of 
desperate trenches; and when they saw us they started up^ 
with their pinched faces and the flesh showing blue through 
their tom clothing, demanding eagerly, "Did you bring any- 
thing to readV^ ' 

What though the outward and visible signs of change 
were many, what though the statue of Catharine the Great 
before the Alexandrínsky Theatre bore a little red flag in its 
hand, and others — somewhat faded — floated from all public 
buildings ; and the Imperial monograms and eagles were either 
tom down or covered up; and in place of the fierce gorodovoye 
(city pólice) a mild-mannered and unarmed citizen militia 
patrolled the stréets — still, there were many quaint anachron- 
isms. 

For example, Peter the Great's Tábél o Rangov — ^Table 
of Ranks — ^which he rivetted upon Russia with an iron hand, 
still held sway. Almost everybody from the school-boy up 
wore his prescribed uniform, with the insignia of the Emperor 
on button and shoulder-strap. Along about fíve o'clock in 
the aftemoon the streets were full of subdued oíd gentlemen 
in uniform, with portfolios, going home from work in the 
*See Notes and Explanations. 
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huge» barrack-l^e Ministríes or Goyeminent institutions, cal- 
culating periiaps how great a mortality among'their superiors 
would advance them to the coveted tchin (rank) oí Collegiate 
Assessor, or Privy CounciUor, with the prospect of retiremait 
on a comfortaUe pensión, and possibly the Cross of St. 
Anne. • • • 

There is the story of Senator Sokolov, n^ho in full tide of 
Revolution carne to a meeting of the Senate one day in civilian 
clothes, and was not admitted because he did not wear the 
prescribed livery of the Tsar's service! 

It was against this background of a whole nation in fer 
ment and disintegration that the pageant of the Rising of 
the Russian Masses unrolled. • • • 



CHAPTER II 



THB COMINO STOBH 



In September General Komilov marched on Petrograd to 
make himself military dictator of Russia. Behind him was 
suddenly revealed the mailed fist of the bourgeoisie, boldly at- 
tempting to crush the Revolution. Some of the Socialist 
Ministers were implicated; even Kerensky was under suspi- 
cion.^ Savinkov, summoned to explain to the Central Com- 
mittee of his party, the Socialist Revolutionaríes, refused and 
was expelled. Eomiloy was arrested by the Soldiers' Com- 
mittees. Generáis were dismissed, Ministers suspended from 
their functions, and the Cabinet fell. 

Keren sky tried to form a new Government, ^ncluding the 
Cadets, party of the bourgeoisie. His party, the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, ordered him to exelude the Cadets. Kerensky 
declined to obey, and threatened to resign from the Cabinet if 
the Socialists insisted. However, popular feeling san so high 
that for the moment he did not daré oppose it, and a tem- 
porary Directorate of Five of the oíd Ministers, with Keren- 
sky at the head, assumed the power until the question should 
be settled. 

The Komilov aíFair drew together all the Socialist groups^ 
— "moderates" as well as revolutionists — in a passionate impulse 
of self-defence. There must be no more Kornilovs. A new 
Government must be created, responsible to the elements sup- 
porting the Revolution. So the Tsay-ee-káh invited the popu- 

^References in this chapter refer to the Appendix to Qiapter II. Se^ 
page 317. 
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lar organisations to send delegates to a Democratic Confer- 
ence, which should meet at Pétrograd in September. 

In the Tsay-ee-kák three factions immediately appeared. 

' Tbe Boisheviki demanded that the All-Russian Congress oí 
Soviets be sumiDoned, and that they take over the power. 

*-The "centre" Socialist Revolutionaries, led by Tchemov, 
joined with the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, led by Kamkov 
and Spirídonova, the Mensheviki Intemationalists under 
Martov, and the "centre" Mensheviki,* represented by Bog- 
danov and Skobeliev, in demanding a purely Socialist Govem- 

3 ment. Tseretelli, Dan and Lieber, at the head of the right 
wing Mensheviki, and the right Socialist Revolutionaries under 
Avksentiev and Gotz, insisted that the propertied classes 
must be represented in the new Government. 

Almost immediately the Boisheviki won a majority in the 
Pétrograd Soviet, and the Soviets of Moscow, Eiev, Odessa 
and other cities foUowed suit. 

Alarmed, the Mensheviki ánd Socialist Revolutionaries in 
control of the Tsay-ee-kcbh decided that after all they feared 
the danger of Komilov less than the danger of Lenin. They 
revised the plan of representation in the Democratic Confer- 
ence,^ admitting more delegates from tne Cooperative Societies 
and other conservative bodies. Even this packed assembly 
at fírst voted for a Coálition Government without the Cadets. 
Only Kerensky's open threat of resignation, and the alarm- 
ing cries of the "modérate** Socialists that "the Republic is 
in danger" persuaded the Conference, by a small majority, to 
declare in favour of the principie of coálition with the bour- 
geoisie, and to sanction the establishment of a sort of consulta- 
tive Parliament, without any legislative power, called the 
Provisional Council of the Russian Republic. In the new 
Ministry the propertied classes practically controlled, and in 
*See Notes and Explanations. 
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the Council of the Russian Republic they occupied a dispro- 
portionate niimber of seats. 

The fact is that the Tsay-ee-kah no longer representad the 
rank and file of the Soviets, and had illegally refused to cali 
another All-Russian Congress of Soviets, due in September. It 
had no intention of calling this Congress or of allowing it to be 
called. Its official organ, Izviestia (News), began to hint that 
the function of the Soviets was nearlj at an end,' and that 
they might soon be dissolved . . . At this time, too, the new 
Govemment announced as part of its policy the liquidation of 
**irresponsible organisations'* — i.e. the Soviets. 

The Bolsheviki responded by summoning the All-Russian 
Soviets to meet at Petrograd on November 2, and take over 
the Govemment of Russia. At the same time they withdrew 
from the Council of the Russian Republic, stating that they 
would not participate in a "Govemment of Treason to the 
People." * 

T he wi thdrawal of the Bolsheviki^ however, did not bring 
tranquillity to the ill-fated Council. The propertied classes, 
now in a position of power, became arrogant. ; The Cadets 
declared that the Govemment had no legal rigfat to declare 
Russia a republic. They demanded stern measures in the 
Army and Navy to destroy the Soldiers' and Sailors' Commit- 
tees, and denounced the Soviets. ^On the other side of the 
chamber the Mensheviki Intemationalists and the Left Social- 
ist Revolutionaries advocated immediate peace, land to the 
peasants, and workers' control of industry — ^practically the 
BoLshevik prpgramme. 

I heard Martov^sjspeech in answer to the Cadets. Stooped 
over the desk of the tribune like the mortally sick man he was, 
and speaking in a voice so hoarse it could hardly be heard, 
he shook his finger toward the right benches : 

^TTou cali US defeatists; but the real defeatists are those 
who wait for a more propitious moment to conclüde peace. 
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insist upon postponing peace until later, until nothing is left 
of the Russian army, until Russia becomes the subject of 
bargaining between the different imperialist groups. . . . 
You are trying to impose upon the Russian people a policy 
dictated by the interests of the bourgeoisie. The question of 
peace should be raised without delay. . . • You will see then 
that not in vain has been the work of those whom you cali 
Germán agents, of those Zimmerwaldists * who in all the lands 
have prepared the awakening of the conscience of the demo- 
cratic masses. . . •" 

Betweeu these two groups the Mensheyiki and Socialist 
Revolutionaríes wavered, irresistibly forced to the left by the 
pressure of the rising dissatisfaction of the masses. Deep* 
hostility divided the chamber into irreconcilable groups. 

This was the situation when the long-awaited annoimce- 
ment of the Alljed Conference in París brought up the buming 
question of foreign policy. . . . 

Theoretically all Socialist parties in Russia were in favour 
of the earliest possible peace on democratic terms. As long 
ago as May, 1917, the Petrograd Soviet, then under control 
of the Mensheyiki and Socialist Revolutionaríes, had pro- 
claimed the famous Russian peace-conditions. They had de- 
manded that the Allies hold a conference to discuss war-aims. 
This conference had been promised for August ; then postponed 
until September; then until October; and now it was fixed for 
November lOth. 

Tlie Provisional Government suggested two representa- 
tives — General Alexeyev, reactionary military man, and Ter- 
estchenko, Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Soviets chose 
Skobeliev to speak for them and drew up a manifestó, the 
famous nakaz^ — ^instructions. The Provisional Government 

* Members of the revolutionary intematíonalist wing of the Socialists of 
EuTope, so-called because of their participatíon in the International Con- 
ference held at Zimmerwald, Switzerland, in 1915. 
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objected to Skobeliev and his nakaz; the Allíed ambassadors 
protested and finally Bdnar Law in the British House of 
Commons, in answer to a question, responded coldly, *^As far 
as I know the París Conference will not discuss the aims of 
the war at all, but only the methods of conducting it. • . ." 

At this the conservatíve Russian press was jubilant, and 
the Bolshevíki cried, **See where the compromísing tactics of 
tbe Mensheyiki and Socialist Revolutionaríes have led them!" 

Along a thousand miles of front the millions of men 
in Russia's armies stirred like the sea rísing, pouríng into the 
capital their hundreds upon hundreds of delegations, crying 
"Peace ! Peace !" 

I went across the ríver to the Cirque Modeme, to one of 
the great popular meetings which occurred all over the city, 
more numerous night after night. The bare, gloomy ampbi- 
theatre, lit by five tiny lights hanging from a thin wire, was 
packed from the ring up the steep sweep of grimy benches to 
the very roof — soldiers, sailors, workmen, women, aU listening 
as if their Uves depended upon it. A spldier was speaking — 
from the Five Hundred and Forty-eighth División, wherever 
and whatever that was: 

^^Comrades," he cried, and there was real anguish in bis 
drawn face and despairing gestures. ^^The people at the 
top are always calling upon us to sacrífice more, sacrífice more, 
while those who have everything are left unmolested. 

**We are at war with Germany. - Would we invite Germán 
generáis to serve on our Staff? Well we^re at war with the 
capitalists too, and yet we invite them into our Govern- 
ment. • • • 

*^The soldier says, ^Show me what I am fighting for. Is it 
Constantinople, or is it free Russia? Is it the democracy, or 
is it the capitalist plunderers? If you can prove to me that 
I am defending the Revolution then I'll go out and fight with- 
out capital punishment to forcé me/ 
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^^When the land belongs to the peasants, and the faetones to 
the workers, and the power to the Soviets, then we'U know 
we havé something to fight for, and we'U fight for it!** 

In the barracks, the faetones, on the street-eomers, end- 
less soldier speakers, all clamouríng for an end to the war, 
deelaríng that if the Government did not make an energetíc 
effort to get peace, the army would leave the trenehes and go 
home. 

The spokesman for the Eighth Army : 

"We are weak, we have only a few men left in each com- 
pany. They must give us food and boots and reinforcements, 
or soon there will be left only empty trenehes. Peace or sup- 
plies ... either let the Government end the war or suppórt 
the Army. . • .*' 

For the Forty-sixth Siberian Artillery: 

"The oíBcers will not work with our Ccmimittees, they be- 
tray us to the enemy, they apply the death penalty to our 
agitators; and the counter-revolutionary Government sup- 
ports them. We thought that the Revolution would bring 
peace. But now the Government forbids us even to talk of 
such things, and at the same time doesn't give us enougfa food 
to Uve on, or enough ammunition to fight with. • . ." 

Prom Europe came rumours of peaee at the expense of 
Russia.^ ... 

News of the treatment of Russian troops in Franee added 
to the discontent, The First Brígade had tried to replace 
its oñicers with Soldiers' Committees, like their comrades at 
borne, and had refused an order to go to Salonika, demanding 
to be sent to Russia. They had been surrounded and starved, 
and then fired on by artillery, and many killed.'' . . . 

On October 29th I went to the white-marble and crimson 
hall of the Marinsky palaee, where the Couneil of tíie Republic 
sat, to hear Terestchenko's declaration of the Govemment's 
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foreign policy, awaited with such terrible anxiety by all the 
peace-thirsty and exhausted land. 

A tall, impeccably-dressed young man with a smooth face 
and high cheek-banes, suavely reading his careful, non-com- 
mittal speech.® Nothing . . . Only the same platitudes about 
crushing Germán militarism with the help af the AUies — about 
the **state interests" of Russia, about the "embarrassment" 
caused by Skobeliev's nakaz. He ended with the key-note : 

^^Russia is a great power. Russia will remain a great 
power, whatever happens. We must all defend her, we must 
show that we are defenders of a great ideal, and children of a 
great power.*' 

Nobody was satisfied. The reactionaríes wanted a 
**strong*' imperíalist policy; the democratic parties wanted 
an assurance that the Groyemment would press foi peace. • . .1 
reproduce an editorial in Robot chi i Soldat (Worker and Sol- 
dier), organ of the Bolshevik Petrograd Soviet: 

THE GOYERNMENt's ANSWER TO THE TRENCHES 

The most tacitum of our Ministers^ Mr. Terestchenko^ has ac- 
tually told the trenches the foUowing: 

1. We are dosely united with our AUies. (Not with the 
peoples, font with the Governments.) 

2. There is no use for the democracy to discuss the possibility 
or impossibility of a winter campaign. That will be decided by 
the Govemments of our AUies. 

S. The Ist of July offensive was benefícial and a very happy 
affair. (He did not mention the consequences.) 

4. It is not true that our Allies do not care about us« The 
Minister has in his possession very important declarations. (Dec- 
larations? What about deeds? What about the behaviour of the 
British fleet?^ The parleying of the British king with exiled 
counter-revoltttionary General Gurko? The Minister did not men- 
tion all this.) 

5. The ndkaz to Skobeliev is bad; the Allies don't like ít and 
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the Russian diplomats don't like it. In tfae Allied Conference we 
miist all 'speak one language.' 

And is that all? That is all. What is th' wayout? The 
solution iS; faith ii^ the Allies and in Terestchenko. When will 
peace come? When the Allies permit. 

That is how the Government replied to the trenches about 
peace ! 

Now in the background of Russian politics began to form 
the vague outlines of a sinister power — ^the Cossacks. Novaya 
Zhizn (New Life), Gorky's paper, callea attention to their 
activities : 

At the beginning of the Revolution the Cossacks ref used to shoot 
down the people. When Kornilov marched on Petrograd they re- 
fused to follow him. From passive loyalty to the Revohition the 
Cossacks have passed to an active political offensive (against it). 
From the back-ground of the Revolution they have suddenly ad- 
vanced to the f ront of the stage. • . . 

Kaledin, atamán of the Don Cossacks, had been dismissed 
by the Provisional Government f or his complicity in the Korni- 
lov affair. He flatly refused to resign, and surrounded by 
three immense Cossack armies lay at Novotcherkask, plotting 
and menacing. So great was his power that the Government 
was forced to ignore his insubordination. More than that, 
it was compelled formally to recognise the Council of the Union 
of Cossack Armies, and to declare illegal the newly-formed 
Cossack Section of the Soviets. ... 

In the first part of October a Cossack delegation called 
upon Kerensky, arrogantly insisting that the charges against 
Kaledin be dropped, and reproaching the Minister-President 
for yielding to the Soviets. Kerensky agreed to let Kaledin 
alone, and then is reported to have said, "In the eyes of the 
Soviet leaders I am a despot and a tyrant. ... As for the 
Provisional Government, not only does it not depend upon the 
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Soviets, but it considera it regrettable that they exist at all." 

Al the same time another Cossack mission called upon 
the Brítish ambassador, treating with him boldly as repre- 
sentatives of "the free Cossack people." 

In the Don something very like a Cossack Republic had 
been established. The Kuban declared itself an independent 
Cossack State. The Soviets of Rostov-on-Don and Yekaterin- 
burg were dispersed by armed Cossacks, and the headquarters 
of the Coal Miners' Union at B3iarkov raided. In «Jl its 
manifestations the Cossack movement was anti-Socialist and 
milítaristic. Its leaders were nobles and great land-owners, 
Kke Kaledin, Kornilov, Grei^erals Dutov, Karaulov and Bar- 
dizhe, and it was backed by the powerful merchants and 
bankers of Moscow. . . . 

Oíd Rnssia was rapidly breaking up. In Ukraine, in Fiñ- 
land, Foland, White Russia, the nationcJist movements gath- 
ered strength and became bolder. The local Govemments, 
controlled by the propertied classes, claimed autonomy, re- 
fusing to obey orders from Petrograd. At Helsingfors the 
Finnish Senate declined to loan money to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, declared Finland autonomoius, and 46nianded the 
withdrawal of Rujssian troops. The bourgeois Rada at 
Kiev extended the boundaries of Ukraine until they included 
all the ríchest agricultural lands of South Russia, as far east 
as the Urals, and began the formation of a national army. 
Premier Vinnitchenko hinted at a sepárate peace with Ger- 
many — and the Provisional Government was helpless, Siberia, 
the Caucasus, demanded sepárate Constituent Assemblies. 
' And in all these countries there was the beginning of a bitter 
«truggle between the authorities and the local Soviets of 
Workers' and Soldiers* Deputies, . • . 

Conditions #were daily more chaotic. Himdreds of tíiou- 
sands of soldiers were deserting the front and beginning to 
move in vast, aimless tides over the face of the land. The 
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peasants of Tamboy and Tver Governments, tired oí waiting 
f or the land, exasperated by the repressive measures of the Got- 
emment, were burning manor-houses and massacring land-own* 
ers. Immense strikes and lock-outs convulsed Moscow, OdeMa 
and the coal-mines of the Don. Transportation was paralysed; 
the arm j was starving and in the big cities there was no bread. 

The Government, torn between the democratic and reac- 
tionary factions, could do nothing: when forced to act it at 
wajs supported the interests of the propertied classes. Cos- 
sacks were sent to restoré order among the peasants, to br^k 
the strikes. In Tashkent, Government authorities suppressed 
the Soviet. In Fetrograd the Economic Council, established 
to rebuild the shattered economic life of the country, carne to a 
deadlock between the opposing forces of capital and laboar, 
and was dissolved by Kerensky. The oíd régime military men, 
backed by Cadets, demanded that harsh measures be adopted 
to restore discipline in the Army and the Navy. In vain Ad- 
miral Verderevsky, the venerable Minister of Marine, and Gen- 
eral Verkhovsky, Minister of War, insisted that only a new, vol- 
untary, democratic discipline, based on cooperation with the 
soldiers' and sailors' Committees, could save the army and 
navy. Their recommendations were ignored. 

The reactionaries seemed determined te provoke popular 
anger. The trial of Komilov was coming on. More and 
more openly the bourgeois press defended him» speaking of 
him as "the great Russian patriota" Burtzev's paper, 
Obshtchee Diélo (Common Cause), called for a dictatorship of 
Komilov, Kaledin and Kerensky! 

I had a talk with Burtzev one day in the press gídlery of 
the Council of the Republic. A smaU, stooped figure with a 
wrinkled face, eyes near-sighted behind thick glasses, untidj 
hair and beard stresCked with grey. 

"Mark my words, young man! What Russia needs is a 
Strong Man. We should get our minds off the Revolution now 
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and concéntrate on the Grermans. Bun^ers, bungiers, to defeat 
KomfloT; and back of the bun^ers are the Germán agents. 
KomfloT should have won. . . ." 

On the extreme rigfat the organs of the scarcely-yeiled Mon- 
ardusts, Purishkeritch's Narodny Tribvm (People's Tríbune), 
Navaya Rus (New Russia), and Zhivoye Slovo (Livíng Word), 
ópenly advocated the extermination of the revolutionary de- 
mocracy. • . • 

On the 2Sid of October occurred the nayal battle with 
a Germán squadron in the Gulf of Riga. On the pretext that 
Petrograd was in danger, the Provisional Goyemment drew 
up plans for evacuating the capital. First the great muñí- 
tíons works were to go, distributed wídely throughout Russia ; 
and then the Groyemment itself was to move to Moscow. In* 
stantly the Bolsheyiki began to cry out that the Government 
was abandomng the Red Capital in order to weaken the Revo- 
lution. Riga had been sold to the Germans; now Petrograd 
was being betrayed! 

Tlie bourgeois press was joyful. **At Moscow," said the 
Cadet paper Ryetch (Speech), ^^the Government can pursue 
its work in a tranquil atmosphere, without being interfered 
with by anarchists.'' Rodzianko, leader of the right wing of the 
Cadet party, declared in Viro Rossii (The Moming of Russia) 
tbat the taking of Petrograd by the Germans would be a bless- 
in^, becausé ít would destroy the Soviets and get rid of the 
revolutionary Baltic JPleet: 

Petrograd is in danger (he wrote). I say to myself, "Let God 
take care of Petrograd." They fear that if Petrograd is lost the 
central revolutionary organisations will be destroyed. To that I 
answer that I rejoice if all these organisations are destroyed; fór 
they will bring nothing but disaster upon Rusídia. « . . 

With the taking of Petrograd the Baltic Fleet will also be de- 
stroyed. • . . But there will be nothing to regret; most of the 
battleships are completely demoralised. • . . 
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In thé face of a storm of popular disapproval the plan of 
evacuation was repudiated. 

Meanwhile the Congress of Soviets loomed over Russía like 
^a thunder-cloud, shot through with lightnings. It was op- 
posed» not only by the Govemment but by all the **moderate" 
Socialists. The Central Army and Fleet Committees, the Cen- 
tral Committees of some of the Trade Unions, the Feasants' 
Soviets, but most of all the Tsay-ee-kak itself, spared no pains 
to prevent the meeting. Izviestia and Galos Sóldata (Voice of 
the Soldíer), newspapers founded by the Petrograd Soviet 
but* now in the hands of the Tsay-ee-kahj fiercely assailed it, as 
did the entire artillery of the Socialist Revolutionary party 
press, Diélo Naroda (People's Cause) and VoUa N arada (Peo- 
ple's Will). 

Delegates were sent through the country, messages flashed 
by wire to committees in charge of local Soviets, to Army Com- 
mittees, instructing them to halt or delay elections to the Con- 
gress. Solemn public resolutions against the Congress, declara- 
tions that the democracy was opposed to the meeting so near 
the date of the Constituent Assembly, representatives f rom the 
Front, f rom the Union of Zemstvos, the Peasants' Union, Union 
of Cossack Armies, Union of Officers, Knights of St. George, 
Death Battalions,* protesting. . . . The Council of the Rus- 
sían Republic was one chorus of disapproval. The entire ma- 
chinery set up by the Russian Revolution of March functioned 
to block the Congress of Soviets 

On the other hand was the shapeless will of the proletariat 
— ^the workmen, common soldiers and poor peasants. Many lo- 
cal Soviets were already Bolshevik; then there were the orga- 
nisations of the industrial workers, the FcAritchno-Zavadskiye 
Camitieti — ^Factory-Shop Committees ; and the insurgent Army 
and Fleet organisations. In some places the people, prevented 
from electing their regular Soviet delegates, held rump meet* 
* See Notes and Explanations. 
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inga and chose one of their number to go to Petrograd. Inl 
others they smashed the oíd obstructionist committees and \ 
formed new ones. A ground-swell of revolt heaved and cracked 
the crust which had been slowly hardeníng on the surf ace of 
revolutíonary fires dormant all those months. Only a spon- 
taneous mass-movement could hring about the AU-Rucrsiany/ 
Congress of Soviets. • . • 

Day after day the Bolshevik orators toured the barracks 
and factorie», violently denouncing ^^this Government of civil 
war." One Sunday we went, on a top-heavy steam tram that 
lumbered through oceans of mud, between stark faetones and 
immense churches, to Obukhavskjf Zavod, a Government muni- 
tions-plant out on the Schlüsselburg Prospekt. 

The meeting took place between the gaunt brick walls of 
á huge unfinished building, ten thousand black-clothed men and 
women packed around a scaíFolding draped in red, people 
heaped on piles of lumber and bricks, perched high up on shad- 
owy girders, intent and thunder-voiced. Through the duU, 
heavy sky now and again burst the sun, flooding reddish light 
through the skeleton windows upon the mass of simple faces 
uptumed to us. 

Lunatcharsky, a slight, student-like figure with the sensitive 
face of an artist, was telling why the power must be taken 
by the Soviets. Nothing else could guarantee the Revolution 
against its enemies, who were deliberately ruining the country, 
ruining the army, creating opportunities f or a new Kornilov. 

A soldier f rom the Rumanian front, thin, tragical and fierce, 
cried, "Comrades! We are starving at the front, we are stiff 
with cold. We are dying for no reason. I ask the American 
comrades to carry word to America, that the Russians wiU 
never give up their Revolution until they die. We will hold 
the fort wi':h all our strength until the peoples of the world rise 
and help us ! Tell the American workers to rise and fight for 
the Social Revolution T' 
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Then carne Petrovsky, sliglit, slow-voiced, implacable: 
"Now is the time f or deeds, not words. The economic sito- 
ation is bady but we must get used to it. They are trjmg to 
starye us and f reeze us. They are trying to provoke us. But 
let them know that they can go too f ar — ^that if they daxe to 
lay their hands upon the organisations of the proletaríat we 
will sweep them away like scum from the face of the earth!" 

The BolsheTik press suddenly expanded. Besides the two 
party papers, Robot chi Put and Soldat (Soldier), there ap- 
peared a new paper for the peasants, Derevenshaya Byednota 
(Village Poorest), poured out in a daily half-million edition; 
and on October ITth, Rabotchi i SoldaU lis leading article 
summed up the BoLshevik point of view: 

The fourth year's campaign will mean the annihilation of the 
army and the country. . . . There is danger for the safety of 
Petrograd. . . . Comiter-revolutionists rejoice in the people's mis- 
fortmies. . . . The peasants brought to desperation come out in 
open rebellion; the landlords and Gov^emment authoritíes massacre 
them with punitive expeditions; faetones and mines are closing 
down, workmen are threatened with starvation. • . , The bour- 
geoisie and its Generáis want to restore a blind discipline in the 
army. . . . Supperted by the bourgeoisie^ the Komilovtsi are openly 
getting ready to break up the meeting of the Constituent Assem-^ 
bly. ... 

The Kerensky Government is against the people. He will de- 
stroy the country. . . . This paper stands for the people and by 
the people — the poor elasses^ workers, soldiers and peasants. The 
people can only be saved by the completion of the Revolution • • . 
and for this purpose the fuU power must be in the hands of the 
Soviets. . . . 

This paper advocates the following: 
' Alí power to the Soviets — ^both in the capital and in the prov- 
Inces. 

Immediate truce on all f ronts. An honest peace between peoplcs. 

Landlord estates — without compensation — ^to the peasants. 
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Workers' control over industrial production. 

A faithfolly and honestly elected Constituent Assembly. 

It is interestíng to reproduce here a passage from that 
same paper — the organ of those Bolsheviki so well known to 
the world as Germán agents : 

The Germán kaiser^ covered with the blood of millions of dead 
people^ wants to posh bis army against Petrograd. Let us caU to 
tbe Germán workmen, soldiers and peasants^ wbo want peace not 
less than we do^ to . . . stand up against this damned war ! 

This can be done only by a revolutionary Government^ which 
wonld speak really f or the workmen^ soldiers and peasants of Rus- 
sia^ and would appeal over the heads of the diplomats directly to 
the Germán troops^ fOl the Germán trenches with proclamations 
in the Germán language. . . . Gur airmen would spread these 
proclamations all over Germany. . . . 

In the Council of the Republic the gulf between the two 
sides of the chamber deepened day by day. 

**The propertied classes," cried Earelin, for the Left So- 
cialist Revolutionaries, "want to exploit the revolutionary 
machine of the State to bind Russia to the war-chariot of the 
Allies ! The revolutionary parties are absolutely against this 
I)olicy. . . ." \ 

Oíd Nicholas Tchaikovsky, representing the PopuUst So- ; 
cialists, spoke against giving the land to the peasants, and took 
the side of the Cadets : 

**We must have immediately strong discipline in the army. 
« • • Since the beginning of the war I have not ceased to ínsist 
that it is a crime tb undertake social and economic reforms 
in war-time. We are committing that crime, and yet I am 
not the enemy of these reforms, because I am a Socialist." 

Cries from the Left, **We don't believe you!" Mighty 
applause from the Right. ... 

Adzhemov, for the Cadets, declared that there was no neces- 
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sity to tell the army what it was fighting for, since evcry 
soldier ought to realise that the first task was to drive the 
enemy from Russian territory. 

Eerensky himself carne twice, to plead passionately for na- 
tional unity, once bursting into tears at the end. The assem- 
bly heard him coldly, interrupting with íronical remarks. 

^molny Institute, headquarters of the Tsay-ee-kak and of 
the Petrograd Soviet, lay miles out on the edge of the city, be- 
side the wide Neva. I went there on a street-car, moving 
snail-like with a groaning noise through the cobbled, muddy 
streets, and jammed with people. At the end of the Une 
rose the graceful smoke-blue capolas of Smolny Convent out- 
lined in dull gold, beautif ul ; and beside it the great barracks- 
like fafade of Smolny Institute, two hundred yards long and 
three lofty stories high, the Impepal arms carved hugely in 
stone still insolent over the entrance. . • . 

Under the oíd régime a famous convent-school for the 
daughters of the Russian nobility, patronised by the Tsarina 
herself, the Institute had been taken over by the revolutionary 
organisations of workers and soldiers. Within were more than 
a hundred huge rooms, white and bare, on their doors enamelled 
plaques still informing the passerby that within was ^^Ladies' 
Class-room Number 4" or **Teachers' Bureau" ; but over these 
hung crudely-lettered signs, evidence of the vitality of the new 
order: "Central Committee of the Petrograd Soviet" and 
**T8ajf-ee'kaK^ and "Burean of Foreign Affairs"; "Union of 
Socialist Soldiers," "Central Committee of the AU-Russian 
Trade Unions," "Factory-Shop Committees," "Central Army 
Committee"; and the central offices and caucus-rooms of the 
political parties. . . . 

The long, vaulted corridors, lit by rare electric lights, were 
thronged with hurrying shapes of soldiers and workmen, some 
bent under the weight of huge bundles of newspapers, proc- 
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lamations, printed propaganda of all sorts. The sound of 
their heavj boots made a deep and incessant thunder on the 
wooden floor. . . . Signs were posted up everywhere: •*Com- 
rades! For the sake of your health, preserve cleanliness P* 
Long tables stood at the head of the stairs on every floor, and 
on the landings, heaped with pamphlets and the literature of 
the different political partie$, for sale. . . . 

The spacious, low-ceilinged refectory downstairs wa» still 
a dining-room. For two rubíes I bought a ticket entitling me 

TOBAPHIDH, 

m BAIllErO-lKE SAOPOBbil 
COBfllOAAlTE HHCT0T9. 

COMRADES 

FOR THE SAKE OF YOUR HEALTH, 

PRESERVE CLEANLINESS. 

to dinner, and stood in line with a thousand others, waiting to 
get to the long serving-tables, where twenty men and women 
were ladling from immense caoldrons cabbage soup, hunks of 
meat and piles of hasha^ slabs of black bread. Five kopeks 
paid for tea in a tin cup. From a basket one grabbed a greasy 
wooden spoon. . • . The benches along the wooden tables were 
packed with hungry proletarians, wolfing their food, plotting, 
shouting rough jokes across the room. • . • 

Upstairs was another eating^place, reserved for the Tsay^ 
ee-háh — though every one went there. Here could be had 
bread thickly buttered and endless glasses of tea. • . . 

In the south wing on the second floor was the great hall 
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oí meetings, the former ball-room of tbe Institute. A 
lofty white room lighted hy glazed-white chandeliers hold- 
ing hundreds of omate electric bulbs, and divided bj two 
rows of massive coluínns; at one end a dais, flanked with 
two tall many-branched light standards, and a gold fra me 
behind, from which the Imperial portrait had been cut. Here 
on festal occasions had been banked brílliant military and 
ecclesiastical uniforms, a setting for Grand Duchesses. . . • 
Just across the hall outside was the office of the Creden- 
tials Committee for the Congress of Soviets. I stood there 
watching the new delegates come in — burly, bearded soldiers, 
workmen in black blouses, a few long-haired peasants. The 
girl in charge — a member of Plekhanov's Yedinstvo^ group — 
smiled contemptuously. "These are very different people from 
the delegates to the first Siezd (Congress)," she remarked. 
"See how rough and ignorant they look! The Dark Peo- 
ple. . « •" It was trae; the depths of Russia had been stirred, 
(and it was the bottom which carne uppermost now. The Cre- 
Identials Committee, appointed by the oíd Tsatf-ee-kah, was 
^\ challenging delégate after delégate, on the ground that they 
I had been illegally elected. Earakhan, member of the Bolshevik 
Central Committee, simply grinned. **Never mind," he said, 
**When the time comes we'U see that you get your seats. • • ." 
Rabotchi i Soldat said: 

Tbe attention of delegates to the new All-Russian Congress is 
called to attempts of certain members of the Organising Commit- 
tee to break up the Congress, by asserting that it will not take place, 
and that delegates had better leave Petrograd. . . . Pay no at- 
tention to these lies. • . • Great days are coming. • . . 

It was evident that a quorum would not come together 
by November 2, so the opening of the Congress was postponed 
to the 7th. But the whole country was now aroused ; and the 
*See Notes and Explanations. 
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Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaríes,. realising that they] 
were defeated, suddenly changed their tactics and began to wire/ ->i|^ 
franticallj to tlieir provincial organisations to elect as manyj 
'^modérate" Socialist delegates as possible. At the same timé 
the Executive Committee of the Peasants' Soviets issued an 
emergency cali for a Peasants' Congress, to meet December 
13th and offset whatever action the workers and soldiers might 
take. ... ^ 

What would the Bolsheviki do? Rtimours ran through the 
city that there would be an armed "demonstration,** a vífltUr 
plen/nSe- — ^**coming out" of the workers and soldiers. The 
bourgeois and reactionary press prophesied insurrection, and 
urged the Government to arrest the Petrograd Soviet, or at 
least to prevent the meeting of the Congress. Such sheets as 
Navaya Rus advocated a general Bolshevik massacre. 

Gprky^s paper, Novaya ZhizUy agreed with the Bolsheviki 
that the reactionaries were attempting to destroy the Revolu- 
tion, and that if necessary they must be resisted by forcé of 
arms ; but all the parties of the revolutionary democracy must 
present a united front. 

As long as the democracy has not organised its principal f orces^ 
so long as the resistance to its iníluence is still strong^ there is no 
advantage in passing to the attack. But if the hostile elements 
appeal to force^ then the revolutionary democracy should enter the 
battle to seize the power^ and it will be sustained by the mbst pro- 
foimd strata of the people. . . . 

Gorky pointed out that both reactionary and Grovernment 
newspapers were incitin^ the Bolsheviki to violence. An in- 
surrection, however, would prepare the way for a new Komilov. 
He urged the Bolsheviki to deny the rumours. Potressov, ín 
the Meoshevik Dien (Day), published a sensational story, 
accompanied by a map, which professed to reveal the secret 
Bolshevik plan of campaign. 
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As if bj magic, the walls were covered with wamings,^^ 
proclamatioiifl, appeals, from the Central Conunittees of the 
^^moderate" and conservative factions and the Tsay-ee-kaK de- 
nouncing any ^demonstrations," imploríng the workers and 
soldiers not to listen to agítators. For instance, this from 
the Military Section of the Socialist Revolutionary party: 

Again mmonrs are spreading around the town of an intended 
vyiiuplennie. What is the sonrce of these rumours? What or- 
ganisatíon authorises these agítators who preach insurrection? The 
Bolsheviki^ to a question addressed to them in the Ttay-ee-hah, 
denied that they have anything to do with it. . . . But these rn- 
rnoors themselves carry with them i| great danger. It may easily 
happen that^ not taking into consideration the state of mind of the 
majority of the workers^ soldiers and peasants^ individual hot-heads 
wUl cali ont part of the workers and soldiers on the streets^ incit- 
ing them to an nprising. . . . In this f earf ul time through which 
revolntíonary Russia is passing^ any insurrection can easily tam 
into civil war^ and theré can result from it the destruction of all 
organisations of the proletariat^ built np with so much lahour. 
• • . The counter-revolntionary plotters are planning to take ad- 
vantage of this insurrection to destroy the Revolution, open the 
front to Wilhelm^ and wreck the Constituent Assembly. • . • Stick 
stubbomly to your posts! Do not come out! 

On October 28th, in the corridors of Smolny^ I spoke with 
Kameniev, a líttle man with a reddish pointed beard and Gal- 
lie gestures. He was not at all sure that enough delegates 
would come. "If there is a Congress," he said, "it will repre- 
sent the overwhelming sentiment of the people. If the major- 
ity is Bolshevik, as I think it will be, we shall demand that 
the power be given to the Soviets, and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment must resign. ..." 

Volodarsky, a tall, palé youth with glasses and a bad com- 
plexión, was more definite. "The *Lieber-Dans' and the other 
compromisers are sabotaging the Congress. If they succeed 
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in preventíng its meeting, — well, then we are realista enougb 
not to depend on thatr* 

Under date of October S9th I find entered in my notebook 
the f ollowing items culled f rom the newspapers of the day : 

Moghilev (General Staff Headquarters). Concentration here of 
loyal Guard Regiments^ the Savage División^ Cossacks and Death 
Battalions. 

The yunherf of the Officers' Schools of Pavlovsk, Tsarskoye 
Selo and Peterhof ordered by the Government to be ready to come 
to Petrograd. Oranienbaum yunkers arrive in the city. 

Part of the Armoured Car División of the Petrograd garrison 
stationed in the Winter Palace. 

Upon orders signed by Trotzky^ several thousand rifles deliv- 
ered by the Government Arms Factory at Sestroretzk to delegates 
of the Petrograd workmen. 

At a meeting of the City Militia of the Lower Liteiny Quarter^ 
a resolution demanding that all power be given to the Soviets. 

This is just a sample of the confused events of those fever- 
ish days, when everybody knew that something was going to 
happen, but nobody knew just wbat. 

At a meeting of the Petrograd Soviet in Smolny, the night 
of October SOth, Trotzky branded the ass.ertions of the bour- 
g^ois press that the Soviet contemplated armed insurrec- 
tion as "an attempt of the reactionaries to discredit and wreck 
the Congress of Soviets. . . . The Petrograd Soviet," he de- 
clared, **had not ordered any vystuplenme. If it is necessary 
we shall do so, and we will be supported by the Petrograd 
garrison. . . . They (the Government) are preparing a coun- 
ter^revolution ; and we shall answer with an off ensive which will 
be merciless and decisive." 

It is true that the Petrograd Soviet had not ordered a 
demonstration, but the Central Committee of the Bolshevik 

*See Notes and Ezplanations. 
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party was considering the question of insurrectíon. AU night 
I long the SSd they met. There were present all the party intel- 
lectuals, the leaders — and delegates of the Petrograd workers 
and garrison. Alone of the intellectuals Leoin and Trotzky 
stood for insurrectíon. Eren the military men opposed it. A 
vote was taken. Insurrectíon was defeated! 

Then aróse a rough workman, hís face convulsed wíth rage. 
"I speak for the Petrograd proletaríat,'' he saíd, harshly. 
"We are in favour of ínsurrection. Have it your own way, but 
I tell you now that if you allow the Soviets to be destroyed, 
we*Te through with your* Some soldíers joined him. • • • And 
after that they voted again — insurrectíon won. ... 

However, the right wing of the Bolshevikí, led by Riazanov, 
Kameniev anid Zinoviev, continued to campaign against an 
armed rising. On the moming of October Slst appeared in 
Rabotchi Put the flrst instalment of Lenin's "Letter to the 
Comrades,"^^ one of the most audacious pieces of political 
propaganda the world has ever seen. In it Lenín seriously pre- 
sented the arguments ín favour of insurrectíon, taking as text 
the objections of Kameniev and Riazonov. 

**Either we múst abandon our slogan, *A11 Power to the 
Soviets,"' he wrote, **or else we must make an insurrectíon. 
There is no middle course, . . .** 

That same aftemoon Paul Miliukov, leader of the Cadets, 
made a brilliant, bitter speecy * in the Council of the Republic, 
branding the Skobeliev nakaz as pro-German, declaring that 
the **revolutionary democracy" was destroying Russia, sneer- 
ing at Terestchenko, and openly declaring that he preferred 
Germán diplomacy to Russian. . . . The Left benches were 
one roaring tumult all through. • . . 

On its part the Government could not ignore the signifi- 
canee of the success of the Boishevik propaganda. On the 
29th a joint commission of the Government and the Council 
of the Republic hastily drew up two laws, one for giving the 
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land temporarily to the peasants, and the other for pushing 
an energetic foreign policy of peace. The next day Kerensky 
suspended capital punishment in the army. That same after- 
noon was opened with great ceremony the first session of the 
new ^^Commission for Strengthening the Republican Régime 
and Fighting Against Anarchy and Counter-Revolution'* — of 
which history shows not the slightest further trace. . . • The 
following moming with two other correspondents I interviewed 
J^erensky^* — the last time he received joumalists. 

"The Russian people/' he said, bitterly, "are suffering from ji 
economic fatigue — and from disillusionment with the Allies ! ¡j 
The world thinks that the Russian Revolution is at an end. '• 
Do not be mistaken. The Russian Revolution is just begin- 
ning. • . •" Words more prophetic, perhaps, than he knew. 

Stonny was the all-night meeting of the Petrograd Soviet 
the SOth of October, at which I was present. The '^modérate" 
Socialist intellectuals, officers, members of Army Committees, 
the Tsay-ee-káh^ were there in forcé. Against them rose 
up workmen, peasants and common soldiers, passionate and 
simple. 

A peasant told of the disorders in Tver, which he said 
were caused by the arrest of the Land Committees. "This 
Kerensky is nothing but a shield to the pamieshtchiki (land- 
owners)," he cried. "They know that at the Constituent As- 
sembly we will take the land anyway, so they are trying to 
destroy the Constituent Assembly !*' 

A machinist from the Putilov works descríbed how the 
superintendents were closing down the departments one by one 
on the pretexf that there was no fuel or raw materials. The 
Factory-Shop Committee, he declared, had discovered huge 
hidden supplies. 

**It is a provocatzia^** said he. "They want to starve us — 
or drivens to violence!" 

Among the soldiers one began, "Comrades! I bring you 
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greetings f rom the place where men are digging their graves 
anid cali them trenches!'' 

Then aróse a tall, gaunt young soldier, with flashing eyes, 
met with a roar of welcome. It was Tchudnovsky, reported 
killed in tbe July fighting, and now risen f rom the dead« 

*^The soldier masses no longer trust their officers. Eiren 
the Army Committees, who refused to cali a meeting of our 
Soviet, betrayed us. . . . The masses of the soldiers want the 
Constituent Assembly to be held exactly when ít was called 
f or, and those who daré to postpone it wiU be cursed — and 
not only platonic curses either, for the Army has guns 
too. . • /' 

He told of the electoral campaign for the Constituent now 
raging in the Fifth Army. "The officers, and especially the 
Mensheviki and the Socialist Revolutionaries, are trying de- 
liberately to cripple the Bolsheviki. Our papers are not al- 
lowed to circuíate in the trenches. Our speakers are ar- 
rested ^^ 

"Why don't you speak about the lack of bread?" shouted 
another soldier. 

"Man shall not Uve by bread alone," answered Tchudnov- 
sky, sternly. ... 

Followed him an officer, delégate from the Vitebsk Soviet, 
a Menshevik ohoronetz. "It isn^t the question of who has the 
power. The trouble is not with the Government, but with the 
war . . . and the war must be won bef ore any change — " At 
this, hoots and ironical cheers. "These Bolshevik agitators 
are demagogues!" The hall rocked with laughter. "Let us 
for a moment forget the class struggle — " But he got no 
farther. A voice yelled, "DonH you wish we would!" 

Petrograd presented a curious spectacle in those days. In 
the factories the committee-rooms were filled with stacks of 
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rifles, couríers carne and went, the Red Guard* drilled. . . . In 
all the barracks meetings every night, and all daj long inter- 
minable hot arguments. On the streets the crowds thickened 
toward gloomy evening, pouring iií slow voluble tides up and 
down the Nevsky, fighting for the newspapers. . . . Hold-ups 
increased to such an extent that it was dangeroas to walk 
down side streets. . . . On the Sadovaya one afternoon I saw 
a crowd of several hundred people beat and trample to death 
a soldier caught stealing. . . . Mysterious individuáis eircu- 
lated around the shivering women who waited in quetie long 
cold hours for bread and milk, whispering that the Jews had 
cornered the food supply — and that while the people starved, 
the Soviet members lived luxuriously. . . . 

At Smolny there were striet guards at the door and the 
outer gates, demanding everybody's pass. The committee- 
rooms buzzed and hummed all day and all night, hundreds of 
soldiers and workmen slept on the floor, wherever they could 
find room. Upstairs in the great hall a thousand people 
crowded to the uproarious sessions of the Petrograd 
Soviet. . . . 

Gambling clubs functioned hectically from dusk to dawn, 
with champagne flowing and stakes of twenty thousand rubíes. 
In the centre of the city at night prostitutes in jewels and 
expensive furs walked up and down, crowded the cafés. . . . 

Monarchist plots, Germán spies, smugglers hatching 
schemes. • • • 

And in the rain, the bitter chill, the great throbbing city 
under grey skies rushing f áster and f áster toward — ^what? 

*See Notes and Explanations. 
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In the relations of a weak Govemment and a rebellíous 
people ther^ comes a time when everj act of the authorities 
exaspérales the masses, and every refusal to act excites their 
contempt. • • • 

The proposal to abandon Petrograd raised a hurricane; 
Kerensky's public denial that the Govenmient had any such ] 
intention was met with hoots of derísion. I 

Pinned to the wall by the pressure of the Revolution (cried 
Rabotchi Put), the Government of "provisional" bourgeois tries to 
get free by giving out lying assurances that it never thought of 
fleeing from Petrograd^ and that it didn't wish to surrender the 
capital. • • • 

In Kharkov thirty thousand coal miners organised, adopt- 
ing the preamble of the I. W. W. constitution : "The working 
class and the employing class have nothing in common." Dis- 
persed by Cossacks, some were locked out by the mine-owners, 
and the rest declared a general strike. M inister of Commerce 
and Industry Konovalov appointed his assistant, Orlov, with 
plenary powers, to settle the trouble. Orlov was hated by the 
miners. But the Tsay-ee-kah not only supported his appoint- 
ment, but refused to demand that the Cossacks be recalled 
from the Don Basin. • • • 

This was followed by the dispersal of the Soviet at Kaluga. 
The ^Bolsheviki, having secured a majority in the Soviet, set 
free some political prisoners. With the sanction of the Gov- 
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emment Commissar the Municipal Duma called in troops f rom 
Minsk, and bombarded the Soviet headquarters wíth artillery. 
The Bolsheviki yielded, but as tSiey left the buflding Cossacks 
attacked them, crying, ^^This is what we'll do to all the other 
Bolshevik Soviets, including those of Moscow and Petrograd!'' 
This incident sent a wave of panic rage throughout Rus- 
sia* • • • 

In Petrograd was ending a regional Congress of Soviets 
of the North, presided over by the Bolshevik Krylenko. By an 
inunense majority it resolved that all power should be assumed 
bj the All-Russian Congress; and concluded by greeting the 
Bolsheviki in prison, bidding them rejoice, for the hour of 
their liberation was at hand* At the same time the first All-* 
Russian Conf erence of Factory-Shop Committees ^ declared em- 
phatically for the Soviets, and^ continued significantly, 

After liberatíng themselves politically f rom Tsardom, the work- 
ing-class wants to see the democratic régime trimnphant in the 
sphere of its productive activiiy. This is best expressed by Work- 
ers' Control over industrial production^ which naturally aróse in 
ihe atmosphere of economie decomposition created by the criminal 
policy of the dominating dasses. • . • 

The Union of Railwaymen was demanding the resignation 
of Liverovsky, Minister of Ways and Communications. . • • 

In the ñame of the Tsaff-ee-kah, Skobeliev insisted that 
the nakaz be presented at the Allied Conference, and formally 
protested against the sending of Terestchenko to París. Ter- 
estchenko offered to resign. • • • 

General Verkhovsky, unable to accomplish his reorganisa- 
tion of the army, only carne to Cabinet meetings at long in- 
tervals. • . • 

^ References in this chapter refer to the Appendix to Chapter III. See 
page SSO. 
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On November Sd Burtzev's Obshtchee Dielo carne out wiih 
great headlines : 

Citizens! Save the fatherland! 

I have just learned that yesterday^ at a meeting of the Commis- 
sion for National Defence^ Minister of War General VerkhoYsky^ 
one of the principal persons responsible for the fall of KorniloY, 
proposed to sign a sepárate peace^ independently of the Alliesw 

That is treason to Rusaia ! 

Terestchenko declared that the Provisional Government had 
not even ezamined Verkhovsky's proposition. 

"You might think^" said Terestchenko^ "that we were in a mad^ 
house !" 

The members of the Commission were astounded at the Oeneral's 
words. 

General Alexeyev wept 

No! It is not madness! It is worse. It is direct treason to 
Russia ! 

Kerensky^ Terestchenko and Nekrassov must immediately an- 
swer US conceming the words of Verkhovsky. 

Citizens^ arise ! 

Russia is being sold ! 

Saveher! 

What Verkhovsky really said was that the Allies must be 
pressed to offer peace, because the Russian army could fight 
no langer. ... 

Both in Russia and abroad the sensation was tremendous. 
Verkhovsky was given "indefinite leave of absence for ill- 
health," and left the Government. Obshtchee JOielo was sup- 
pressed. . . . 

Sunday, November 4th, was designated as the J3aj of the 
^^^9S^^ ,^°.Y??íí ^^^^ immense meetings planned all over the 
city, ostensibly to raise money for the organisation and the 
preSs ; really, to make a demonstration of strength. Suddenly 
it was announced that on the same day the Cossacks would 
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hold a Kresiny K hod — ^Procession of the Cross — in honour of 
the Ikon of 161S, through whose miraculous intervention Na- 
poleón had been driven from Moscow. The atmosphere was 
electric; a spark might kindle civil war. The Petrograd 
Soviet issued a manifestó, headed "Brothers — Cossacks !'* 

You^ Cossacks^ are being incited against ns, workers and sol- 
diers. This plan of Cain is being put into operation by our com- 
mon enemies^ the oppressors^ the privileged classes — generáis^ bank- 
ers^ landlords^ former officials^ former servants of the Tsar. . . . 
We are hated by all grafters^ rich men^ princes^ nobles^ generáis^ 
inclnding jonr Cossack generáis. They are ready at any moment 
to destroy the Petrograd Soviet and crush the Revolution. . . • 

On the 4th of November somebody is organising a Cossack re- 
ligions procession. It is a question of the free consciousness of 
every individual whether he will or will not take part in this pro- 
cession. We do not interfere in this matter^ ñor do we obstruct 
anybody. • . . However^ we wam you^ Cossacks! Look out and 
see to it that nnder the pretezt of a Krestni Khod, your Ealedins 
do not instigate you against workmen^ against soldiers. • • • 

The procession was hastily called off. . . . 

In the barracks and the working-class quarters of the town 
the Bolshevikí were preaching, "All Power to the Soviets?' 
and agents of the Dark Forces were urging the people to rise 
and slaughter the Jews, shop-keepers, Socialist leaders. • • • 

On one side the M onarchist press, incitíng to bloody repres- 
sion — on the other Lenin's great voice roaring, "Insurrec- 
tion! . . . We cannot wait any longer!" 

Even the bóurgeois press was uneásy.^ Birjevya Yiedo- 
mosti (Exchange Gazette) called the Bolshevik propaganda an 
attack on "the most elementary principies of society — personal 
security and the respect for prívate property.'* 

But it was the "modérate" Socialist joumals which were 
the most hostile.' "The Bolsheviki are the most dangerous 
enemies of the Revolution," declared Dielo Naroda, Said the 
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Menshevik Dien^ ^^The Govemment ought to defend itself and 
defend us.'* ] ^leklianov^s paper, Yedmstvo (Unity)*, called 
the attention of the Government ta the fact that the Petrograd 
workers were beíng anned, and demanded stern measures againsí 
the Bolsheviki. , 

Daily the Gavenunent seemed to become more helpless. 
Even the Municipal administration broke down. The colmnns 
óf the moming papers were fíUed with accounts of the most 
audacious robberies and murders» and the crimináis were un- 
molested. 

On the other hand armed workers patroUed the streets at 
nigfat) doing battle with marauders and requisitioning aims 
wherever they found them. 

On the first of November Colonel Polkovnikov, Military 
Conunander of Petrograd, issued a proclamation : 

Despite the diíHcult days through which the comitry is passing^ 
irresponsible appeals to armed demonstrations and massacres are 
still being spread around Petrograd^ and f rom day to day robbery 
and disorder increase. 

This state of things is disorganising the life of the citizens^ 
and hinders the systematic work of the Government and the Mu- 
nicipal Institutions. 

In full consciousness of my responsibility and my duty before 
my country^ I command: 

1. Every military unit^ in accordance with special instructions 
and within the territory of its garrison^ to afford every assistance 
to the Municipality^ to the Commissars^ and to the militia^ in the 
guarding of Government institutions. 

2. The organisation of patrols^ in co-operation with the Distriet 
Commander and the representatives of the city militia^ and the 
taking of measures for the arrest of crimináis and deserters. 

8, The arrest of all persons entering barracks and inciting 
to armed demonstrations and massacres^ and their delivery to the 
headquarters of the Second Commander of the city. 
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4. To suppress any armed demonstratíon or riot at its start^ wiih 
all armed f orces at hand. 

5. To afford assistance to the Commissars in preventing an- 
warranted searches in houses and unwarranted arrests. 

6. To report immediately all that happens in tbe district nnder 
charge to the Staff of the Petrograd Military District. 

I cali upon all Army Committees and organisations to afford 
their help to the commanders in fulfilment of the duties wiih which 
they are charged. 

In the Council of the Republic Kerensky declared Üiat 
the Government was fully aware of the Bolshevik preparations, 
and had sufficient forcé to cope with any demonstratíon.^ He 
accused Novaya Rím and Rabotchi Put of both doing the same 
kind of subversive work. "But owing to the absolute freedom 
of the press,*' he added, "the Grovemment is not in a position 
to combat printed lies.* . . .'* Declaring that these were two 
aspects of the same propaganda, which had for its object the 
counter-revolution, so ardently desired by the Dark Forces, 
he went on: 

"I am a doomed man, it doesn't matter what happens to me, 
and I have the audacity to say that the other enigmatic part 
is that of the unbelievable provocation created in the city by 
the Bolsheviki!" 

On November 2d only fifteen delegates to the Congress of 
Soviets had aiprived. ' Next day there were a hundred, and 
the moming after that a hundred and seventy-five, of whom 
one hundred and three were Bolsheviki. . . . Four hundred 
constituted a quorum, and the Congress was only three 
days off. • • • 

I spent a great deal of time at Smolny. It was no longer 
easy to get in. Double rows of sentries guarded the cúter 
gates, and once iniside the front door there was a long line of 

*This was not quite candid. TTie Provisional Government had sup- 
pressed Bolshevik papers before, in July, and was planning to do so agafn. 
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peo]rfe waiting to be let in, four at a time, to be questioned 
as to their identity and their business. Passes were gíven 
out, and the pass system was changed every few hours; for 
spies contínuaUy sneaked througb. . • . 
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Pass to Smolny Institute, issued by the Military Revolutionary Committee, giving 
mé tbe ríght of entry at any time. 

(Translation) 
Military RevoltxtionarT Committee 

attached to the 

Petrograd Soviet of W. ft S. D. 

Commandant's office 

i6th November, 1917 ^ 

No. 955 
Smolny Institute 

PASS 

Is given by the present to John Reed, correspondent of the American Socialist 
gnress, tmtil December i, tiie right of free entry into Smolny Institute. 

Commandant 
Adjutant 

One day as I carne up to the outer gate I saw Trotzjcy 
and his wife jiist ahead of me.^ They were halted by a soldier. 
Trotzky searched through his pockets, but could find no pass. 

"Never mind," he said finally. "You know me. My ñame 
is Trotzky.'' 

**You haven't got a pass," answered the soldier. stubbomly. 
**yovi cannot go in. Ñames don't mean anything to me.'' 
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*^But I am the president of the Petrograd Soviet.^ 

"Well/' replied the soldier, "if you're as important a fellow 
as that you must at least have one little paper." 

Trotzky was very patient. "Let me see the Commandant/' 
he said. The soldier hesitated, grumbling something about 
not wanting to disturb the Commandant for every devil that 
carne along. He beckoned finally to the soldier in command 
of the guard. Trotzky explained matters to him. "My ñame 
is Trotzky," he repeated. 

"Trotzky?" The other soldier scratched his head. **I've 
heard the ñame somewhere," he said at length. "I guess it's 
all right. You can go on in, comrade. . . •" 

In the corridor I met Kara khan, member of the Bolshevik 
Central Committee, who explained to me what the new Gov- 
ernment would be like. 

^^A loóse organisation, sensitive to the popular wiU as ex- 
pressed through the Soviets, allowing local forces full play. 
At present the Provisional Government obstructs the action 
of the local democratic wilj, just as the Tsar's Government 
did. The initiative of the new society shall come from be- 
low. . . . The forra of the Government will be modelled on 
the Constitution of the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party. The new Tsay-ee-káh^ responsible to frequent meetings 
of the All-Russían Congress of Soviets, will be the parliament ; 
the various Ministries will be headed by coUegia — committees — 
instead of by Ministers, and will be directly responsible to the 
Soviets. • . ." 

On October SOth, by appointment, I went up to a small, 
bare room in the attic of Smolny, to talk with Trotzky. In 
the middle of the room he sat on a rough chair at a bare table. 
Few questions from me were necessary; he talked rapidly and 
steadily, for more than an hour. The substance of his talk, 
in his own words, I give here: 

"The Provisional Grovernment is absolutely powerless. The 
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bourgeoisie is in control, but this control is masked by a fíe- 
titious coalition with the ohorontri parties. Now, during the 
Revolution, one sees revolts of peasants who are tired of wait- 
íng for their promised land; and all over the country, in all 
the toiling classes, the same disgust is evident. This domina- 
tion by the bourgeoisie is only possible by means of civil war. 
The Kornilov method is the onlyway bvwhich the bo urgeo isie 
c an control. But it is forcé which the bourgeoisie lacks. . . . 
The Army is with us. The conciliators and pacifists, Socialist 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviki, have lost all authority — ^be- 
cause the struggle between the peasants and the landlords, be- 
tween the workers and the employers, between the soldiers and 
the officers, has become more bitter, more irreconcilable than 
eyer. Only by the concerted action of the popular mass, only 
by the victory of proletarían dictatorship, can the Revolution 
be achieved and the people saved. • • • 

**The Soviets are the most perfect representatives of tHe"^ 
people — ^perfect in their revolutionary experience, in their j 
ideas and objects. Based directly upon the army in the \ 
trenches, the workers in the factories, and the peasants in the^ 
fíelds, they are the backbone of the Revolution. 

"There has been an attempt to créate a power without the 
Soviets — and only powerlessness has been created. Counter- 
revolutionary schemes of all sorts are now being hatched in 
the corridors of the Council of the Russian Republic. The 
Cadet party represents the counter-revolution militant. On 
the other side, the Soviets represent the cause of the people. 
Between the two camps there &te no groups of serious impor- 
tance. • • . It is the lutte finaXe. The bourgeois counter-revo- 
lution organises all its forces and waits for the moment to 
attack US. Our answer will be decisive. We will complete the 
work scarcely begun in March, and advanced during the 
Kornilov affair. . . .^ 
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He went on to speak of the new Goveminent's foreígn 
policy : 

^'Our fírsi act will be to cali for an immediate armistíce 
on all fronts, and a conference of peoples to discuss demo- 
cratic peace terms. The quantity of democracy we get in 
the peace settlement depends on the quantity of revolutionary 
response there is in Europe. If we créate here a Grovemment 
of the Soviets, that will be a powerful factor for immediate 
peace in Europe; for this Government will address itself 
directly and immediately to all peoples, over the heads of their 
Governments, proposing an armistice. At the moment of the 
conclusión of peace the pressure of the Russian Revolution will 
be in the direction of ^no annexations, no indemnities, the right 
of self-determination of peoples,' and a Federated Republic of 
Lv/rope. . . . 

*'At the end of this war I see Europe recreated, not by 
the diplomats, but by the proletariat. The Federated Repub- 
lie of Europe — the United States of Europe — ^that is what 
must be. National autonomy no longer suíBces. Economic 
evolution demands the abolition of national frontiers. If Eu- 
rope is to remain split into national groups, then Imperialism 
will recommence its work. Only a Federated Republic of 
Europe can give peace to the world.'' He smiled — that fine, 
faintly ironical smile of his. **But without the actíon of the 
European masses, these ends cannot be realised — ^now. • . .'* 

Now while everybody was waiting for the Bolsheviki to 
appear suddenly on the streets one moming and begin to 
shoot down people with white coUars on, the real insurrection 
took its way quite naturally and openly. 

The Provisional Government planned to send the Petrograd 
garrison to the front. 

The Petrograd garrison numbered about sixty thousand 
men, who had taken a prominent part in the Revolution, It 
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was thej who had tumed the tide in the great dajs of March, 
created the Soviets of Soldiers' Deputies, and hurled back 
Kornilov from the gates of Petrograd. 

Now a large part of them were BolsheVlki. When the 
Provisional Government talked of evacuatíng the city, it was 
the Petrograd garrison which answered, "If you are not capable 
of defending the capital, conclude peace; if you cannot con- 
dude peace, go away and make room for a People's Govern- 
ment which can do both. • • •" 

It was evident that any attempt at insurrection depended 
upon the attitude of the Petrograd garrison. The Govern- 

9 

ment's plan was to replace the garrison regiments with **de- 
pendable" troops — Cossacks, Death Battalions. The Army 
Conunittees, the **moderate'' Socialists and the Tsay-ee-háh 
supported the Government, A wide-spread agitation was car- 
ried on at the Front and in Petrograd, cmphasizing the fact 
that for eight months the Petrograd garrison had been leading 
an easy Ufe in the barracks of the capital, while their exhausted 
comrades in the trenches starved and died. 

Naturally there was some truth in the accusation that the 
garrison regiments were reluctant to exchange their compara- 
tive comfort for the hardships of a winter campaign. But 
there were other reasons why they refused to go. The Petro- 
grad Soviet feared the Government's intentions, and from 
the Front came hnndreds of delegates, chosen by the common 
soldiers, crying, "It is true we need reinforcements, but more 
important, we must know that Petrograd and the Revolution 
are well-guarded. . • . Do you hold the rear, comrades, and 
we will hold the front !" 

On October 25th, behlnd closed doors, the Central Com-^ 
mittee of the Petrograd Soviet discussed the formation of a 
special Müitary Committee to decide the whole question. The 
next day a meeting of the Soldiers* Section of the Petrograd 
Soviet dected a Committee, which immediately proclaimed a 
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boycott of the bourgeois newspapers, and condemned the Tsay- 
ee-kak for opposing the Congress of Soviets. On the 29th, 
in open session of the Petrograd Soviet, Trotzky proposed 
that the Soviet formally sanction the Military Revolutionary 
Committee. "We ought," he said, "to créate our special or- 
ganisation to march to battle, and if necessary to die. • . ." It 
was decided to send to the front two delegations, one from the 
Soviet and one from the garrison, to confer with the Soldiers' 
Committees and the General Staff. 

At Pskov, the Soviet delegates were met by Greneral Tchere- 
missov, commander of the Northern Front, with the curt 
declaration' that he had ordered the Petrograd garrison to 
the trenches, and that was all. The garrison committee was 
not allowed to leave Petrograd. . . . 

A delegation of the Soldiers' Section of the Petrojgrad 
Soviet asked that a representative be admitted to the StaíF of 
the Petrograd District. Refused. The Petrograd Soviet de- 
manded that no orders be issued without the approval of the 
Soldiers' Section. Refused. The delegates were roughly told, 
"We only recognise the Tsay-ee-kah, We do not recognise you; 
if you break any laws, we shall arrest you." 

On the SOth a meeting of representatives of all the .Petro- 
grad regiments passed a resolution : **The Petrograd garrison 
no longer recognises the ProvisioTial Government. The Petro- 
grad Soviet Í8 our Government, We tciU óbey ordy the orden 
of the Petrograd Soviet^ through the Müitary Revolutionary 
Commttee,** The local military units were ordered ,to wait 
for instructions from the Soldiers' Section of the Petrograd 
Soviet. 

Next day the Tsay-ee-Jcah summoned its own meeting, com- 
posed largely of officers, formed a Committee to cooperate 
with the Staff, and detailed Commissars in all quarters of the 
city. 

A great soldier meeting at Smolny on the Sd resolved; 
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Salnting the creatíon of the Military Revolntionary Committee, 
thf Petrograd garríson promises it complete snpport in all its ac- 
tíons^ to nnite more closely the front and the rear in the interests^ 
of the Revolution. 

The garríson moreover declares that with the revolutionary 
proletariat it assnres the maintenance of revolutionary order in 
Petrograd. Every attempt at provocation on the part of the Kor- 
nilovtsi or the boiirgeoÍ3Íe will be met with merciless resistance. 

Now conscious of its power, the Military Revolutionary 
Committee peremptorily summoned the Petrograd Staff to 
submit to its control. To all printing plants it gave orders 
not to publish any appeals or proclamations without the Com- 
mittee's authorísation. Armed Commissars visited the Kron- 
versk arsenal and seized great quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion, halting a shipment of ten thousand bayonets whieh was 
being sent to Novotcherkask, headquarters of Kaledin. . • • 

Suddenly awake to the danger, the Government offered im- 
munity if the Committee would disband. Too late. At mid- 
night November 5th Kerensky himself sent Malevsky to offer 
the Petrograd Soviet representation on the Staff. The Mili- 
tary Revolutionary Committee accepted. An hour later Gren- 
eral Manikovsky, acting Minister of war, countermanded the 
offer. . • • 

Tuesday morning, November 6th, the city was thrown into 
excitement by the appearance of a placard signed, ^^Military 
Revolutionary Committee attached to the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies.*' 

To the Popolation of Petrograd. Citizens! 

Comiter-revolution has raised its criminal head. The Eomil- 
ovtsi are mobilising their forces in order to crush the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets and break the Constituent Assembly. At 
the same time the pogromUts may attempt to cali upon the people 
of Petrograd for tronble and bloodshed. The Petrograd Soviet 
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of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies takes upon itself the guarding 
of revolutionary order in the city against counter-revolntíonarjr and 
pogrom attempts. 

The Petrograd garrison will not allow any violence ór disorders. 
The populatíon is invited to arrest hooligans and Black Hnndred 
agitators and take them to the Soviet Commissars at the nearest 
barracks. At the first attempt of the Dark Forces to make trouble 
on the streets of Petrograd^ whether robbery or fighting^ the 
crimináis will be wiped off the face of the earth! 

Citizens! We cali upon you to maintain complete qniet and 
self-possession. The cause of order and Revolution is in strong 
hands. 

List of regiments where there are Commissars of the Militarj 
Revolutionary Committee. • • • 

On the 3rd the leaders of the Bolsheviki had another his- 
torie meeting behind closed doors. Notified by Zalkind, I 
waited in the corridor outside the door; and Volodarsky as he 
came out told me what was going on. 

Lenin^ spoke : **November 6th will be too early. We must 
have an all-Russian basis for the rising; and on the 6th all 
the delegates to the Congress will not have arrived. . . . On 
the other hand, November 8th wiU be too late. By that time 
the Congress will be organised, and it is diíBcult for a large 
organised body of people to take swift, decisive action. We 
must act on the 7_th, the day the Congress meets, so that we 
may say to it, *Here is the power! What are you going to 
dowithit?''' 

In a certain upstairs room sat a thin-faced, long-haired 
individual, once an officer in the armies of the Tsar, then revo- 
lutionist and exile, a certain Avseenko, called AntpnpV) mathe- 
matician and chess-player; he was drawing careful plana for 
the seizure of the capital. 

On its side the Government wha preparing. Inconspicu- 
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ously certain of the most loyal regiments, from widely-sepa- 
rated divisions, -wjere ordered to Petragrad. The yv/nker 
artillery was drawn into the Winter Palace. Patrols of Cos- 
sacks made their appearance in the strcets, for the first time 
since the July days. Polkovnikov issued order after order, 
threatening to repress all insubordination with the "utmost 
energy.*' Kishkin, Minister of Public Instruction, the worst- 
hated member of the Cabinet, was appointed Special Commissar 
to keep order in Petrograd; he named as assistants two men 
no less unpopular, Rutenburg and Paltchinsky. Petrograd, 
Cronstadt and Finland were declared in a state'of siege — upon 
which the bourgeois N(yooye Vremya (New Times) remarked 
ironically : 

Why the state of siege? The Goveminent is no longer a power. It 
has no moral authority and it does not possess the necessary apparatus to 
nse forcé. . . . In the most favourable circumstances it can only ne- 
gotiate with any one who consents to parley^ Its authority goes no far- 
ther* • • • 

Monday moming, the 5th > I dropped in at the Marinsky 
Palace, to see what was happening in the Council of the Russian 
Republic. Bitter debate on Terestchenko's foreign policy. 
Echoes of the Burtzev-Verkhovski affair. All the diplomáis 
present except the Italian ambassador, who eyerybody said 
was prostrated by the Carso disaster. ... 

As I came in, the Left Socialist Revolutionary Earelin was 
reading aloud an editorial from the London Times which said, 
"The remedy for Bolshevism is bullets!" Turning to the 
Cadets he cried, "That's what yon think, tool'* 

Voices from the Right, «Yes ! Yes P' 

^TTes, I know you think so," answered Earelin» hotly. 
**But you haven't the courage to try it !" 

Then Skobeliev, looking like a matinée idol with bis soft 
blond beard and wavy yellow hair, rather apologetically de- 
fending the Soviet nakaz. Terestchenko followed, assailed 
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from the Left by críes of ^Resignation! Resignation !'' He 
insisted that the delégales of the Government and of - the 
Tsay-ee-hah to París should have a common point of view — 
his own. A few words about the restoration of discipline in 
the army, about war to victory, . . . Tumult, and over the 
^stubbom opposition of the truculent Left, the Council of the 
Republic passed to the simple order of the daj. i 

There stretched the rows of Bolshevik seats — empty since . 
that first day when they left the Council, carrying with them 
so much life. As I went down the stairs it seemed to me that 
in spite of the bitter wrangling, no real voice from the rough 
world outside could penétrate this high, cold hall, and that the 
Provisional Government was wrecked — on the same rock of 
War and Peace that had wrecked the Miliukov Ministry. • . . \ 
The doorman grumbled as he put on my coat, "I don't knoir 
what is becoming of poor Russia. All these Mensheviki and. 
Bolsheviki and Trudoviki. . . • This Ukraine and this Fin- 
land and the Germán imperialists and the English imperíalists.. 
I am forty-five years oíd, and in all my life I never heard so 
many words as in this place. . . •" 

In the corrídor I met Professor Shatsky, a rat-f aced indi- 
vidual in a dapper frock-coat, very influential in the councils 
of the Cadet party. I asked him what he thought of the 
much-talked-of Bolshevik xn/stuplemáe. He shrugged, sneer- 
ing. 

**They are cattle — canaXHe^^ he answered. "They will not 
daré, or if they daré they will soon be sent flying. From our | 
point of view it will not be bad, for then they will ruin them- ' 
selves and have no power in the Constituent Assembly. ... | 

"But, my dear sir, allow me to outline to you my plan for í 
a form of Government to be submitted to the Constituent As- 
sembly. You see, I am chairman of a commission appointed I 
from this body, in conjunction with the Provisional Govern- 
ment, to work out a constitutional project. . . . We will 
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have a legislative assembly of two chambers, such as you have 

in the United States. In the lower chamber will be territorial 

representatives ; in the upper, representatives of the libera] 

professions, zemstvos, Cooperatives — and Trade Unions. . . .'* 

Outside a chill/damp wind carne from the west, and the cold 

mud underfoot soaked through my shoes. Two companies 

of ywnkers passed swinging up the Morskaya, tramping stiffly 

in their long coats and singing an oldtime crashing chorus, 

such as the soldiers used to sing under the Tsar. . . . At the 

first cross-street I noticed that the City Militiamen were 

mounted, and armed with revolvers in bríght new holsters; 

a little group of people stood silently staríng at them. At 

the comer of the Nevsky I bought a pamphlet by Lenin, "Will 

the Bolsheviki be Able to Hold the Power?'* paying for it with 

one of the stamps which did duty for small change. The 

usual street-cars crawled past, citizens and soldiers clinging 

to the outside in a way to make Theodore P. Shonts green 

with envy. . . . Along the sidewalk a row of deserters in 

uniform sold cigarettes and sunflower seeds. . . • 

Up the Nevsky in the sour twilight crowds were battling 
for the latest papers, and knots of people were trying to make 
out the multitudes of appeals^ and proclamations pasted in 
eyery flat place; from the Tsay-ee-kahy the Peasants' Soviets, 
the **moderate" Socialist parties, the Army Committees — 
threatening, cursing, beseeching the workers and soldiers to 
stay home, to support the Government. ... 

An armoured automobile went slowly up and down, siren 
screaming. On every comer, in every open space, thick 
groupis were clustered; arguing soldiers and students. Night 
carne swiftly down, the wide-spaced street-lights flickered on, 
the tides of people flowed endlessly. • • • It is always like that 
in Petrograd just before trouble. • . . 

The city was nervous, starting at every sharp sound. But 
still no sign from the Bolsheviki; the soldiers stayed in tiie 
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barracks, the workmen in the faetones. . . . We went to a 
moving picture show near the Kazan Cathedral — a Uoody 
Italian film of passion and intrigue. Down front were some 
soldiers and sailors, staring at the screen in childlike wonder, 
totally unable to comprehend why there should be so much 
violent running about, and so much homicide. . . . 

From there I hurried to Smolny. In room 10 on the top 
floor, the Military Re volutionary Cqmmittee sat in continuous 
session, under the chairmanship of a tow-headed, eighteen-year- 
oíd boy named Lazimir. He stopped, as he passed, to shake ^ 
hands rather bashfully. i 

"Peter-Paul Fortress has just come over to us," said he, | 

with a pleased grin. *^A minute ago we got word from a 

regiment that was ordered by the Government to come to 

ÍPetrograd. The men,were suspicious, so they stopped the train 

at Gatchina and sent a delegation to us. ^What's the mat- 

ter?' they asked. *What have you got to say? We have just 

, passed a resolution, "AIl Power to the Soviets." * . . . The 

Military Revolutionary Committee sent back word, ^Brothers! 

We greet you in the ñame of the Revolution. Stay where you 

; are until further instructions !' '* 

All telephones, he said, were cut off: but communication 
with the faetones and barracks was established by means of 
miUtary telephonograph apparatus. ... 

A steady stream of couriers and Commissars carne and 
went. Outside the door waited a dozen volunteers, ready to 
carry word to the f arthest quarters of the clty. One of them, 
a gypsy-faced man in the uniform of a lieutenant, said in 
French, "Everything is ready to move at the push of a but- I 
ton. ..." j 

There passed Podvoisk^, the thin, bearded civillian whose . 
brain conceived the strategy of ínsurrection; Antonov, un- ' 
shaven, his collar filthy, drunk with loss of sleep; Erylenkp, I 
the squat, wide-faced soldier, always smiling, with his violent 
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gestures and tumbling speech ; and Dybenko, the giant bearded 
sailor with the placid face. Tliese were the men of the hour — 
and of other hours to come. 

Downstairs in the office of the Factory-Shop Committees 
sat Seratoy, signing orders on the Government Arsenal for 
arms — one hundred and fifty rifles for each f actory. . . • Delé- 
gales waited in Une, forty of them. . . . 

In the hall I ran into some of the minor Bolshevik leaders. 
One showed me a revolver. "The game is on," he said, and his 
face was palé. "Whether we move or not the other side knows 
it must finish us or be finished. . • ." 

The Petrograd Soviet was meeting day and night. As I 
carne' into the great hall Trotzkx was just finishing. 

"We are asked," he said, "if we intend to have a v¡fstur 
pLennie. I can give a clear answer to that question. The 
Petrograd Soviet feels that at last the moment has arrived 
when the power must fall into the hands of the Soviets. This 
transfer of government will be accomplished by the All-Russian 
Congress. Whether an armed demonstration is necessary will 
depend on • • . those who wish to interfere with the All-Rus- 
sian Congress. • • • 

"We feel that our Government, entrusted to the personnel 
of the Provisional Cabinet, is a pitiful and helpless Govern- 
ment, which only awaits the sweep of the broom of History 
to give way to a really popular Government. But we are 
trying to avoid a conflict, even now, to-day. We hope that 
the All-Russian Congress will take . . • into its hands that 
power and authority which rests upon the organised freedom 
of the people. If, however, the Government wants to ütilise 
the short period it is expected to Uve — twenty-four, forty- 
eight, or seventy-two hours — ^to attack us, then we shall answer 
with counter-attacks, blow for blow, steel for iron!" 
f Amid cheers he announced that the Left Socialist Revolu- 
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tionaríes had agreed to send representatives into the Military 
Revolutionarj Conunittee. • • • 

As I lef t Smolny, at three o'clock in the morningy I noticed 
that two rapid-firing giins had been mounted, one on each 
side of the door, and that strong patrols of soldiers guarded 
the gates and the near-by street-comers. Bill Shatov* carne 
bounding up the steps. **Well," he cried, **We're off ! Keren- 
sky sent the ywnkerg to cióse down our papers, Soldat and 
Rábotchi Put. But our troops went down and smashed the 
GrOTtenunent seáis, and now we'rc sending detachments to 
seize the bourgeois newspaper offices !" Exultantly he slapped 
me on the shoulder, and ran in. . • • 

On the moming of the 6th I had business with the censor, 
whose office was in the Ministry of Foreign AjBTairs. Every- 
where, on all the walls, hysterical appeals to the people to 
remain ^cafan." Folkovnikov emitted prikaz after prikaz: 

I order all military units and detachments to remain in their 
barracks mitil further orders from the Staff of the Military Dis- 
trict. • • • All officers who act withont orders from their snperiors 
will be conrt-martialled f or mntiny. I f orbid absolutely any execn- 
tíon by soldiers of instructions from other organisations. . . • 

The moming papers announced that the GU)vemment had 
suppressed the papers Novaya Rus, Zhivoye Slovo, Rábotchi 
Put and Soldat, and decreed the arrest of the leaders of the 
Petrograd Soviet and the membersr of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee. • • • 

As I crossed the Falace Square several batteries of ywnker 
artiUery carne through the Red Arch at a jingling trot, and 
drew up before the Palace. The great red building of the 
General Staff was unusually animated, several armoured auto- 
mobiles ranked before the door, and motors full of officers were 

^ Well known in the American labor mo^ement. 
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coming and going^ • • • The censor was very much excited, S 
like a small boy at a circus. Eerensky, he said, had just 
gone to the Council of the Repub lic to offer his resignation. 
I hurríed down to the Marinsky Palac e, arriving at the end of 
that passionate and ahnost incoherent speech of Eerensky's, 
full of self-justifícation and Iñtter denuncia tibn of his enemies. 

*^I will cite heiie the most characterístic passage from a 
whole seríes of articles published in Rabotchi Put by Ulianov- 
Leni ny a state crimina l who is in hiding and whom we are 
trying to find. . . • This state criminal has invited the prole- 
tariat and the Fetrograd garrison to repeat the experience of 
the 16th-18th of July, and insists upon the immediate neces- 
ísity for an armed rising. • • • Moreover, other Bolshevik 
leaders have taken the floor in a series of meetings, and also 
made an appeal to immediate insurrection. Particularly 
should be noticed the activity of the present president of the 
Petrograd Soviet, Bronstein-Trótzky. . . • 

**I ought to bring to your notice • • • that the expressions 
and the style of a whole series of articles in Rabotchi Put and 
Soldat resémble absolutely thóse of TUovaya Rus* • . • We 
have to do not so much with the movement of such and such 
political party, as with the exploitation of the political igno- 
ranee and criminal instincts of a part of the population, a 
sort of organisation whose object it is to provoke in Russia, 
cost what it may, an inconscient movement of destruction and 
pillage; for given the state of mind of the masses, any move- 
ment at Petrograd will be f oUowed by the most terrible mas- 
sacres, which will cover with etemal shame the ñame of free 
Russia. • • • 

^' . • • By the admission of Ulianov-Lénin himself, the 
situation of the extreme left wing of the Social Democrats in 
Russia is very favourable." (Here Kerensky read the follow- 
ing quotation from Lenin's article.) ; 
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Thixik of it! • • • The Gennan oomrades haye only one Lieb - 
knechty withont newspapen, without f reedom of meetingy witbout a 
Soviet • • • They are opposed by the incredible hostility of all 
classes of society — and jet the Germán comrades trj to act; while 
we^ having dozens of newspapers^ f reedom of meeting^ the majority 
of the Soviets^ we^ the best-placed intemational proletarians of the 
entire world^ can we refnse to snpport the Germán revolutionists 
and insnrrectionarj organisations? • . . 



Kerensky then coBtinued: 

^The organisers of rebellion recognise thus implicitly that 
the most perfect conditions for the free action of a politícal 
party obtain now ín Russia, administered by a FroTÍaional 
Government at the head of which is, in the eyes of this party, 
^a usurper and a man who has sold himself to the bourgeoisie, 
the Minister-President Kerensky. • . .* 

'^. • . The organisers of the insurrectíon do not come to 
the aid of the Grenhan proletariat, but of the Grerman govem- 
ing classes, and they open the Russian front to the iron fists 
of Wilhehn and his friends. . . . Little matter to the Provi- 
sional Government the motives of these people, little matter if 
they act consciously or unconsciously ; but in any case, from 
this tribune, in full consciousness of my responsibility, I qualif y 
such acts of a Russian political party as acts of treason 
to Russia! 

"• . . I place myself at the point of view of the Right, and 
I propose immediately to proceed to an investigation and 
make the necessary arrests." (Uproar from the Left.) 
**Listen to me !" he cried in a powerf ul voice. **At the moment 
when the state is in danger, because of conscious or unconscious 
treason, the Provisional Government, and myself among others, 
prefer to be killed rather than betray the life, the honour 
and the independence of Russia. . . ." 

At this moment a paper was handed to Kerensky. 

*^I have just received the proclamation which they are dis- 
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tributing to the regiments. Here is the contents." Reading: 

" *The Petrograd Soviet of Workers* and Soldien' Deputies 
Í8 menaced. We order immediatély the regiments to mobüise 
on a war footing and to await new orders. AU délay or non- 
ewecution of this order wtU be considered as an act of treaion 
to the Revohition, The MiUtary Revolutionary Committee. 
For the Presidenta Podvoisky. The Secretary, Antonov.* 

^^In reality, this is an attempt to raise the populace against 
the existing order of thíngs, to break the Constituent and to 
open the front to the regiments of the iron fist of Wil- 
hehn. • • • 

^^I say ^populace' intentionally, becanse the conscious de- 
mocracy and its Tsay-ee-Tcah^ all the Army organisatíons, 
all that free Russia glorifies, the good sense, the honour and 
ihe conscience of the great Russian democracy, protests 
against these things. . . • 

"I have not come here with a prayer, but to state my firm 
conviction that the Provisional Government, which defends at 
this moment our new liberty — that the new Russian state, 
destined to a brilliant future, will find unanimous support ex- 
cept among those who have never dared to face the truth. . . . 

". . . The Provisional Grovernment has never violated the 
liberty of all citizens of the State to use their political 
rights. • . . But now the Provisional Government • • • de- 
clares: in this moment those elements of the Russian nation, 
those groups and parties who have dared to lift their hands 
against the free will of the Russian people, at the same time 
threatening to open the front to Grermany, must be liquidated 
with decisión! • . • 

"Let the population of Petrograd understand that it will 
encounter a firm power, and perhaps at the last moment good 
sense, conscience and honour will triumph in the hearts of 
those who still posse^s them. . . ," 
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All through this speech, the hall rang with deafening 
clamour. When the Minister-President had stepped down, 
pale-faced and wet with perspiration, and strode out with his 
suite of officers, speaker after speaker from the Left and 
Centre attacked the Right, all one angry roaring. Eren the 
Socialist Revolutíonaries, through Gotz: 

*^The policy of the Bolsheviki is demagogic and criminal, 
in their exploitation of the popular discontent. But there 
is a whole series of popular demands which have received no 
satisfaction up to now. . . . The questions of peace, land and 
the democratization of the army ought to be stated in such a 
fashion that no soldier, peasant or worker would have the least 
doubt that our Government is attempting, fírmly and infallibly, 
to solve them. ... 

^^e Menshevíki do not wish to provoke a Cabinet crisis, 
and we are ready to defend the Provisional Government with 
all our energy, to the last drop of our blood — ^if only the Provi- 
sional Government, on all these buming questions, will speak 
the clear and precise words awaited by the people with such 
impatience. . . ." 

Then Martov, furious: 

"The words of the Minister-President, who allowed hiin- 
self to speak of ^populace' when it is question of the movement 
of important sections of the proletariat and the army — ^al- 
though led in the wrong direction — ^are nothing but an incite- 
ment to civil war." 

The order of the day proposed by the Left was voted. It 
amounted practically to a vote of lack of confidence. 

1. The armed demonstration which has been preparing for some 
days past has for its object a coup d'etat, threatens to provoke 
civil war^ creates conditions favourable to pogrom» and counter- 
revolution^ the mobilization of counter-revolutionary forces^ such as 
the Black Hundreds^ which will inevitably bring about the impos- 
sibility of convoking the Constituent^ will cause a military catastro- 
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phe^ the death of the Revolatíon^ paralyse the economic life of the 
country and destroy Russia; 

2. The conditions favourable to this agitation have been createdl 
by delay in passing nrgent measures^ as well as objective conditions! ^ 
cansed by the war and the general disorder. It is necessary bef ore ) 
everything to promúlgate at once a decree transmitting the land to 
the peasants' Land Committees^ and to adopt an energetic course 

of action abroad in proposing to the Allies to proclaim their peace- 
terms and to begin peace-parleys ; 

3. To cope with Monarchist manif estations and pogromist mové- 
ments^ it is indispensable to take immediate measures to suppress 
these movements^ and for this purpose to créate at Petrograd a 
Committee of Public Safety^ composed of representatives of the 
Municipality and the organs of the revolutionary democracy^ act- 
ing in contact with the Provisional Government. . . . 

It is interesting to note that the Mensheviki and Socialist 
Revolutionaries all rallied to this resolution. • . . When 
Kerensky saw it, however, he summoned Avkbentiey to the 
Winter Palace to explain. If it expressed a lack of confidence 
in the Provisional Government, he begged Avksentiev to j 
f orm a new Cabinet. Dan, Gotz and Avksentiev, the leaders 1 ^ 
of the **compromisers," performed their last compromise. • . ./ "^ 
They explained to Kerensky that it was not meant as a critiy 
cism of the Government ! 

At the comer of the M orskaya and the Nevsky, squads of 
soldiers with fíxed bayonets were stopping all prívate auto- 
mobiles, tuming out the occupants, and orderíng them toward 
the Winter Palace. A large crowd had gathered to watch 
them. Nobody knew whether the soldiers belonged to the 
Government or the Military Revolutionary Committee. Up 
in front of the Kazan Cathedral the same thing was happening, 
machines being directed back up the Nevsky. Five or six 
sailors with rifles carne along, li^^ghing excitedly, and fell into 
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conversation with two of the soldiers. On the sailors' hat 
bands were Ávrora and Zaria Svohody^ — ^the ñames of 
the leading Bolshevik cruisers of the Baltic Fleet. One of 
them saidy ^^Cronstadt is coming!" . . • It was as if, in 1792» 
on the streets of París, some one had said: *^The Marseíllais 
are coming!" For at Cronstadt were twenty-five thousand 
sailors, convinced Bolsheviki and not afraid to die. • • • 

Robot chi i Soldat was just out, all its front page one huge 
proclamation : 

SOLDIERS! WORKEBS! CITIZENS! 

The enemiea of the people passed last night to the offensive. 
The Eomilovists of the Staff are trying to draw in from the 
i^uburhs ¡funhers and voltinteer battalions. The Oranienbanm ifun- 
hers and the Tsarskoye Selo volunteers refused to come out. A 
stroke of high treason is being contemplated against the Petrograd 
Soviet. • . . The campaign of the comiter-revolutionists is being 
directed against the All-Bussian Congress of Soviets on the eve 
of its opening^ against the Constitnent Assemblj% against the 
people. The Petrograd Soviet is guarding the Revolntion. The 
Miütarj Revolutionary Conunittee is directing the repulse of the 
conspirators' attack. The entire garrison and proletariat of Petro- 
grad are ready to deal the enemy of the people a crushing blow. 

The Military Bevolutionarj Committee decrees: 

1. All regimentáis división and batüe-ship Committees, together 
with the Soviet Commissars^ and all revolutionary organisations^ 
shall meet in continuous session^ concentrating in their hands all 
information about the plans of the conspirators. 

2. Not one soldier shall leave his división without permission 
of the Committee. 

B. To send to Smolny at once two delegates from each military 
unit and £ve from each Ward Soviet 

4. All members of the Petrograd Soviet and all delegates to 
the AU-Rossian Congress are invited immediately to Smolny for 
an extraordinary meeting. 

Counter-revolution has raised its criminal head. 
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A grea» danger threatens all the conquesta and hopes of the 
soldiers and workers. 

But the forces of the Revolntion hj far ezceed those of ita 
enemies. 

The canse of the People is in strong hands. The conspirators 
will be crnshed. 

No hesitation or donbts! Firnmess^ steadfastness, discipline, 
determinatiim ! 

Long live the Revolution ! 

The Miliiary Revolúiionary Commiitee» 

The Petrograd Soviet was meeting continuously at Smolny, 
a centre of storm, delegates falling down asieep on the floor 
and rising again to take part in the debate, Trotzky, Kameniev, 
Yolodarsky speaking six, eight, twelve hours a day. . • . 

I went down to room 18 on the first floor where the Bol- 
shevik delegates were holding caucas, a harsh voice steadily 
booming, the speaker hidden by the crowd : ^^The compromisers 
say that we are isolated. Pay no attention to them. Once 
it begins they must be dragged alongé with us, or else lose 
their foUowing. • • ." 

Here he held up a piece of paper, **We aTe dragging 
them! A message has just come from the Mensheviki and 
Socialist Revolutionaries ! They say that they condemn our 
action, but that if the Government attacks us they will not 
oppose the cause of the proletariat !" Exultant shouting. . • • 

As nigfat fell the great hall filled with soldiers and work- 
men, a monstrous dun mass, deep-humming in a blue haze of 
smoke. The oíd Tsay-ee-háh had finally decided to welcome 
the delegates to that new Congress which would mean its own 
ruin — and perhaps the ruin of the revolutionary order it had 
built. At this meeting, however, only members of the Tsay- 
ee-kah could vote. . . . 

It was after midnigfat wiien Gotz took the chair and Dan 
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rose to speak» in a tense silence, which seemed to me almost 
menacing. 

^'Tlie hours in which we Uve appear in the most tragic 
colours," he said. *'The enemy is at the gates of Petrograd, 
the forces of the democracy are trying to organise to resist 
him, and yet we await bloodshed in the streets of the capital, 
and famine threatens to destroy, not only our homogeneous 
Government, but the Revolution itself. . . . 

'^The masses are sick and exhausted. They have no in- 
terest in the Revolution. If the Bolsheviki start anything, 
that will be the end of the Revolution . . ." (Cries, **That'8 a 
lie!)" "The counter-revolutionists are waiting with the Bol- 
sheviki to begin riots and massacres. . . . If there is any 
vystuplemáe^ there will be no Cons^tuent Assembly. • • ." 
(Cries, "Lie! Shame!") 

"It is inadmissible that in the zone of military operations 
the Petrograd garrison shall not submit to the orders of the 
Staff. . . . You must obey the orders of the StaíF and of the 
Tsay-ee-hah elected by you. All Power to the Soviets — that 
means death! Robbers and thieves are waiting for the mo- 
ment to loot and bum. • . • When you have such slogans put 
before you, 'Enter the houses, take away the shoes and clothes 
from the bourgeoisie — '" (Tumult. Cries, **No such slo- 
gan! A lie! A lie!") **Well, it may start differently, but 
it wiU end that way ! 

"The Tsay-ee-háh has full power to act, and must be 
obeyed. . . . We are not afraid of bayonets. . . . The Tsay- 
ee-kah will defend the Revolution with its body. . . ." (Cries, 
"It was a dead body long ago!") 

Immense continued uproar, in which his voice could be 
heard screaming, as he pounded the desk, "Those who are 
urging this are committing a crime!" 

Voice: "You committed a crime long ago, when you cap- 
tured the power and turned it ovcr to the bourgeoisie !" 
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Gotz, ringing the chairman's bell: ^'Silence^ or FU have 
you put out!'* 

Voice: "Try it!" (Cheers and whistling.) 

**Now conceming our poUcy about peace." (Laughter.) 
'Tínfortunately Russia can no longer support the continua- 
tion of the war. There ís going to be peace, but not perma- 
nent peace — not a democratíc peace. . • . To-day, at the 
Council of the Republic, in order to avoid bloodshed, we passed 
an order of the day demanding the surrender of the land to the 
!Land Committees and immediate peace negotiations. • • .'' 
(Laughter, and cries, "Too late!") 

Then for the Bolsheviki, Trotzky mounted the tribuue, 
borne on a wave of roaring applause that burst into cheers 
and a rísing house, thunderous. His thin, pointed face was \ 
positively M ephistophelían in its expression of malicious irony. 

"Dan's tactics prove that the masses — the great, dull, in- 
different masses — are absolutely with him!" (Titanjlic mirth.) 
He tumed toward the chairman, dramatically. "When we 
spoke of giving the land to the peasants, you were against it. 
We told the peasants, *If they don't give it to you, take it 
yourselves!' and the peasants followed our advice. And now 
you advócate what we did six months ago. . . • 

"I don't think Kerensky's order to suspend the death pen- 
alty in the army was dictated by his ideáis. I think Keren- 
sky was persuaded by the Petrograd garrison, which refused 
to obey him. . . • 

"To-day Dan is accused of having made a speech in the 
Council of the Republic which proves him to be a secret Bol- 
shevik. . . . The time may come when Dan will say that the 
flower of the Revolution participated in the rising of July 16tb 
and 18th. . . . In Dan's resolution to-day at the Council of 
the Republic there was no mention of enforcing discipline in 
the army, although that is urged in the propaganda of his 
party. . 
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**No. The history of the last seven months shows that 
the masses have left the Mensheviki. The Menshevíki and 
the Socialist Revolutionaries conqueréd the Cadets, and then 
when they got the power, they gave it to the Cadets. • • • 

*^Dan tells you that you have no'ríght to make an insurrec-^ 
t tion. Insurrection is the ríght of all revolutionists ! When 
the down-trodden masses revolt, it is their right. • • ." 

Then the long^faced, cruel-tongued Lieber, greeted with 
groans and laugfater. 

'^Engels and Marx said that the proletariat had no right 
to take power until it was ready for it. In a bourgeois revo- 
lution like this • • • the seizure of power by the masses means 
the tragic end of the Revolution. . . • Trotzky, as a Social 
Democratic theoríst, is himself opposed to what he is now 
advocating. . . J* (Cries, "Enough! Down with himP*) 

M artov, constantly interrupted : '^The Intemationalists are 
not opposed to the transmission of power to the democracy, 
but they disapprove of the methods of the BolshevikL This 
is not the moment to seize the power. . . ." 

Again Dan took the floor, violently protesting against the 
action of the Military Revolutionary Committee, which had 
sent a Commissar to seize the office of Izviestia and censor the 
paper. The wildest uproar foUowed. Martov tríed to speak, 
but could not be heard. Delegates of the Army and the Baltic 
Fleet stood up all over the hall, shouting that the Soviet was 
their Government. ... 

Amíd the wildest confusión Ehrlich offered a resolution, ap- 
pealing to the workers and soldiers to remain calm and not to 
respond to provocations to demónstrate, recognising the neces- 
sity of immediately creating a Committee of Public Safety, and 
asking the Provisional Grovemment at once to pass decrees 
transferring the land to the peasants and beginning peace 
negotiations. • • • 

Then up leaped VolodarBky» shouting harshly that the 
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Tsay-ee-kah^ on the eve of the Congress, had no right 
to assume the functions of the Congrcss. The Tsay-ee-kah 
was practically dead, he said, and the resolution was simply a 
trick to bolster up its waning power. • . • 

**A8 for US, Bolsheviki, we will not vote on this resolution !*' 
Whereupon all the BoLsheviki left the hall and the resolution 

was passed ^^ ^rt^í^o^s ?) 

Toward four in the moming I met Zorin m the outer hall, 
a rifle slung f rom his shoulder, 

<* We*re moving P^^ said he, ealmly but with satisfaction. 
**We pinched the Assistant Minister of Justice and the Min- 
ister of Religions. They're down cellar now. One regiment 
is on the march to capture the Telephone Exchange, another 
the Telegraph Agency, another the State Bank. The Red 
Guard is out. . . ." 

On the steps of Smolny, in the chill dark, we first saw the 
Red Guard — a huddled group of boys in workmen's clothes, 
carrying guns with bayonets, talking nervously together. 

Far over the still roofs westward carne the sound of scat- 
tered rifle fire, where the ywnkers were trying to ópen the 
bridges over the Neva, to prevent the factory workers and 
soldiers of the Vibo,rg quarter from joining the Soviet f orces 
in the centre of the city ; and the Cronstadt sailors were closing 
them again 

Behind us great Smolny, bright with lights, hummed like 
a gigantic hive. • • • 



CHAPTER IV 

THS FALL OF THE PBOYISIONAL 60VEENMENT 

Wednesdat, November 7th, I rose very late. The noon 
cannon boomed from Peter-Paul as I went down the Nevsky. 
It was a raw, chiU day. In front of the State Bank some 
soldiers with fixed bayonets were standing at the closed gates. 

**What side do you bdong to?** I asked. **The Govern- 
ment?'* 

"No more Government," one answered with a grm, **Slava 
Bogul Glory to God!" That was all I could get out of 
hím. • • • 

The street-ears were running on the Nevsky, men, women 
and small boys hanging on every projection. Shops were 
open, and there seemed even less uneasíness among the street 
crowds than there had been the day before. A whole crop of 
/ new appeals against insurrection had blossomed out on the 
x^walls during the night — to the peasants, to the soldiers at the 
front, to the workmen of Petrograd. .One read : • 

FROM THE PETROGRAD MUNICIPAL DUMA: 

The Mmiicipal Dnma informs the citizens that in the eztraor- 
dinary meeting of November 6th the Dnma formed a Committee 
of Public Safety^ composed of members of the Central and Ward 
Dumas^ and representatives of the following revolntionary demo- 
cratic organizations : The Tsay-ee-hah, the AU-Russian Executive 
Committee of Peasant Deputies^ the Army organisations^ tlie 
Tsentroflot, the Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Depu- 
ties ( !)^ the Council of Trade Unions^ and others. 

74 
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Members of ibe Committee of Public Safety will be on duty 
in the building of the Municipal Duma. Telephones No. 15-40^ 
228-77, 138-86. 

November 7th, 1917. 

Though I didn't realize it then, thi» was the Duma's 
declaration of war against the Bolsheviki. 

I bought a copy of Rabotchi Put^ the only newspaper 
which seemed on sale, and a little later paid a soldier fifty 
kopeks for a second-hand copy of Dien. The Bolshevik paper, 
printed on large-sized sheets in the conquered office of the 
Russkaya Voliay had huge headlínes: "All Power — ^To the 
Soviets of Woekers, Soldiees and Peasants! Peace! 
Beead! Land!*' The leading article was signed "Zinoviev," 
— ^Lenin's companion in hidii^S* It began : 

Every soldier, every worker, every real Socialist, every honest 
democrat reaHses that there are only two alternatives to the present 
situation. 

Either — the power will remain in the hands of the bourgeois- 
landlord crew^ and this will mean every kind of repression for 
the workers^ soldiers and peasants^ continuation of the war, in- 
evitable hunger and death. . . • 

Or — ^the power will be transferred to the hands of the revolu- 
tionary workers^ soldiers and peasants ; and in that case it will 
mean a complete abolition of landlord tyranny, immediate check 
of the capitalists, immediate proposal of a just peace. Then the 
land is assured to the peasants, then control of industry is assured 
to the workers^ then bread is assured to the hungry, then the end 
of this nonsensical war! . . • 

Dien contained fragmentary news of the agitated night. 
Bolsheviki capture of the Telephone Exchange, the Baltic 
station, the Telegraph Agency; the Peterhof yunkers unable 
to reach Petrograd; the Cossacks undecided; arrest of some 
of the Ministers ; shooting of Chief of the City Militia Meyer ; 
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arresta, counter-aniests, skirmislies between clashing pairols 
of soldien, f/umkers and Red Guarda.^ 

On the comer of the Morskaya I ran into Captain Gom- 
berg} Menshevik oboronetz, secretary of the Mílitary Section 
of his party. When I asked him if the insurrection had really 
happened he shrugged his shoulders in a tired manner and 
replied, **Tchori snayetl The devíl knows! Well, perhaps 
the Bolsheviki can seize the power, but they won't be able to 
hold it more than three days. They haven't the men to run 
a govemment. Perhaps it's a good thing to let than try — 
that will finish them. • • ." 

The Mílitary Hotel at the comer of St. Isaac's Square was 
picketed by armed sailors. In the lobby were many of the 
smart young officers, walking up and down or mutteríng 
together; the sailors wouldn't let them leave. • . . 

Suddenly carne the sharp crack of a rifle outside, followed 
by a scattered burst of firing. I ran out. Something unusual 
was going on around the M arinsky Palace, where the Council 
of the Russian Republic met. Diagonally across the wide 
square was drawn a Une of soldiers, rifles ready, staring at the 
hotel roof . 

**Provocatzia! Shot at us!*' snapped one, while another 
went running toward the door. 

At the westem comer of the Palace lay a big armoured 
car with a red flag flying from it, newly lettered in red paint: 
*'S. R. S. D.'' {Soviet Rabotchikh Soldatskikh Depiitatov) ; 
all the guns trained toward St. Isaac's. A barricade had been 
heaped up across the mouth of Novaya Ulitza — ^boxes, barréis, 
an oíd bed-spring, a wagón. A pile of lumber barred the end 
of the Moika quay. Short logs from a neighbouring wpod- 
pile were being built up along the front of the building to 
form breastworks. • . . 

^References in this chapter refer to the Appendix to Chapter lY. See 
page 834. 
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**Is there going to be any fighting?" I asked* 

**Soon, soon," answered a soldier, nervously. **Go away, 
comrade, you'U get hurt. They wiU come from that direc^ 
tion," pointíng towaid the Admiralty. 

**Who wm?'» 

"That I couldn't tell you, brother,** he answered, and spat. 
' Before the door of the Palace was a crowd of soldiers and 
saflon. A sailor was telling of the end of the Council of 
the Russian Republic. ^^e walked in there/' he said, "and 
fflled aU the doors with comrades. I went up to the counter- 
revolutíonist Komflovitz who sat in the presidentas chair. 
*No more Cotmcil,' I says. ^un along home now P ^ 

There was laughter. By waving assorted papers I man- 
aged to get around to the door of the press gallery. There 
an enormous smiling sailor stopped me, and when I showed my 
pass, just said, '^If you were Saint Michael himself, comrade, 
you couldn't pass here!" Through the glass of the door I 
made out the distorted face and gesticulating arms of a French 
correspondent, locked in. • • • 

Around in front stood a little, grey-moustached man in 
the uniform of a general, the centre of a knot of soldiers. He 
was very red in the face. 

**I am General Alexeyev," he críed. "As your superior 
oiBcer and as a member of the Council of the Republic I de- 
mand to be allowed to pass !'' The guard scratched his head, 
looking uneasily out of the comer of his eye; he beckoned to an 
approaching officer, who grew very agitated when he saw who 
it was and saluted before he realised what he was doing. 

^^Vashe Vmsohopfevaskhoditélstvo— your High Excellen- 
cy — " he stammered, in the manner of the oíd régime, "Access 
to the Palace is strictly forbidden — ^I have no right ^" 

An automobile carne by, and I saw Gotz sitting inside, 
laughing apparently with great amusement. A few minutes 
later another, with armed soldiers on the front seat, full of 
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arrested members of the Provisional Gk>yemment. Petera» 
Lettish member of the Military Revolutianary Committee, 
carne hurrying aeróse the Square. 

*^I thought you bagged aU those gentlemen last night," said 
I, pointing to them. 

^^Oh," he answereid, with the expression of a dísappointed 
small boy. '^The damn fools let most of them go again before 
we made up our minds. . • •" 

Down the Yoskressensky Prospect a great mass of sailors 
were drawn up, and behind them carne marching soldiers, as 
f ar as the eye could reach. 

We went toward the Winter Palace by way of the Admiral- 
teisky. AU the entrances to the Palace Square were closed 
by sentries, and a cordón of troops stretched clear across the 
western end, besieged by an uneasy throng of citizens. Ex* 
cept for far-away soldiers who seemed to be carrying wood 
out of the Palace courtyard and piling it in front of the 
main gateway, everything was quiet. 

We couldn't make out whether the sentries were pro-Gk)v- 
emment or pro-Soviet. Our papers f rom Smolny had no ef- 
fect, however, so we approached another part of the Une with 
an important air and showed our American passports, saying 
^^Official business!'' and shouldered through. At the door of 
the Palace the same oíd shveitzari^ in their brass-buttoned 
blue uniforms with the red-and-gold coUars, politely took our 
coats and hats, and we went up-stairs. In the dark, gloomy 
corridor, stripped of its tapestríes, a few oíd attendants were 
lounging about, and in front of Kerensky's door a young officer 
paced up and down, gnawing his moustache. We asked if we 
could interview the Minister-president. He bowed and cUcked 
his heels. 

"No, I am sorry,'* he replied in French. "Alexander 
Feodorvitch is extremely occupied just now. . . ." He looked 
at US for a moment. ^^In fact, he is not here. • • /' 
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'Where is he?" 

"He has gone to the Front.^ And do you know, thcre 
wasn't enough gasoline for his automobile. We had to send 
to the English Hospital and borrow some.'' 

"Are the Ministers-here?" 

"They are meeting in some room — ^I don't know where.* 

"Are the Bolsheviki coming?" 

"Of course. Certainly, they are coming. I expect a 
telephone cali every minute to say that they are coming. But 
we are ready. We have yunkers in the front of the Falace. 
Through that door there.'* 

"Can we go in there?" 

"No. Certainly not. It is not permitted.'* Abruptly 
he shook hands all around and walked away. We turned to 
the forbidden door, set in a temporary partition idividing the 
hall and locked on the outside. On the other side were voices, 
and somebody laughing. Except for that the vast spaces of 
the oíd Palace were silent as the grave. An oíd shveitzar ran 
up. "No, barin, you must not go in there." 

"Why is the door locked?" 

"To keep the soldiers in," he answered. After a few 
minutes he said something about having a glass of tea and 
went back up the hall. We imlocked the door. 

Just inside a couple of soldiers stood on guard, but they 
said nothing. At the end of the corridor was a large, órnate 
room with gilded comices and enormous crystal lustres, and 
beyond it several smaller ones, wainscoted with dark wood. 
On both sides of the parquetted floor lay rows of dirty mat- 
tresses and blankets, upon which occasional soldiers were 
stretched out; everywhere was a litter of cigarette-butts, bits 
of bread, cloth, and empty bottles with expensive French labels. 
More and more soldiers, with the red shoulder-straps of the 
ytmker-schooh^ moved about in a stale atmosphere of tobáceo- 
smoke and unwashed humanity. One h|td a bottle of white 
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Burgundy, evidently filched from the cellars of the Falace. 
They looked at us with astonishment as we marched past, 
through room after room, until at last we carne out into a 
series of great state-salons, fronting their long and dirty Win- 
dows on the Square. The walls were covered with huge can- 
jeases in massive gilt frames — historícal battle-scenes. • • • 
«18 October 1818'' and "6 Novcmber 1818" and "16/88 August 
181S." • • • One had a gash across the upper right hand 
comer. 

The place was all a huge barrack, and evidently had been 
for weeks, from the look of the floor and walls. Ma- 
chine guns were mounted on window-sills, rifles stacked between 
the mattresses. 

As we were looking at the pictures an alcoholic breath 
assailed me from the región of my left ear, and a yoice said 
in thick but fluent French, "I see, by the way you admire the 
paintings, that you are foreigners." He was a short, puffy 
man with a baldish head as he removed his cap. 

«Americans? Enchanted. I am Stabs-Capitan Vladimir 
Artzibashev, absolutely at your service." It did not seem to 
occur to him that there was anything unusual in f our strangers, 
one a woman, wandering through the defences of an army 
awaiting attacL He began to complain of the state of Russia. 

"Not only these Bolsheviki,'* he said, "but the fine traditions 
of the Russian army are broken down. Look around you. 
These are all students in the officers' training schools. But 
are they gentlemen? Kerensky opened the'officers' schools to 
the ranks, to any soldier who could pass an examination. 
Naturally there are many, many who are contaminated by the 
Revolution. . . .** 

Without consequence he changed the subject. *^I am very 
anxious to go away from Russia. I have made up my mind 
to join the American army. Will you please go to your 
Cónsul and make arr^gementsP I will give you my address." 
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In spite of our protestations he wrote it on a piece of paper, 
and seemed to feel better at once. I have it stiU — ^^Oranien- 
haumskaya Shkola Práporshtchikov 2nd, Staraya Peterhof.** 

"We had a review this moming early/* he went on, as he 
guided üs through the rooms and explained everything. ^^The 
Women's Battalion decided to remain loyal to the Gh)Tem- 
ment." 

^'Are the women soldiers in the Palace?" 

**Ye8, they are in the back rooms, where they won*t be hurt 
if any trouble comes." He sighed. **It is a great responsi- 
bility," said he. 

For a while we stood at the window, looking down on the 
Square before the Palace, where thr ee compani es of long-coated 
ywnkers were drawn up under arms, being harangued by a 
tall, energetic-looking oificer I recognised as Stankievitch, 
chief Military Commissar of the Provisional GrovemmenH. 
After a few minutes twoof the companies shouldered arms with 
a clash, barked three sharp shouts, and went swinging off 
across the Square, disappearing through the Red Arch into 
the quiet city. 

"They are going to capture the Telephone Exch^nge," 
said some one. Three cadets stood by us, and we fell into 
conversation. They said they had entered the schools from 
the ranks, and gave their ñames — ^Robert Olev, Alexei Vasi- 
lienko and Emi Sachs, an Esthonian. But now they didn't 
want to be officers any more, because oflScers were very un- 
popular. They didn't seem to know what to do, €us a matter 
of fact, and it was plain that they were not happy. 

But soon they began to boast. *^If the Bolshevikí come 
we shall show them how to fight. They do not daré to fight, 
they are cowards. But if we should be overpowered, well, 
every man keeps one bullet for himself . . . .'^ 

At this point there was a burst of rifle-fire not far off. 
Out on the Square all the people began^to run, falling flat on 
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their faces, and the izuoshichUei^ standing on the comers, gal- 
' loped in every direction. Inside all was uproar, soldiers run- 
ning here and there, grábbing up guns, rifle-belts and shouting, 
"Here they come ! Here they comeP' . . . But in a few min- 
utes it quieted down again. The izvoshtchiki came back, the 
people lying down stood up. Through the Red Arch appeared 
the iftmkerSf marching a little out of step, one of them sup- 
ported by two comrades. 

It was getting late when we left the Palace. The sentries 
in the Square had all disappeared. The great semi-circle of 
Govemment buildings seemed deserted. We went into the 
Hotel France for dinner, and right in the míddle of soup 
the waiter, very palé in the face, came up and insisted that we 
move to the main díning^room at the back of the house, because 
they were going to put out the lights in the café. *^The re will 
be much 8hooting,"_he said. 

When we came out on the Morskaya again it was quite 
dark, except for one flickering street-light on the comer of 
the Nevsky. Under this stood a big armored automobile, 
with racing engíne and oil-smoke pouring out of it. A small 
boy had climbed up the side of the thing and was looking down 
the barrel of a machine gun. Soldiers and sailors stood 
around, evidently waiting for something. We walked back up 
to the Red Arch, where a knot of soldiers was gathered star- 
ing at the brightly-lighted Winter Falace and talking in loud 
tones. 

"No, comrades," one was saying. "How can we shoot at 
them? The Women's Battalion is in there — they will say 
we have fired on Russian women." 

As we reached the Nevsky again another armoured car 
came around the comer, and a man poked his head out of the 
turret-top. 

"Come on P' he yelled. "Let's go on through and attack !*• 

The driver of the other car came over, and shoüted so 
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as to be heard above the roaríng engine. ^^The Committee 
says to wait. They have got artillery htehind the wood-pfles' 
in there. . . .'* 

Here the street-cars had stopped running, few people 
passed, and there were no lights; but a few blocks away wc 
could see the trams, the crowds, the lighted shop-windows and 
the electric signs of the moving-picture shows — ^life going on 
as usual. We had tickets to the Ballet at the Marínsky The- 
atre — all the tiieatres were open — ^but it was too exciting out 
of doors. • • • 

Ih the darkness we stumbled over luihber-piles barricadíng 
the Pólice Bridge, and before the Stroganov Palace made out 
some soldiers wheeling into position a three-inch field-gun. 
Men in varíous unif orms were coming and going in an aimless 
way, and doing a great deal of talking. . . . 

Up the Nevsky the whole city seemed to be out promenad- 
ing. On every comer immense crowds were massed around a 
core of hot discussion. Pickets of a dozen soldiers with fixed 
bayonets lounged at the street-crossings, red-faced oíd men in 
rich fur coats shook their fists at them, smartly-dressed women 
screamed epithets ; the soldiers argued f eebly, with embarrassed 
grins. . • • Armoured cars went up and down the street, named 
after the first Tsars — Oleg, Rurik, Svietoslav — and daubed 
with huge red letters, "R. S. D. R. P." {Rossiskaya SoisiaU 
Demokrateetcheskaya Rahotchatfa Partía)*, At the Mík- 
hailovsky a man appeared with an armful of newspap ers^. and 
was immediately stormed by frantic people, offering a rouble, 
ñve roubles, ten roubles, tearing at each other like animáis. 
It was Rabotchi i Soldat, announcing the victory of the Prole- 
tarían Revolution, the liberation of the Bolsheviki still in 
prison, calling upon the Army front and rear for support . . . 
a feverish little sheet of four pages, running to enormous type, 
containing no news. . • • 

* (Russian Social Democratic Labor Party). 
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On the comer of the Sadovaya about two thousand citizens 
had gathered, staring up at the roof of a tall building, wh^re 
a tiny red spark glowed and waned. 

^See !" said a tall peasant, pointing to it. ^It is a provo- 
cator. Fresently he will fire on the people. • • «^ Apparently 
no one thought of going to investígate. 



The massive fa^ade of gmohiy blazed with ligfats as we drove 
up, and from every street converged upon it streams of hurry- 
ing shapes dim in the gloom. Automobiles and motorcycles 
carne and went; an enormous elephant-coloured armoured au- 
tomobile, with two red flags flying from the turret, lumbered 
ont with screaming siren. It was cold, and at the outer gate 
the Red Guards had built themselveg a bon-fire. At the inner 
gate, too, there was a blaze, by the light of which the sentries 
slowly spelled out our passes and looked us up and down. The 
canvas covers had been taken off the four rapíd-fire guns on 
each side of the doorway, and the ammunition-belts hung snake- 
like from their breeches. A dun herd of armoured cars stood 
under the trees in the court-yard, engines going. The long, 
bare, dimly-illuminated halls roared with the thunder of feet, 
calling, shouting. . . • There was an atmosphere of reckless- 
ness. A crowd came pouring down the staircase, workers in 
black blouses and roimd black fur hats, many of them with 
guns slung over their shoulders, soldiers in rough dirt-coloured 
coats and grey fur shapki pinched flat, a leader or so — ^Lunat- 
charsky, Kameniev — ^hurrying along in the centre of a group 
all talking at once, with harassed anxious faces, and bulging 
portfolios under their arms. The extraordinary meeting of 
the Petrograd Soviet was over. I stopped Kameniev — a quick- 
moving little man, with a wide, vivacious face set cióse to his 
shoulders. Without preface he read in rapid French a copy 
of the resolution just passed: 
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The Petrograd Soviet oí Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies^ salat- 
ing the yictorious Revolution of the Petrograd proletariat and gar- 
rison^ particularly emphasises the unity^ organisation^ discipline, 
and complete cooperation shown by the masses in this rising; rarely 
has less blood been spiUed, and rarely has an insurrection snc- 
ceeded so well. 

The Soviet expresses its firm conviction that the Workers' and 
Peasants' Government which, as the government of the Soviets, will 
be created by the Revolution, and which will assure the industria) 
proletariat of the support of the entire mass of pdor peasants, will 
march firmly toward Socialism, the only means by which the coun-* 
try can be spared the miseries and unheard-of horrors of war. ^ 

The new Workers' and Peasants' Government will propose imme-; 
díately a just and democratic peace to all the belligerent countries. \ 

It will suppress immediately ' the great landed property, and \ 
transfer the land to the peasants. It will establish workmen's con- ' 
trol over productioñ and distribution of manuf actured products, and J 
will set up a general control over the banks, which it will trans- - 
form into a state monopoly. 

The Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldieris' Deputies calis 
upon the workers and the peasants of Russia to support with 
all their energy and all their devotion the Proletarian Revolution. 
The Soviet expresses its conviction that the city workers, allies of 
the poor peasants, will assure complete revolutionary order, indis- 
pensable to the victory of Socialism. The Soviet is convinced 
ihat the proletariat of the countries of Western Europe will aid 
US in conducting the cause of Socialism to a real and lasting 

« 

victory. 

"You consider it won then?'* 

He Ufted his shoulders. ^^There is mucb to do. Horribly 
much. It is just beginning. . . ." 

On the landing I met Riazanov, vice-president of the Trade 
Unions, looking black and biting his grey beard. ^^It's in- 
sane! Insane!" he shouted. ^^The European working^class 
won't move ! All Russia — '' He waved his hand distractedly 
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and ran off. Riazanov and Kameniev had both opposed the 
insurrection, and felt the lash oí Lenin's terrible tongue. . • . 

It had been a momentous session. In the ñame oí the Mili^ 
tary Revolutionary Committee Trotzky had declared that the 
Provisional Government no longer existed. 
— ^ "The characterístic of bourgeois govemments,"/ he said, 
"is to deceive the people. We, the Soviets of Workers', Sol- 
/ diers' and Peasants' Deputies, are going to try an experiment 
unique in history; we are going to found a power which will 
have no other aim but to satisfy the needs of the soldiers, work- 
\ ers, and peasants." 

Lenin had appeared, welcomed with a mighty ovation, pro- 
phesying world-wide Social Revolutíon. . • . And Zinoviey, 
crying, "This day we have paid our debt to the internai;ional 
proletariat, and struck a terrible blow at the war, a terrible 
body-blow at all the imperialists and particularly at Wilhelm 
the Executioner. . . •" 

Then Trotzky , that telegrams had been sent to the f ront 
announcing the victorious insurrection, but no reply had come. 
Troops were said to be marching against Petrograd — a dele- 
gation must be sent to tell them the truth. 

Cries, "You are anticipating the will of the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets !" 

Trotzky, coldly, "The will of the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets has been anticipated by the rising of the Petrograd 
workers and soldiersP* 

So we carne into the great meeting-hedl, pushing through 
the clamorous mob at the door. In the rows of seats, under 
the white chandeliers, packed immovably in the aisles and on 
the sides, perched on every window-sill, and even the edge of 
the platform, the representatives of the workers and soldiers 
of all Russia waited in anxious silence or wild exultation the 
ringing of the chairman's belL There was no heat in the hall 
but the stifling heat of unwashed human bodies. A foul blue 
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cloud of cigarette smoke rose from the mass and hung in the 
thick air. Occasionally some one in authority mounted the 
tríbune and asked the comrades not to smoke ; then everybody, 
smokers and all, took up the cry "Don't smoke, comrades!" 
and went on smoking. Petrovsky, Anarchist delégate from the 
Obukhoy factory, made a seat for me beside him. Unshaven 
and filthy, he was reeling from three nights' sleepless work on 
the Military Revolutionary Committee. 

On the platform sat the leaders of the oíd Tsay-ee-kah — ^f or 
the last time dominating the turbulent Soviets, which they 
had ruled from the first days, and which were now risen against 
them. It was the end of the first period of the Russian revolu- 
tion, which these men had attempted to guide in careful ways. 
. . . The three greatest of them were not t here ; Kerensky, 
flying to the f ront through country towns all doubtfuUy heav- 
ing up; Tcheidze, the oíd eagle, who had contemptuously re- 
tired to his own Greorgian mountains, there to sicken with con- 
sumption; and the high-souled Tseretelli, also mortally 
stricken, who, nevertheless, would retum and pour out his beau- 
tiful eloquence for a lost cause. Gotz sat there, Dan, Lieber, 
Bogdanov, Broido, Fillipovsky, — white-faced, hoUow-eyed and 
indignant. Below them the second siezd of the All-Russian 
Soviets boiled and swirled, and over their heads the Military 
Revolutionary Committee functioned white-hot, holding in its 
hands the threads of insurrection and striking with a long arm. 
... It was 10.40 P, M. 

D^n , a mild-faced, baldish figure in a shapeless military 
surgeon's uniform, was linging the bell. Silence fell sharply, 
intense, broken by the scuflling and disputing of the people 
at the door. • • . 

**We have the power in our hands,'* he began sadly, stopped 
for a moment, and then went on in a low voice. "Comrades ! 
The Congress of Soviets is meeting in such unusual circum- 
stances and in such an extraordinary moment that you will 
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understand why the Tsay-ee-kak considers it unnecessary to ad- 
dress you witb a political speech. This will become much 
clearer to you if you will recoUect that I am a member oí the 
Tsay-ee-kak^ and that at this very moment our party com- 
rades are in the Winter Falace under bombardment, sacrífic- 
ing themselves to execute theduty put on them by the Tsay-ee- 
kah" (Confused uproar.) 

^^I declare the first session of the Second Congress of So- 
viets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies open !" 

The election of the presiclium took place amid stir and 

moving about. Avanessov announced that by agreement of 

the Bolsheviki, Left Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviki 

Jntemationalists, it was decided to base the presidium upon 

proportionality. Several Mensheviki leaped to their feet pro- 

testing. A béarded soldier shouted at them, "Remember what 

you did to US Bolsheviki when we were the minority !" Result 

— 14 Bolsheviki, 7 Socialist Revolutionaries, 3 Mens heviki an d 

1 Internationalist (Gorky's group). Hendelmann, for the 

right and centre Socialist Revolutionaries, said that they re* 

fused to take part in the presidium; the same from Kintchuk, 

for the Mensheviki ; and from the Mensheviki Internationalists, 

that until the verification of certain circumstances, they too 

could not enter the presidium. Scattering applause and hoots. 

.---Gne voice, "Renegades, you cali yourselves Socialists !'* A rep- 

resentative of the Ukrainean delegates demanded, and received, 

, a place. Then the oíd Tsay-ee-kák stepped down, and in their 

i places appeared Trotzky, Kameniev, Lunatcharskj, Madama 

! Kollentai, Nogin. • . . The hall rose, thundering. How far 

they had soared, these Bolsheviki, from a despised and hunted 

i sect less than f our months ago, to this supreme place, the belm 

í of great Russia in full tide of insurrection ! 

The order of the day, said Kameniev, was first, Organi- 
sation of Power ; second, War and Peace ; and thirid, the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Lozovsky, rising, announced that upon 
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agreement of the bureau oí all f aotions, it was proposed to hear 
and discQSs the report of the Petrograd Soviet, tjien to give 
the floor to members of the Tsay-ee-kah and the different par- 
ties, and finally to pass to the order of the day. / 

But suddenly a new sound made itself heard, deeper than ' 
the tumult of the crowd, persistent, disquieting, — the duU i \ 
shock ot guns. People looked anxiously toward the clouded Win- 
dows, and a sort of f ever carne over them. Martov, demanding ' 
the floor, croaked hoarsely, "The civil war is begiiuiing, com- 
rades ! The fírst question must be a peaceful settlement of the 
crisis. On principie and from a political standpoint we must 
urgently discuss a means of averting civil war. Our brothers 
are beíng shot down in the streets ! At this moment, when be- 
fore the opening of the Congress of Soviets the question of 
Power is being settled by means of a military plot organised 
by one of the revolutionary parties — " for a moment he could 
not make himself heará above the noise, "All of the revolution- 
ary parties must face the fact! Tbe first vopros (question) be- I 
fore the Congress is the question of Power, and this question is / 
already being settled by forcé of arms in the streets ! . . • We / 
must créate a power which will be recognised by the whole de-j 
mocracy. If the Congress wishes to be the voice of the revolu- \ 
tionary democracy it must not sit with folded hands bef ore the \ 
developing civil war, the result of which may be a dangerous \ 
outburst of counter-revolution. . . . The possibility of a peace- \ 
ful outcome lies in the formation of a united democratic au- y 
thority. . . . We must elect a delegation to negotiate with the / 
other Socialist parties and organisations. • . .'' 

Always the methodical muffled boom of cannon through/ 
the Windows, and the delegates, screaming at each other. • • • 
S05 with the crash of artillery, in the dark, with hatred, and 
fear,' and reckless daring, new Russia was being bom. | 

The Left Socialist Revolutionaríes and the United Social - 
Democrats supported M artov's proposition. It was accepted. 
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(A soldier announced that the AllsR uBsian Peasants* Sovie ts had 
^ refused to send delégales to the Congress; he proposed that a 
committee be sent with a formal invitation. ^^Some delégate» 
are present/' he said. ^I move that they be given votes.'^ 
Accepted. 
V ("'' iPiarash , wearing the epaulets of a captain, passionately 
^ [ demanded the floor. ^^The political hypocrites who control this 
;• . ^ Congress,'* he shouted, "told us we were to settle the question 
) , of Power — and it is beíng settled behind our backs, before the 
Congress opens! Blows are being struck against the Winter 
Palace, and it is by such blows that the nails are being driven 
into the coffin of the political party which has risked such an 
adventure !'* Uproar. FoUowed him Gharr a : "While we are 
*^ here discussing propositions of peace, there is a battle on in 
the streets. • • . The Socialist Revolutionaries and the Men- 
sheviki refuse to be involved in what is happening, and cali 
upon all public forces to resist the attempt to capture the 
power. • . .*' Kutchin, delégate of the 12th Army and rep- 
resentative of the Troudoviki: "I was sent here only for In- 
formation, and I am retuming at once to the Front, where all 
the Army Committees consider that the taking of power by 
the Soviets, only three weeks before the Constituent Assembly, 
is a stab in the back of the Army and a crime against the peo- 
pie — !" Shouts of "Lie! You lie!'* . . . When he could be heard 
again, ^^et's make an end of this adventure in Petrograd! I 
cali upon all delegates to leave this hall in order to save the 
country and the Revolution!" As he went down the aisle in 
the midst of a deafening noise, people surged in upon him, 
threatening. . • . Then Khi ntch uk, an oíScer with a long 
brown goatee, speaking suavely and persuasively : **I speak for 
the delegates from the Front. The Army is imperfectly repre- 
j sented in this Congress, and furthermore, the Army does not 
1 consider the Congress of Soviets necessary at this time, only 
f I three weeks before the opening of the Constituent — " shouts 
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a^d stamping, always growing more víoleni. '^The Army 
does not consider that the Congress of Soviets has the neces- 
sary authority — ^* Soldiers began to stand up all over the 
haU. 

**Who are you speaking for? What do you represent?'* 
they cried. 

**The Central Executive Committee' of the Soviet of the 
Fifth Army, the Second F — regiment, the First N — Regi- 
ment, the Third S — Rifles. . • •" 

**When were you elected? You represent the ofiicers, notsj^ 
the soldiers! What do the soldiers say about it?" Jeers and^^ 
hoots. 

**We, the Front group, disclaim all responsibility for what 
has happened and is happening, and we consider it necessary 
to mobilise all self-conscious revolutionary forces for the salva- 
tion of the Revolution! The Front group will leave the Con- 
gress. . . . The place to fight is out on the streets !" 

Immense bawling outcry. * ^You speak for the Stafi^ — ^o^-,] 
for the ArmYÜ L 

**I appeal to all reasonable soldiers to leave this Congress !" 

"Komilovitz! Counter-revolutionist ! Provocator!" were 
hurled at him. 

On behalf of the Mensheviki, Khintchuk then announceoX 
that the only possibility of a peaceful solution was to begin I 
negotiations with the Provisional Government for the forma- í 
tion of a new Cabinet, which would find support in all strata of í 
society. He could not proceed for several minutes. Raising . 
his yoice to a shout he read the Menshevik declaration: ^^ 

^^Because the Bolsheviki have made a military conspiracy 1 
with the aid of the Petrograd Soviet, without consulting the í- 
other factions and parties, we find it impossible to remain in the ] ' 
Congress, and therefore withdraw, inviting the other groups * 
to f oUow US and to meet for discussion of the situation !" \ 

**Deserter!'' At intervals in the almost continuóos dis*^ 
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turbance Hendelman, for the Socialist Revolutionaries, could 
be heard protesting against the bombardment of the Winter 
Falace. . . . "We are opposed to this kind of anarchy. . • .'* 
Scarcely had he stepped down than a young, lean-faced 
soldier, with flashing eyes, leaped to the platform, and dra- 
matically lif ted his hand : 

"Comrades !" he cried and there was a hush. **My familia 

(ñame) is Peterson — ^I speak for the Second Lettish Rifles. You 

have heard the statements of two representatives of the Army 

committees ; these statements would have some valué tf íheir aw- 

I thora had heen representatives of the Army — ** Wild ap- 

I plause. **But they do not represent the sóldiersT Shaking 

his fist. "The Twelfth Army has been insisting for a long time 

¡ upon the re-election of the Great Soviet and the Army Com- 

1 mittee, but just as your own Tsay-ee-háh^ our Committee re- 

/ fused to cali a meeting of the repi^sentatives of the masses 

I untíl the end of September, so that the reactionaries could 

í elect their own false delegates to this Congress. I tell you 

I now, the Lettish soldiers have many times said, *No more reso- 

I lutions! No more talk! We want deeds — ^the Power must 

i be in our hands !' Let these impostor delegates leave the Coh- 

l^gress! The Army is not with them!" 

The hall rocked with cheering. In the first moments of 

the session, stunned by the rapidity of events, startled by 

the sound of cannon, the delegates had hesitated. For an 

'^lour hammer-blow after hammer-blow had fallen from that 

tribune, welding them together but beating them down. Did 

they stand then alone? Was Russia rísing againát them? 

Was it true that the Army was marching on Petrograd? Then 

this clear-eyed young soldier had spoken, and in a flash they 

knew it for the truth. • . • This was the voice of the soldiers — 

, the stirring millions of unif ormed workers and peasants were 

j men like them, and their thoughts and feelings were the same. . . • 

More soldiers . • . Gzhelshakh ; for the Front delegates, an- 
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nouncing that they had only decided to leave the Congress by 
a small majority, and that the Bohhevik memberé had not even 
taken part in the vote^ as they stood for división according to / 
political parties, and not groups. "Hu^dreds of delegates/ ^ 
from the Front," he said, "are.being elected without the par-yT 
ticipation of the soldiers because the Army Committees are noj 
longer the real representatives of the rank and file. . . . 
Liukianoy, crying that officers like Kharash and Khintchuk 
could not represent the Army in this congress, — ^but only the 
high command. "The real inhabitants of the trenches want 
with all their hearts the transfer of Power into the hands of 
the Soviets, and they expect very much from it!" . . . The 
tide was turning. 

Then carne Abramo vitch, for the Bwndy the organ of the 
Jewish Social Democrats — his eyea snapping behind thick 
glasses, trembUng with rage. \ 

*nVhat is taking place now in Petrograd is a monstrousj' 
calamity ! The Bwnd group joins with the declaration of the 
Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries and will leave the 
Congress P He raised his voice and hand. "Our duty to' 
the Russian proletariat doesn't permit us to remain here and 
be responsible for these crimes. Because the firing on the 
Winter Palace doesn't cease, the Municipal Duma to- 
gether with the Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries, and ju 
the Executive Committee of the Peasants' Soviet, has decided 
to perish with the Provisional Government, and we are going 
with them! Unarmed we will expose our breasts to the ma-^ 
chine guns of the Terrorists. . . . We invite all delegates to 

this Congress " The rest was lost in a storm of hoots, 

menaces and curses which rose to a hellish pitch as fifty 
delegates got up and pushed their way out. • . . 

Kameniev jangled the bell, shouting, ^^Keep y our seats and 
we'U go on with our businessP* And Trotzky, standing up 
with a palé, cruel face, letting out his rich voice in cool con- 
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. I tempty ^*A11 these so-called Socialist compromisers, these 
. ^ frightened Mensheviki, Socialist Revolutionaríes, Bund — let 
' them go! They are just so much refuse which will be swept 
into the garbage-beap of history !" 

RiazañoT, for the Bolsbeviki, stated that at the request 
of the City Duma the Military Revolutionary Committee had 
sent a delegation to offer negotiations to the Winter Falace. 
^^In this way we have done everything possible to avoid blood- 
shed. . . •'• 

We hurríed from the place, stopping for a moment at 
the room where the Military Revolutionary Committee worked 
at furious speed, engulfing and spitting out panting couriers, 
despatching Commissars armed with power of life and death 
to all the comers of the city, amid the buzz of the telephono- 
graphs. The door opened, a blast of stale air and cigarette- 
smoke rushed out, we caught a glimpse of dishevelled men bend- 
ing over a map under the glare of a shaded electric-ligfat. . . . 
Comrade Josephov-Dükhvinski, a smiling youth with a mop 
of palé yellow hair, made out passes for us. 

When we carne into the chiU night, all the f ront of Smolny 
was one huge park of arríving and departing automobiles, 
above the sound of which could be beard the far-off slow 
beat of the cannon. A great moto r-truck stood there, shak- 
ing to the roar of its engine. Men were tossing bundles into 
it, and others receiving them, with guns beside them. 

**Where are you going?" I shouted. 

"Down-town — all over — everywhere !'* answered a little 
workman, grinning, with a large exultant gesture. 

We showed our passes. "Come along !'* they invited. **But 

therell probably be shooting *' We climbed in ; the clutch 

slid home with a raking jar, the great car jerked forward, 
we all toppled backward on top of those who were climbing 
in; past the huge fire by the gate, and then the íire by 
the outer gate, glowing red on the faces of the workmen with 
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rifles who squatted around it, and went bumping at top speed 
down the Suvorovsky Prospect, swaying f rom side to side. . • • 
One man tore the wrapping from a bundle and began to hurí 
handfuls of papers into the air. We imitated him, plungíng 
down through the dark street with a tail of white papers 
floating and eddying out behind. The late passerby stooped 
to pick them up; the patrols around bonfires on the comers 
ran out with uplifted arms to catch them. Sometimos armed 
men loomed up ahead, crying **Shtoir* and raising their guns, 
but our chauffeur only yelled something uníntelligíble and we 
hurtled on. • • • 

I picked up a copy of the paper, and under a fleeting 
street-light read: 

TO THE CITIZENS OF RU88IA ! 

The Proyisional Government is deposed. The State Power 
lias passed into the hands of the organ of the Petrograd Soviet 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies^ the Mihtary Revolutionary 
Committee^ which stands at the head of the Petrograd proletariat 
and garrison. 

The canse for which the people were fighting: immediate pro- 
posal of a democratic peace^ abolition of landlord property-rights 
over the land^ labor control over production^ creation of a Soviet 
Govemment^ — ^that cause is securely achieved. 

LONG LIVE THE REVOLUTION OF WORKMEN, 
SOLDIERS AND PEASANTS! 

Military Revolutionary Committee 

Petrograd Soviet of Workers* and Soldiers' Deputies. 

A slant-eyed, Mongolian-faced man who sat beside me, 
dressed in a goat-skin Caucasian cape, snapped, *Xook out! 
Here the provocators always shoot from the windows!" We 
tumed into Znamensky Square, dark and almost deserted, 
careened around Trubetskoy's brutal statue and swung down 
the wide Nevsky , three men standing up with rifles ready, peer- 
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ing at the windows. Behind us the street was alive with 
people running and stooping. We could no longer hear the 
cannon, and the nearer we drew to the Winter Palace end 
of the city the quieter and more deserted were the streets. 
The City Duma was all brightly lighted. Beyond that we 
ínade out a dark mass of people, and a line of sailors, who 
yelled furiously at us to stop. The machine slowcd down, 
and we climbed out. 

It was an astonishing scene. Just at the comer of the 
Ekaterina Canal, under an arc-light, a cordón of armed sa^ors 
was drawn across the Nevsky, blocking the way to a crowd of 

people in column of fours. There were about three or four 

hundred of them, men in frock coats, well-dressed women, 
officers — all sorts and conditions of people. Among them 
we recognised many of the delegates f rom the Congress, leaders 
of the Mensheviki and Spcialist .Be.y.Qlutíonari^; Avksentiev, 
the lean, red-bearded president of the Peasants' Soviets, Saro- 
kin, Kerensky's spokesman, Khintchuk, Abramovitch; and at 
the head white-bearded oíd Schreider, Mayor of Petrogriid, 
and Prokopovitch, Minister of Supplies in the Provisional 
Government, arrested that moming and released. I caught 
sight of Malkin, repórter for the Riissian Daüy News. 
"Going to die in the Winter Palace," he shouted cheerfuUy. 
The procession stood stUl, but from the front of it came loud 
argument. Schreider and Prokopovitch were bellowing at 
the big sailor who seemed in command. 

"We demand to pass!" they cried. "See, these comrades 
come from the Congress of Soviets! Look at their tickets! 
We are going to the Winter Palace!" 

The sailor was plainly puzzled. He scratched his head 
with an enormous hand, frowning. "I have orders from the 
Committee not to let anybody go to the Winter Palace," he 
grumbled. "But I will send a comrade to telephone to 
Smolny. . . •" 
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<<We insist upon passing! We are unarmed! We will 
march on whether you permit us or not!" cried oíd Schreider, 
very much excited. 

" I have orders ^" repeated the sailor sullenly. 

"Shoot US if you want to! We will pass! Forward!'* 
carne from aU sides. **We are ready to die, if you have the 
heart to fire on Russians and comrades ! We bare our breasts 
to your guns !" 

^^No," said the sailor, looking stubborn, '^I can't allow you 
to pass.'' 

"What will you do if we go forward? Will you shoot?" 

^No, I'm not going to shoot people who haven't any guns. 
We won't shoot unarmed Russian people. • . ." 

**We will go forward! What can you do?" 

'*We wiU do somethingy" replied the sailor, evidently at a 
loss. **We can't let you pass. We will do something." 

'*What will you do? What will you do?" 

Another sailor carne up, very much irritated. *^e will 
spank you!" he cried, energetically. "And if necessary we 
will shoot you too, Go home now, and leave us in peace !" 

At this there was a great clamour of anger and resentment, 
Prokopovit ch had mounted some sort of box, and, waving his 
umbrella, he made a speech : 
^ ^^Comrades and citizens!" he said. "Forcé is being used 
against us! We cannot have our innocent blood upon the 
hands of these ignorant men! It is beneath our dignity to be 
shot down here in the street by switchmen — " (What he meant 
by **switchmen" I never discovered.) **Let us return to the 
Duma and discuss the best means of saving the country and the 
Revolution !" 

Whereupon, in dignified silence, the procession marched 
around and back up the Nevsky, always in column of fours. 
And taking advantage of the diversión we slipped past the 
guards and set oiF in the direction of the Winter Palace. 
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Here it was absolutely dark, and nothing moved but pickets 
of soldiers and Red Guards grimly intent. In front of the 
Kazan Cathedral a three-inch field-gun lay in the middle of 
the street, slewed sideways from the recoil of its last shot over 
the roofs. Soldiers were standing in every doorway talking 
in low tones and peering down toward the Pólice Bridge. I 
heard one voice saying: ^'It is possible that we have done 
wrong. . . ." At the corners patrols stopped all passersby — 
and the composition of these patrols was interesting, for in 
command of the regular troops was invaríably a Red Guard. 
• • • The shooting had ceased. 

Just as we carne to the Morskaya somebody was shouting: 
•'The yuíüeers have sent word they want us to go and get them 
out P' Yoices began to give^^oQmmandsy and in the thick gloom 
we made out a dark mass movin g forward» silent but for the 
shuffle of feet and the clinking of anns. We fell in with the 
fírst ranks. 

Like a Mack river, filling all the street, without song or 
cheer we poured through the Red Arch , where the man just 
ahead of me said in a low voice: ^Xook out, comrades ! Don't 
trust them. They will fire, surely !" In the open we began to 
run, stooping low and bunching together, and jammed up sud- 
denly behind the pedestal of the Alexander Column. 

•^How many of you did they kill?" I asked. 

**I don't know. About ten. . . ." 

After a few minutes huddling there, some hundreds of men, 
the army seemed reassured and without any orders suddenly 
began again to flow forward. By this time, in the light that 
streamed out of all the Winter Palace windows, I could see 
that the first two or three hundred men were Red G uards, with 
only a few scattered soldiers. Over the barrícade of fire- 
wood we clambered, and leaping down inside gave a trium- 
phant shout as we stumbled on a heap of rifles thrown down 
by the ffu/nkers who had stood there. On both sides of the 
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main gateway the doors stood wide open, light streamed out, 
and from the huge pile carne not the slightest sound. 

Carried along by the eager wave of men We were swept 
into the ríght hand entrance, opening into a great bare yaulted 
rooniy the cellar of the East wing, from whích issued a maze 
of corrídors and stair-cases. A number of huge packing cases 
stood about, and upon these the Red Guards and soldiers fell 
furiously, battering them open with the butts of their rifles, 
and puUing out carpets, curtains. Unen» porcelain plates, glass- 
ware. . . . One man went strutting around with a bronze clock 
perched on his shoulder; another found a plimie of ostrich 
feathers, which he stuck in his hat. The looting was just 

I beginning when somebody cried, ^^Comrades! Don't touch 
anything! Don't take anything! Thig ís the prope rty o f 
the People!'' Immediately twenty voices were crying, **Stop! 
Put everything back! Don't take anything! Property of 

' the People!" Many hands dragged the spoilers down. 
Dajmask and tapestry were snatched from the arms of those 
who had them ; two men took aWay the bronze clock. Roughly 
and hastily the things were crammed back in their cases, and 
self-appoínted sentinels stood guard. It was all utterly spon- 
taneous. Through corridors and up stair-cases the cry could 
be heard growing fainter and fainter in the distance, ^ ^evolu- 
tionary discipline! Property of the People. . . .*' 

We crossed back over to the left entrance, in the West 
wing. There order was also being established. **Clear the 
Palace!" bawled a Red Guard, sticking his head through an 

. inner door. "Come, comrades, let's show that we're not thieves 
and bandits. Everybody out of the Palkce except the Com- 

; missars, until we get sentries posted." ' 

Two Red Guards, a soldier and an officer, stood with re- 
Yolvers in their hands. Another soldier sat at a table behind 
them, with pen and paper. Shouts of "AU out ! All out !'* 
were heard far and near within, and the Army began to pour 
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through the door, jostling, expostulating, arguing. As each 
man appeared he was seized by the self-appainted committee, 
who went through his pockets and looked under his coat. 
Everything that was plainly not his property was taken away, ') 
,the man at the table noted it on his paper^ and it was carríed ^ 
into a little room. The most amazing assortment of objects 
were thus confiscated; statuettes, botties of ink, bed-spreads 
worked with the Imperial monogram, candles, a small oil- 
paintingy desk blotters, gold-handled swords, cakes of soap, 
clothes of every description, blankets. One Red Guard car- 
lied three rifles, two of which ¡he had taken away from 
yv/nkers; another had four portfolios bulging with written 
documents. The culprits either sullenly surrendered or 
pleaded like children. All taiking at once the committee ex- 
plained that stealing was not worthy of the people's cham- 
pions; often those who had been caught tumed around and 
began to help go through the rest of the comradesÜ^ 

Yvmkers came out, in bunches of three or four. The com-\ 
mittee seized upon them with an excess of zeal, accompanying 
the search with remarks Kke, "Ah, Provocators! Komilov- 
ists! Counter-revolutionists ! Murderers of the PeopleP* 
But there was no violence done, although the yunkers were 
terrified. They too had their pockets full of small pliinder. 
It was carefully noted down by the scribe, and piled in the 
little room. . . . The ytmkers were disarmed. "Now, will you 
take up arms against the People any more?" demanded clam- 
ouring voices. 

"No," answered the fpmkersy one by one. Whereupon they 
were allowed to go free. 

We askeci if we might go inside. The committee was 
doubtful, but the big Red Guard answered firmly that it was 
forbidden. "Who are you anyway?'* he asked. "How do I 
know that you are not all Kerenskys? (There were five of 
US, two women.) 
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^PazhaPst\ tmaruhtchi! Way, ComradesP' A soldier 

and a Red Guard appeared in the door, waving the crowd 

aside, and other guards with fixed bayonets. Af ter them fol- 

lowed single file half a dozen men in civilian dress — the mcm - 

bers o f the Pro visional.jSov ernmen t, First carne Kishkin , his 

face drawn and palé, then Rutenberg , looking sullenly at the 

floor; Terestchenkp was next, glancing sharply around; he 

stared at us with cold fixity. . . . They passed in silence ; the 

yictorious insurrectionists crowdjpd to see, but there werfe 

only a few angry mutterings. It was only later that we 

^ learned how the people in the street wanted to lynch them, and 

I shots were fired — ^but the sailors brought th^m safely to Peter- 

. Paul. • • • 

In the meanwhile unrebuked we walked into the Palace. 
There was still a great deal of coming and going, of exploring 
new-found apartments in the vast edifíce, of searching for 
hidden garrísons of ywnkers which did not exist. We went 
upstairs and wandered through room after room. This part 
of the Falace had been entered also by othier detachments f rom 
the side of the Neva. The paintings, statues, tapestries and 
rugs of the great state apartments were unharmed; in the 
offices, however, every desk and cabinet had been ransacked, 
the papers seattered over the floor, and in the living rooms 
beds had been stripped of their coverings and ward-robes 
wrenched open. The most highly prized loot was clothing» 
which the working people needed« In a room where fumiture 
was stored we came upon two soldiers ripping the elabórate 
Spanish leather upholstery from chairs. They explained it 
was to make boots with. . • . 

The oíd Falace servants in their blue and red and gold 
unif orms stood nervously about, from forcé of habít repeating, 

**You can't go in there, barm! It is forbidden ^* We 

penetrated at length to the gold and malachite chambe r with 
crimson brocade hangings where the Ministers had been in ses* 
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sion all that day and night, and where the shveitzari had be- 
trayed them to the Red Guarda. The long table cove red with 
green baiz e was just as they had left it, under arrest. Before 
each emptj seat was pen and ink and paper; the papers were 
scribbled over with beginnings af plans af action, rough draf ts 
of proclamations and manifestos, Most of these were 
scratched out, as their futility became evident, and the rest of 
the sheet covered with absent-minded geometrical designs, as 
the writers sat despondently listening while Minister after Min- 
ister proposed chimerical schemes. I took one of these scrib- 
bled pagesy in the hand wríting of Konovalov , which read, 
^* The Provisi onal Government appeals to all classes to s uppo rt 
the Provisional Government — *' 

AU this time, it must be remembered, although the Winte'r 
Palace was surrounded, the Government was in constant com- 
munication with the Front and with provincial Russia. The Bol- 
sheviki had captured the Mlnistry of W ar early in the moming, 
but they did not know of the piilitary te l egraph office in the \ 
atticy ñor of the prívate telephone Une connecting it with the 
Winter Palace. In that attic a young officer sat aU day, 
pouring out over the country a flood of appeals and proclama- | 
tions; and when he heard that the Palace had fallen, put onj 
his hat and walked calmly out of the building. • • • 

Interested as we were, for a considerable time we didn't 
notice a change in the attitude of the soldiers and Red Guards 
around us. As we strolled from room to room a small group 
followed US, until by the time we reached the great picture- 
gallery where we had spent the afternoon with the yv/nkers, 
about a hundred men surged in after us. One giant of a sol- 
dier stood in our path, his face dark with sullen suspicion. 

"Who are you?'* he growled. "What are you doing here?" 
The others massed slowly around, staring and beginning to 
mutter. ^^ Provocatori! ** I heard somebody say. **Loot- 
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grs! ^ I produced our passes from the Military Revolutionary 
Committee. The soldier took them gíngeTly^ tumed them 
upside down and looked at them without comprehension. Eví- 
dentlj he could not read. He handed them back and spat on 
the floor. **Bumagil Papera !" said he with contempt. The 
mass slawly began to cióse in, Uke wild cattle around a cow- 
puncher on foot. Over their heads I caught sight of an officer, 
looking helplessy and shouted to him. He made for us, 
shouldering his way through. 

"I*m the Commissar," he said to me. "Who are you? 
What is it?" The others held back, waiting, I produced the 
papers. 

**You are foreigners?*' he rapidly askéd in Franch. "It is^ 
very dangerous. . . .*' Then he tumed to the mob, holding/ 
up our documents, ^^Comrades !'* he cried. "These peoplej 
are foreígn comrades — from America. They have come here|f 
to be able to tell their countrymen about the bravery and the 
revolutionary discipline of the proletarian armyP' 

"How do you know that?*' replied the big soldier. **I tell 
you they are provocators! They say they came here to 
observe the revolutionary discipline of the proletarian army, 
but they have been wandering freely through the Palace, and 
how do we know they haven't got their pockets fuU of loot?'' 

**PrawíiM>/" snarled the others, pressing forward. 

**Comrades ! Comrades !*' appealed the olBScer, sweat stand- 
ing out on his forehead. ^'I am Commissar of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee. Do you trust me? Well, I tell 
you that these passes are sígned with the same ñames that are 
signed to my pass!" 

He led us down through the Palace and out throu^ a 
door opening onto the Neva quay, before which stood ^the 
usual committee going through pockets. . • ^TTou have nar- 
rowly escaped," he kept muttering, wiping his face. 

"What happened to the VJTomen's Battalion?*' we asked. 
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"Oh — the women!'* He laughed. "They were all huddled 
up in a back room. We had a terrible time deciding what to 
do with them — ^many were in hYsterics, and so on. So finally 
we marched them up to the Finland Station and put them on 
a train for Levashovo, where they have a camp.* . . ." 

We carne out into the cold, nervous night, murmurous with 
obscure armies on the move, electric with patrols. From 
across the river, where loomed the darker mass of Peter-Paul, 
carne a hoarse shout. • . . Underfoot the sidewaik was lit- 
tered with broken stucco, from the comice of the Palace where 
two shells from the battleship Avrora had struck; that was 
the only damage done by the bombardment. • . . 

It was now after three in the moming.. On the Nevsky aU 
the street-lights were again shining, the cannon gone, and 
the only signs of war were Red Guards and soldi ers squattin g 
around fires. The city was quiet — ^probably never so quiet in 

its history; on that night not a single hold-up occurred, not 

» 

a single robbery. 

But the City Duma Building was all illuminated. We 
mounted to the galleried Alexander Hall, hung with its great, 
gold-framedy red-shrouded Imperial portraits. About a hun- 
dred people were grouped around the platform, where Skobe- 
liev was speaking. He urged that the Committee of Public 
Safety be expanded, so as to unite all the anti-Bolshevik ele- 
ments in one huge organisation, to be called the Committee for 
Salvation of Country and Revolution. And as we looked on, 
the Committee for Salvation was formed — that Committee 
which was to develop into the most powerful enemy of the 
Bolsheviki, appearing, in the next week, sometimes under its 
own partisan ñame, and sometimes as the strictly non-partisan 
Committee of Public Safety. . . . 

Dan, Gotz, Avksentiev were there, some of the insurgent 
Soviet delegates, members of the Executive Committee of the 
Peasants' Soviets, oíd Prokopovitch, and even members of the 
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Council of the Republic — among whom Vinaver and otheí 
Cadets. Lieber cried that the convention of Soviets was not 
a legal convention, that the oíd Tsay-ee-kah was stfll in office* 
• . . An appeal to the country was drafted. 

We hailed a cab. **Where to?*' But when we said 
*^ Smolny /* the izvoshtchik shook his head. **Nietr said he, 
**there are devils. . . .*' It was only after weary wandering 
that we found a driver willing to take us — ^and he wanted 
thirty rubíes, and stopped two blocks away. 

The Windows of Smolny were still ablaze, motors carne 
and went, and around the gtiU-leaping fi res the s entries hud- 
dled cióse , eagerly asking everybody the latest news. The 
corridors were full of hurrying men, hollow-eyed and dirty. 
In some of the committee-rooms people lay sieeping on the 
floor, their guns beside them. In spite of the seceding dele- 
gates, the hall of meetings was crowded with people, roaring 
like the se a. As we carne in, Kameniev was reading the Ust of 
arrested Ministers. The ñame of Terestchenko was greeted 
with thunderous applause, shouts of satisfaction, laughter; 
Rutenburg carne in for less ; and at the mention of Paltchinsky, 
a storm of hoots, angry críes, cheers burst forth. • ; • It 
was announced that Tchudnovsky had been appointed Com- 
missar út the Winter Palace. 

Now occurred a dramatic interruption, A big pe asant^ 
his bearded face convulsed with rage, mounted the platform 
and pounded with his fist on the presidium table. 

^^We, Socialist Revolutionaríes, insist upon the immediate 
reléase of the Socialist Ministers arrested in the Winter Pal- 
ace! Comrades! Do you know that four comrades who 
risked their lives and their freedom fighting against tyranny 
of the Tsar, have been flung into Peter-Paul príson — ^the his- 
torícal tomb of Liberty?'* In the uproar he pounded and 
yelled. Another delégate climbed up beside him, and pointed 
at the presidium. 
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'^Are the representatives of the revolutionary masses going 
to 8Ít quietly here while the Okhrana of the Bolshéviki tortures 
their leadere?'* 

Trotzky was g^sturíng for silence. **Th/e8e ^comrades' 
who are now caught plottíng the crushing of the Soviets with 
the adventurer Kerensky — ^ís there any reason to handle them 
with gloves? After July 16th and 18th they didn't use much 
ceremony with us!" With a triumphant ring in his voice he 
criedy "Now that the oborontsi and the faint-hearted have 
gone, and the whole task of defending and saving the Revolu- 
tion rests on our shoulders, it is particularly necessary to 
work — ^work — ^work! ¡We have decided to die rather than 
give up!" 

Followed him a Coimnissar from Tsarskoye Selo, panting 
and covered with the mud of his ride. ^^The garrison of 
Tsarskoye Selo is on guard at the gates of Petrograd, ready 
to defend the Soviets and the Müitary Revolutionary Commit- 
teeP' Wild cheers. "The Cycle Corps sent from the front 
has arrived at Tsarskoye, and the soldiers are now with us; 
they recognise the power of the Soviets, the necessity of im- 
mediate transfer of land to the peasants and industrial control 
to the workers. The Fifth Battalion of Cyclists, stationed at 
Tsarskoye, is ours. . . •'' 

Then the delégate of the Third Cycle Battalion. In the midst 
of delirious enthusiasm he told how the cycle corps had been 
ordered three days before from the South-west front to the 
*'defence of Petrograd.'* They suspected, however, the meaning 
of the order; and at the station of Peredolsk were met by rep- 
resentatives of the Fifth Battalion from Tsarskoye. A joint 
meeting was held, and it was discovered that "among the 
cyclists not a single man was found willing to shed the blood 
of his brothers, or to support a Government of bourgeois and 
land-owners P' 

Kapelinski, for the Mensheviki Internationalists, proposed 
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to elect a special committee to find a peaceful solution to the 
civil war. **There isn't any peaceful solution!" bellowed the 
crowd. **Victory is the only solution!" The vote was over- 
whehningly against^ and the Mensheviki Intemationalists left 
the Congress in a whirlwind of j ocular insults. There was no 
longer any panic fear. . . . Kameniev from the platform 
shouted after them, "The Mensheviki Intemationalists claimed 
*emergency' for the question of a ^peaceful solution,' but they 
always voted for suspensión of the order of the day in favour 
of declarations of factions which wanted to leave the Con- 
gress, It is evident," finished Kameniev, "that the withdrawal 
of all these renegades was decided upon bef orehand !" 

The assembly decided to ignore the withdrawal of the fac- 
tions, and proceed to the appeal to t he workers, soldiers and 
peasants of all Russia: 

TO WORKERS^ SOLDIERS AND PEASANTS 

The Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputie9 has opened. It represents the great majority 
of the Soviets. There are also a number of Peasant deputies. 
Based npon the will of the great majority of the workers'^ soldiers 
and peasants^ based upon the trlumphant uprising of the Petrograd 
workmen and soldiers^ the Congress assumes the Power. 

The Provisional Government is deposed. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government are already arrested. 

The Soviet anthority will at once propose an immediate demo- 
cratic peace to all nations^ and an immediate truce on all fronts. 
It will assure the free transfer of landlord^ crown and monastery 
lands to the Land Committees^ def end the soldierr * rights^ enf ore- 
ing a complete democratisation of the Army^ e^tablish workers' 
control over production, ensure the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly at the proper date^ take means to supply bread to the 
cities and articles of first necessity to the villages^ and secure to all 
nationalities living in Russia a real right to independent existence. 

The Congress resolves: that all local power shall be transferred 
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to the Soviets of Workers^' Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies^ which 
must enforce revolutionary order. 

The Congress calis npon the soldiers in the trenches to be 
watehful and steadfast. The Congress of Soviets is sure that the 
revolutionary Army will know how to def end the Revolution against 
all attacks of Imperialismo until the new Government shall have 
brought about the conclusión of the democratic peace which it will 
directly propose to all nations. The new Government will take 
all necessary steps to secure everjthing needf ul to the revolutionary 
Army^ by means of a determined policy of rél|uisition and taxation 
of the propertied classes^ and also to improve the situation of 
soldiers' families. 

The Eornilovitz — Eerensky^ Ealedin and others^ are endeavour- 
ing to lead troops against Petrograd. Several regiments^ deceived 
by Kerensky^ have sided with the insurgent People. 

Soldiers! Make active resistance to the Eornilovitz — Eeren- 
sky! Be on guard! 

Railway men! Stop all troop-trains being sent by Eerensky 
against Petrograd! « 

Soldiers^ Workers^ Clerical employeesi The destiny of the 
Revolution and democratic peace is in your hands ! 

Long live the Revolution ! 

The All'Russian Congress of Soviets of 
Workers* and Soldiers* Deputies, 
Delégales from the Peasants* Soviets. 

It was exactly 5 :17 A. M. when Krylenko , staggeríng with 
fatigue, climbed to the tribune with a telegram in his hand. 

"Comrades ! From th e Northern Front. The Twelf th 
Army sends greetings to the Congress of Soviets, announcing 
the formation of a Military Revolutionary Committee which 
has taken over the command of the fíorthem Front !'* Pande- 
mónium, men weeping, embracing each other. '^Gkneral 
Tchermissov has recognised the Committee — Conmiissar of the 
Provisional Government Voitinsky has resigned!" 

So, Lenin and the Petrograd workers had decided on in- 
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surrection, the Petrograd Soviet had overthrown the Provi- 
sional Government, and thrust the coup d^etat upon the Con- 
gress of Soviets. Now there was all great Russia to win- — 
and then the world ! Would Russia foUow and rise? And the 
world — ^what of it? Would the peoples answer and rise, a red 1 
world-tide? 

Although it was six in the moming, night was yet heavy 
and chill. There was only a faint unearthly pallor stealing 
over the silent streets, dimming the watch-fires, the shadow of 
a terrible dawn grey-rising over Russia. . • • 
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CHAPTER V 



FLÜNGING AHEAD 



Thursdat, November 8th. Day broke on a city in the 
wildest excitement and confusión, a whole nation heaving up 
in long hissing swells oí storm. Superfieially all was quiet; 
hundreds oí thousands of people retired at a pnident hour, got 
up early, and went to work. In Petrograd the street-cars were 
running, the stores and restaurants open, theatres going, an 
exhibition of paintings advertised. • • • All the complex rou- 
tine of common life — ^humdnim even in war-time — ^proceeded 
as usual. Nothing is so astounding as the vitality of the 
social organism — how it persists, feeding itself, clothing itself, 
amusing itself , in the face of the worst calamities. • • • 

The air was f ull of rumours about _Kerenskyj who was said 
to have raised the Front, and to be leading a great army 
against the capital. V,olia Naroda published a prikaz 
launched by him at Pskov: 

The disorders caused by the insane attempt of the Bolsheviki 
place the country on the verge of a precipice^ and demand the effort 
of our entire will^ our courage and the devotion of every one of us^ 
to win through the terrible trial which the fatherland is imder- 
going. . . . 

Until the declaration of the composition of the new Government 
— if one is formed — every one ought to remam at his post and ful- 
fil his duty toward bleeding Bussia. It must be remembered that 
the least interf erence with ezisting Army organisations can bring on 
irreparable misfortunes^ by opening the Front to the enemy. There- 
f ore it is indispensable to preserve at any price the morale of the 
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troops^ by assuring complete order and the preservation of the 
Aimj from new sbocks^ and by maintaining absolute confidence 
between officers and tbeir subordinates. I order all tbe cbiefs and 
Commissars^ in tbe ñame of tbe safetj of tbe country^ to stay at 
tbeir posts^ as I myself retain tbe post of Supreme Commander^ 
until tbe Provisional Govemment of tbe Repnblic sball declare its 
will. • • • 

In answer, this placará on all the walls : 

FROM THB ALL'-RUSSIAN C0NORS8S OF SOTIXTB 

''Tbe ez-Ministers Eonovalov^ Eisbkin^ Terestcbenko^ Malianto- 
vitcb^ Nikitin and otbers bave been arrested by tbe Military Revo- 
lutíonary Committee. Eerensky bas fled. All Army organisations 
are ordered to take every measure for tbe immediate arrest of 
Kerensky and bis conveyance to Petrograd. 

"All assistance given to Kerensky will be punisbed as a serious 
crime against tbe state." 

Wíth brakes released the Military Revolutionary Commit- 
tee whirled» throwing off orders, appeals, decrees, like sparks.^ 
. . . Komilov was ordered brought to Petrograd. Members 
of tbe Peasant Land Committees imprisoned by the Provisional 
Government were declared free. Capital punishment in the 
army was abolished. Government employees were ordered to 
continué tbeir work, and threatened with severe penalties if 
they refused. All pillage, disorder and speculation were for- i 
bidden under pain of death. Temporary Commissars were ap- i 
pointed to the various Ministries: Foreign Aífairs, Vuritsky 
and Trotzky; Interior and Justice, Rykov; Labor, Shliapni- 
kov; Finance, Menzhinsky; Public Welfare, Madame Kollon- 
tai; Commerce, Ways and Communications, Riazanov; Navy, 
the sailor Korbir; Posts and Telegraphs, Spiro; Theatres, 
Mura^ov; State Printing Office, Gherbychev; for the City 

^References in this chapter refer to the Appendix to Chapter V. See 
j>age 338. 
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of Petrograd, Lieutenant Nesterov; for the Northern Front, 
Pozern. • • • 

To the Amay, appeal to set up Mílitary Revolutionary 
Committees. To the raílway workers, to maintain order, 
especially not to delay the transport of food to the cities and 
the front. • • • In retum, they were promised representation in 
the Minístry of Ways and Communications. 

Cossack brothers! (said ene proclamation). Yon are being led 
against Petrograd. They want to forcé you into battle with the 
revolutionary workers and soldiers of the capital. , Do not believe 
a word that is said by our common enemies^ the land-owners and 
the capitalists. 

At our Congress are represented all the conscious organisations 
of workers^ soldiers and peasants of Russia. The Congress wishes 
also to welcome into its mídst the worker-Cossacks. The Generáis 
of the Black Band^ henchmen of the land-owners^ of Nicolaí the 
Cruel^ are our enemies. 

They tell you that the Soviets wish to confiscate the lands of the 
Cossacks. This is a lie. It is only from the great Cossack land- 
lords that the Revolution will confiscate the land to give it to the 
people. 

Organise Soviets of Cossacks' Deputies ! Join with the Soviets 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies! 

Show the Black Band that you are not traitors to the People^ 
and that you do not wish to be cursed by the whole of revolutionary 
Russia! ... 

Cossack brothers^ ezecute no orders of the enemies of the people. 
Send your delegates to Petrograd to talk it over with us. . . . The 
Cossacks of the Petrograd garrison^ to their honour^ have not jus- 
tified the hope of the People's enemies. . . . 

jCóssack brothers ! The AU-Russian Congress of Soviets extends 
to you a fraternal hand. Long live the brotherhood of the Cos- 
sacks with the soldiers^ workers and peasants of all Russia! 

On the other side, what a storm of proclamations posted 
up, hand-bills scattered everywhere, newspapers — ^screaming 
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and cursing and prophesying evil. Now raged the battle of 
the p rínting presa — all other weapons being in the hands of 
the Soviets. 

First, the appeal of the Committee for Salvation of Coim- 
trj and Revolution , flung broadcast over Russia and Europe: 

TO THB CITIZENS OF THB RU88IAN RXPUBLIC ! 

Contrary to the will of the revolutionary masses^ on November 
7th the Bolsheviki of Petrograid criminally arrested part of the 
Provisional Government^ dispersed the Council of the Republic^ 
and proclaimed an illegal power. Such violence committed against 
the Government of revolutionary Russia at the moment of its 
greatest eztemal danger^ is an indescribable crime against the 
fatherland. 

The insurrection of the Bolsheviki deals a mortal blow to the 
cause of national defence^ and postpones unmeasnrably the moment 
of peace so greatly desired. 

Civil war^ begmi by the Bolsheviki^ threatens to deliver the 
country to the horrors of anarchy and counter-revolution^ and 
cause the failure of the Constituent Assembly^ which must affinn 
the republican régime and transmit to the People forever their 
right to the land. 

Preserving the continuity of the only legal Governmental power^ 
the Committee for Salvation of Country and Revolution^ established 
on thb night of November 7th^ takes the initiative in forming a 
new Provisional Government; which^ basing itself on the f orces 
of democracy^ will conduct the country to the Constituent Assembly 
and save it from anarchy and counter-revolution. The Committee 
for Salvation summons you^ citizens^ to refuse to recognise the 
power of violence. Do not obey its orders! 

Rise for the def ence of the country and Revolution ! 

Support the Committee for Salvation! 

Signed by the Council of the Russian Republic^ the Municipal 
Duma of Petrograd, the Tsay-ee-kah (First Congress), the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Peasants' Soviets^ and from the Congress it- 
self the Front group, the f actions of Socialist Revolutionaries^ Men- 
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sheviki^ Populist Socialists^ Unified Social Demócrata^ and the 
group "Yedinstvo." 

Then posters from the Socialist Revolutionary party, the 
Mensheyiki oborowtsi^ Peasants' Soviets again; from the C!en- 
tral Army Committee, the Tsentroflot. • • . 

. . . Famine will cmsh Petrograd! (they cried). The Germán 
armies will trample on cor liherty. . Black Hmidred pogroms will 
spread over Russia^ if we all — conscious workers^ soldiers^ citi- 
zens — do not miite. . . • 

Do not trust the promises of the Bolsheviki! The promise of 
immediate peace — ^is a lie ! The promise of bread^— a hoax ! The 
promise of land — a fairy tale! . . . 

Thej were all in this manner. 

Comrades! You have been basely and cruelly deceived! The 
seizure of power has been accomplished by the Bolsheviki alone. 
. . . They concealed their plot from the other Socialist parties 
composing the Soviet. . . • 

You have been promised land and freedom^ but the eounter-* 
revolution will profit by the anarchy called f orth by the Bolsheviki^ 
and will deprive you of land and freedom. . . • 

The newspapers were as violent. 

Our duty (said the Dielo Naroda) is to unmask these traitors 
to the working-class. Our duty is to mobilise all our forces and 
mount guard over the cause of the Revolution! • . • 

Izrñestíay for the last time speaking in the iiame of the^old 
Tsay-ee-háh^ threatened awful retribution. 

As for the Congress of Soviets^ we affirm that there has been 
no Congress of Soviets! We affirm that it was merely a prívate 
conference of the Bolshevik faction! And in that case^ they have 
jio right to cancel the powers of the Tsay-ee-hah. . • . 
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Novaya Zhizn^ while pleading for a new Government that 
should unite all the Socialist parties, criticised severely the 
action oí the Socialist Revolutionaries and the Menshevíki in 
quitting the Congress, and pointed out that the Bolshevik in- 
surrection meant one thing very clearly: that all illusions 
about coalition with the bourgeoisie were henceforth demon- 
strated vain. . • 

Rabotchi Put blossomed out as Pravda, Lenin's newspaper 
which had been suppressed in July. It crowed, bristling: 

Workers^ soldiers^ peasants! In March yon struck down 
the tyranny of the clique of nobles. Yesterday you struck down 
the tyranny of the bourgeois gang. . . • 

The first task now is to guard the approaches to Petrograd. 

The second is definitely to disarm the counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments of Petrograd. 

The third is definitely to organise the revolutionary power an3 
assure the realisation of the popular programme. . . • 

What few Cadet organs appeared, and the bourgeoisie gen- 
erally, adopted a detached, ironical attitude toward the whole 
business, a sort of contemptuous "I-told-you-so" to the other 
parties. Influential Cadets were to be seen hovering around 
the Municipal Duma, and on the outskirts of the Committee 
for Salvation. Other than that, the bourgeoisie lay low, biding 
its hour — ^which could not be far off. That the Bolsheviki 
would remain in power longer than three days never occurred 
to anybody — except perhaps to Lenin, Trotzky, the Petrograd^ 
workers and the simpler soldiers. • • . 

In the high, amphitheatrical Nicolai H all that aftemoon 
I saiir t he Düma sitting in permanence^ tempestuous, grouping 
around it all the f orces of opposition. The oíd Mayor, 
Schreíder, maji^estic with his white haír and beard, was describ- 
ing his visit to Sínolny the night bef ore, to protest in the 
ñame of the Municipal Self-Govemment. "The Duma, being 
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« 

the only existing legal GrOTemment in the city, elected by equal, 
direct and secret suffrage, wotild not recognise the new power,'' 
he had told Trotzky. And Trotzky had answered, "There 
is a constitutional remedy for that. The Duma can be dís- 
solved and re-elected. • • •" At this report there was a f urious 
outcry. 

"If one recognises a Groyemment by bayonet," continued 
the oíd man, addressing the Duma, ^Vell, we have one; but I 
consider legitímate only a Govemment recognised by the peo- 
pie, by the majoríty, and not one created by the usurpation 
oí a minorityP' Wild applause on all benches except those 
of the BolshevikL Aniid líenewed tumult the Mayor an- 
nounced that the Bolsheviki already were violating Municipal 
autonomy by appoínting Commissars in many departments. 

Tle Bolshevik speaker shouted, trying to make himself 
heard, that the decisión of the Congress of Soviets meant that 
all Russia backed up the action of the Bolsheviki. 

**You!'' he cried. "You are not the real representative 
of the people of PetrogradP' Shrieks of "Insult! Insult!?' 
Tlie oíd Mayor, with dignity, reminded him that the Duma was 
elected by the freest possible popular vote. **Yes,'' he an- 
swered, "but that was a long time ago — ^like the Tsay-ee-Tcáh — 
like the Army Committee.** 

"There has been no new Congress of Soviets P* they yelled 
at him. 

"The Bolshevik faction refuses to remain any longer in this 
nest of counter-revolution — ^" Uproar. " — and we demand a 
re-election of the Dmna. • . ." Whereupon the Bolsheviki left 
the chamber, followed by cries of "Germán agents! Down 
with the traitorsP' 

Shingariov, Cadet, then demanded that all Municipal func- 
tionaríes who had consented to be Commissars of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee be discharged from their position 
and indicted. Schreider was on his feet, putting a motion to 
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the effect that the Duma protested against the mcnace of the 
Bolsheviki to dissolve it, and as the legal representative of 
the population, it would reí use to leave its post. 

Outside, the Alexander Hall was crowded for the meeting 
of the Committee for Sa lvation » and Skobeliev was again 
speaking. "Never yet," he said, **was the fate of the 
Revolution so acute, never yet did the question of the 
existence of the Russian state excite so much anxiety, never 
yet did history put so harshly and categorícally the question 
— is Russia to be or not to be! The great hour for the sal- 
vation of the Revolution has arrived» and in consciousness 
thereof we observe the cióse unión of the Uve forces of the revo- 
lutionary democracy, by whose organised will a centre for the 
salvation of the country and the Revolution has already been 
created. . . .'* And much of the same sort. "We shall die 
sooner than surrender bur post P* 

Amid violent applause it was announced that the Union 
of Railway Workers had joined the Committee for Salvation. 
A few moments later the Post and Telegraph Employees came 
in; then some Mensheviki Intemationalists entered the hall, 
to cheers. The Railway men said they did not recognise the 
Bolsheviki and had taken the entire railroad apparatus into 
their own hands, refusing to entrust it to any usurpatory 
power. The Telegraphers' delégate declared that the opera- 
tors had flatly refused to work their instruments as long as 
the Bolshevik Commissar was in the office. The Postmen would 
not deliver or accept mail at Smolny. • • • All the Smolny 
telephones were cut off. With great glee it was reported how 
Uritzky had gone to the Ministry^ of Foreign Affairs to 
demand the secret treaties, and how Neratov had put him out. 
The Grovemment employees were all stopping work. . . . 

It was war — ^war deliberately planned, Russian fashion; 
war by strike a nd sabotage. As we sat there the chairman 
read a list of ñames and assignments ; so-and-so was to make 
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the round of the Ministríes; another was to visit the banks; 
8ome ten or tweive were to work the barracks and persuade 
the soldiers to remain neutral — ^^Russian soldiers, do not shed 
the Uood of your brothers P' ; a committee was to go and con- 
fer with Kerensky; still others were despatched to j^royincial 
cities, to form branches of the Committee for SalvatioBf and 
link together the anti-Bolshevik dements. v, 

The crowd was in high spirits. ^'These Bolsheriki mS 
try to díctate to the inteUigentziaf We'U show iSem!" . . . 
Nothing coukl be more stríking than the contrast between this 
assemblage and the Congress of Soviets. Tlere, great masses 
of shabby soldiers, grimy workmen, peasants — ^poor men, bent 
and scarred in the brute struggle for existence ; here the Men- 
shevik and Social Revolutionary leaders — ^Avksentievs, Dans, 
Liebers, — the former Socialist Ministers — ^SkobelievB, Tcher- 
noYs, — rubbed shoulders with Cadets like oily Shatsky, sleek 
Vinaver; with joumalists, students, intellectuals of ahnost all 
camps. This Duma crowd was well-fed, well-dressed ; I did 
nót see more than three proletarians among them all. • • • 

News came. Komilov's faithful Tekhintsi* had slaugh- 
tered his guards at Bykhov» and he had escaped. Ealedin was 
marching north. • • • The Soviet of Moscow had set up a 
Military Revolutionary Committee, and was negotiating with 
the commandant of the city for possession of the arsenal, so 
that the workers might be armed. 

With these facts was mixed an astounding jumble of ru- 
mours, distortions, and plain lies. For instance, an intelligent 
young Cadet, formerly prívate secretary to Miliukov and then 
to Terestchenko, drew us aside and told us all about the taking 
of the Winter Palace. 

"The Bolsheviki were led by Germán and Austrian officers," 
he affirmed. 

"Is that so?" we replied, politely. "How do you know?" 
*See Notes and Explanations. 
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*'A frknd of mine was there and saw them." 

**How could he teU they were Germán officers?'* 

"Oh, because they wore Germán uniforms!*' 

There were hundreds of such absurd tales, and they were 
not only solemnly püblished by the anti-Bolshevik press, but 
believed by the most unlikely persona — ^Socialist Revolution- 
aries and Mensheviki who had always been distinguished by 
their sober devotion to facts. * . • ^ 

But more serious were the stories of Bolshevik violence '** 
and terrorism. For example, it was said and prínted that 
the Red Guards had not only thoroughly looted the Winter 
Palace, but that they had massacred the ffwnkers after disarm- 
ing them, had killed some of the Ministers in cold blood ; and 
as for the woman soldiers, most of them had been víolated, \ 
and many had committed suicide because of the tortures they | 
had gone through. . . . All these stories were swallowed whole í 
by the crowd in the Duma. And worse still, the mothers and \ 
fathers of the students and of the women read these f rightful \ 
details, often accomparded by lists of names^ and toward 
nightfall the Duma began to be besieged by frantic citi- 
zens. • • • 

A typical case is that of Prince Tumanov , whose body, it 
i^as announced in many newspapers, had been found floating 
i n the Moika Canal. A few hours later this was denied by the 
Priñce's family, who added that the Prince was under arrest, 
so the press identifíed the dead man as General Demissov» 
The General having also come to Ufe, we investigated, and 
could find no trace of any body having been found what- 
ever» • • • 

As we left the Duma building two boy scouts were distribut- 
ing hand-bills^ to the enorrnous crówd which blocked the Nev- 
sky in front of the door — ^a crowd composed almost entirely 
of business men, shop-keepers, tchmovmkif clerks. One read: 
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FROM THE MUNICIPAL DUXA 

The Municipal Dnma in its meeting of October 26tb^ in Yíew 
of the events of the daj decrees : To announce the inviolability of 
prívate dwellings. Through the House Committees it calis upon 
the population of the town of Petrogprad to meet with decisive re- 
pulse all attempts to enter bj forcé prívate apartments^ not stop- 
ping at the ose of arms^ in the interests of the self-defence of 
citizens. 

Up on the comer oí the Liteiny, five or six Red Guards and 
a couple of sailors had surrounded a news-dealer and were 
demanding that he hand over his copies of the Menshevik Rabot- 
chaya Gazeta (Workers* Gazette). Angrily he shouted at 
them, shaking his fist, as one of the sailors tore the papers 
from his stand. An ugly crowd had gathered araund, abusing 
the patrol. One little workman kept explaining doggedly to 
the people and the news-dealer, over and over again, ^^It has 
Kerensky's proclamation in it. It says we killed Russian peo- 
ple. It will make bloodshed. ..." 

Smolny was tenser than ever, if that were possible. The 
same running men in the dark corridors, squads of workers 
with rifles, leaders with bulging portfolios arguing, explaining, 
giving orders as they hurried anxiously aloñg, surrounded by 
friends and lieutenants. Men literally out of themselves, liv- 
ing prodigies of sleeplessness and work — ^men unshaven, filthy, 
with buming eyes, who drove upon their fixed purpose 
full speed on engines of exaltation. So much they had 
to do, so much! Take over the Government, organise the 
City, keep the garrison loyal, fight the Duma anid the Com- 
mittee for Salvation, keep out the Germans, prepare to do 
battle with Eerensky, inform the provinces what had happened, 
propagandise from Archangel to Vladivostok. . . . Govern- 
ment and Municipal employees refusing to obey their Com- 
missars, post and telegraph refusing them communication, rail- 
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roads sionilj ignoring their appeals f or trains, Kerenskj com- 
ing, the garrisan not altogether to be trusted, the Cossacks 
-waiting to come out. . . . Against them not only the organised 
bourgeoisie, but all the other Socialist parties except the Left 
Socialist Revolutionaríes, a few Mensheviki Intemationalists 
and the Social Democrat Intemationalists, and even they unde- 
cided whether to stand by or not. With them, it is true, the j 
workers and the soldier-masses — the peasants an unknown / 
quantity — but after all the Bolsheviki were a political faction / 
not rich in trained and educated men. ... / 

Riazanov was coming up the front steps, explaining in 
a sort of humorous panic that he, Commissar oí Commerce, 
knew nothing whatever of business. In the upstairs café sat 
a man all by himself in the comer, in a goat-skin cape and 
clothes which had been — ^I was going to say "slept in,'* but of 
course he hadn't slept — and a three days' growth of beard. 
He was anxiously figuring on a dirty envelope, and biting his 
pencil meanwhile. This was Menzhinsky, Commissar of 
Finance, whose qualifications were that he had once been clerk 
in a French bank. . . . And these four half-running down 
the hall from the office of the Military Revolutionary 
Committee, and scribbling on bits of paper as they run — 
these were Commissars despatched to the four comers of Rpissia 
to carry the news, argüe, or fight — ^with whatever arguments 
or weapons came to hand. • • • 

The Congress was to meet at one o'clock, and long since 
the great meeting-hall had filled, but by seven there was yet 
no sign of the presidium. • • . The Bolshevik and Left Social 
Revolutionary factions were in session in their own rooms. 
All the livelong afternoon Lenin and Trotzky had fought 
a>gainst compromise . A considerable part of the Bolsheviki 
were in favour of giving way so far as to créate a joint 
all -Socialist government. "We can't hold on!*' they cried. 
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*^Too much IB against us. We haven't got the men. We will 
be isolated, and the whole thing will falL" So Kameniev, 
Riazanov and others. 

But Lenin, with Trotzky beside him, stood firm as a rock. 
*^Let the compromisers accept our programme and they can 
come in! We won't gire way an inch. If there are com- 
rades here who haven't the courage and the will to daré what 
we daré, let them leave with the rest oí the cowards and 
conciliators ! Backed by the workers and soldiers we shall 
go on.** 

At five minutes past seven came word f rom the left Social- 
ist Revolutionaríes to say that they would remain in the 
Military Revolutionary Committee. 

"See!" said Lenin. "They are foUowing!" 

A Uttle later, as we sat at the press table in the big hall, 
*Jl..A.narchist who was writing for the bourgeois papers pro- 
posed to me that we go and find out what had become of the 
presidium. There was nobody in the Tsay-ee-kah office, 
ñor in the burean of the Fetrograd Soviet. From room 
to room we wanidered, through vast Smolny. Nobody seemed 
to have the slightest idea where to find the goveming body 
of the Congress. As we went my companion describcd hís 
ancient revolutionary activities, his long and pleasant exile 
in France. • « • As for the Bolsheviki, he confided to me that 
they were conunon, rude, ignorant persons, without lesthetic 
sensibilities. He was a real specimen of the Russian inteJU- 
gentzia* « . « So be came at last to Room 17, office of 
the Military Revolutionary Committee, and stood there in the 
midst of all the furious coming and going. The door opened, 
and out shot a squat^ flat-faced man in a uniform without 
insignia, who seemed to be smiling — ^which smile, after a minute, 
one saw to be the fized grin of extreme fatigue. It wa^ 
Krylenko. 
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Mj fríend, who was a dapper, civilized-looking young man, 
gave a cry of pleasure and stepped forward. 

"NicolaiVasilievitchP'he said,holding out his hand. "Don't 
you remember me, comrade? We were in príson together." 

Krylenko made an effort and concentrated bis mind and 
sigbt. "Wby yes,*' be answered finally, looking the other 
up and down witb an ezpression of great fríendliness. **You 

are S . Zdra*8tvmtyer* Tbey kissed. "Wbat are you 

doing in aU thisP" He waved bis arin around« 

**0b, I^m just looking on. . . . You seem very successful.'^ 

**Yes/' replied Krylenko, witb ,a sort of doggedness, "Tbe 
proletarían Revolution is a great success." He laugbed. 
•Terbaps — ^perbaps, bowever, we'll meet in prison again!*' --^ 

Wben we got out into tbe corridor again my friend went I 
on witb bis explanations. "You see, Pm a follower of Kro£ot- / 
kin . To US tbe Revolution is a great f ailure ; it bas not / 
aroused tbe patriotism of tbe masses. Of course tbat only \ 
proves tbat tbe people are not ready for Revolution. . . ." J 

It was just 8.40 wben a tbundering wave of cbeers an- 
nounced tbe entrance of tbe presidium, witb Lenin- — great . 
Lenin — among tbem. A sbort, stocky figure, witb a big bead 
set down in bis sboulders, bald and bulging. Little eyes, a 
snubbisb nose, wide, generous moutb, and beavy cbin; clean- 
sbaven now, but already beginning to bristle witb tbe well- 
known beard of bis past and future. Dressed in sbabby 
clotbes, bis trousers mueb too long for bim. Unimpressive, 
to be tbe idol of a mob, loved and revered as perbaps few 
leaders in bistory bave been. A strange popular leader — a 
leader purely by viftue of intellect; colourless, bumourless, 
uncompromising and detacbed, witbout picturesque idiosyncra- 
sies — ^but witb tbe power of explaining profound ideas in sim- 
ple terms, of analysing a concrete situation. And combined 
witb sbrewdness, tbe greatest intellectual audacity.. 
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Kamenlev was reading the report of the actions of the 
Militar j Revolutionary Committee; abolition of capital pun- 
ishment in the Army, restoration of the free right of propa- 
ganda, reléase of officers and soldiers arrested for political 
crímes, orders to arrest Kerenskj and confiscation of food 
supplies in private store-houses. . . . Tremendous applause. 

Again the representative of the Btmd, The uncompromis- 
ing attitude of the Bolsheviki would mean the crushing of the 
Revolution; therefore, the Bund delegates must refuse any 
longer to sit in the Congress. Cries from the audience, **We 
thought you walked out last night! How many more times 
are you going to walk out?" 

Then the representative of the Mensheviki International- 
ista. Shouts, "What! You here still?'^ The speaker ex- 
plained that only part of the Mensheviki Intemationalists lef t 
the Congress ; the rest were going to stay 

*^We consider it dangerous and perhaps even mortal for 
the Revolution to transfer the power to the Soviets" — ^Inter- 
ruptions — "but we feel it our duty to remain in the Congress 
^ and vote against the transfer here !" 

\ ^^ Other speakers followed, apparently without any order. 

1 A delégate nf^e eoal-miners of the Doii Basin called upon 

the Congress to take measures against Kaledin, who might cut 

off coal and food from the capital. Several soldiers just 

arrived from the Front brought the enthusiastic greetings of 

their regiments. . . . Now Lenin, gripping the edge of the 

reading stand, letting his little winking eyes travel over the 

crowd as he stood there waiting, apparently oblivious to the 

Tbng-roUing ovation, which lasted several minutes. When it 

finished, he said simply, "We shall now proceed to constructjthe 

ISocialist order!" Again thai; overwhelming human roar. 

*^The first thing is the adoption of practical measures to 
realise peace . • • • We shall offer peace to the peoples of all 
the belligerent countries upon the basis of the Soviet terms— • 
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no annezations, no indemnities, and the right of self-determina- 
tíon of peoples. At the same time, according to our promise, we 
shall publish and repudíate the secret treaties. • • • The ques- 
tion of War and Feace is so clear that I think that I may, 
without preamble, read the project of a Proclamatíon to the 
Peoples of AU the Belligerent Countries. . . ." 

His great mouth, seeming to smile, opened wide as he 
spoke; his voice was hoarse — ^not unpleasantly so, but as if 
it had hardened that way after years and years of speaking — 
and went on monotonously, with the effect of being able to go 
on forever. . . . For emphasis he bent forward slightly. {ío 
gestures. And before him, a thousand simple faces looking 
up in intent adoration. 

PROCUIMATION TO THE PEOPLES AND OOTERNMENT8 OF ALL THE 

BELLIGERENT NATIONS. 

The Workers' and Peasants' Government^ created by the revo- 
lution of November 6th and 7th and based on the Soviets of 
Workers'^ Soldíers' and Peasants' Deputies^ proposes to all the bel- 
ligerent peoples and to their Governments to begin immedíately 
negotiations for a just and democratic peace. 

The Government means by a just and democratic peace^ which 
is desired by the immense majority of the workers and the labouring 
classes^ exhausted and depleted by the war — that peace which 
the Russian workers and peasants^ after having struck down the 
Tsarist monarchy^ have not ceased to demand categorically — ^imme- 
díate peace without annexations (that is to say^ without conquest of 
foreign territory^ without forcible annexation of other nationalí- 
ties)^ and without indemnities. 

The Government of Russia proposes to all the belligerent 
peoples immedíately to conclude such a peace, by showing them* 
selves willing to enter upon the decisive steps of negotiations aim- 
ing at such a peace, at once, without the slightest delay, before 
the definitive ratification of all the conditions of such a peace 
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bj the aathorísed assemblies of the people of all coontries and 
of all nationalities. 

Bj anncxati on or oonquest of foreign territory, the Govem- 
ment means — conformablj to the conception of democratic rights 
in general^ and the rights of the working-class in particular — ^all 
' nnion to a great and strong State of a small or weak nationality^ | 

without the voluntary^ dear and precise expression of its consent 
and desire; whatever be the moment when snch an annexation by i 

forcé was accomplished^ whatever be the degree of dvilisation of 
the nation annezed by forcé or maintained ontside the frontiers 
of another State^ no matter if that nation be in Europe or in the i 

f ar conntries across the sea. 

If any nation is retained by forcé within the limlts of another -^ 
State; if^ in spite of the desire expressed by it^ (it inatters little if 
that desire be expressed by the press^ by popular meetings^ de- \ 

cisions of political parties^ or by disorders and riots against 
national oppression)^ that nation is not given the right of dedding. 
by free vote — without the slightest constraint^ after the complete 
departure of the armed forces of the nation which has annexed it 
or wishes to annex it or is stronger in general — ^the form of its 
national and political organisation^ such a unión constitutes an an- I 

nexation — that is to say^ conquest and an act of violence. I 

To continué this war in order to permit the strong and rich \ 

nations to divide among themselves the weak and conquered nation- 
alities is considered by the Government the greatest possible crime 
against humanity; and the Government solemnly proclaims its de- 
cisión to sign a treaty of peace which will put im end to this war 
upon the above conditions^ equally f air f or all nationalities without 
exception. 

The Government abolishes secret diplomacy^ expressing before 
the whole country its firm decisión to conduct all the negotiations 
in the light of day before the people^ and will proceed immediately 
to the full publication of all secret treaties confirmed or concluded 
by the Government of land-owners and capitalists^ from March 
until November 7th^ 1917. All the clauses of the secret treaties 
which^ as occur in a majority of cases^ have for their object to pro- 
cure advantages and privileges for Russian capitalists^ to maintaii) 
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or aügment tibe anneiations of the Rnssian imperialists^ are de- 
nounced by the Government immediately and without discussion. 

In proposíng to áll Governments and all peoples to engage in 
public negotiations for peace^ the Government declares itself readj 
to carry on these negotiations by telegraph^ by post^ or by pourpar- 
lers between the representatives of the different countries^ or at a 
conference of these representatives. To f acilitate these pourparlers^ 
the Government appoínts its authorised representatives in the 
nentral comitries. 

The Government proposes to all the governments and to the 
peoples of all the belligerent countries to conclude an immediate 
armistice^ at the same time suggesting that the armistice ought to 
Iasf~lhree months^ during which time it is perfectly possible^ not 
only to hold the necessary pourparlers between the representatives 
of all the nations and nationalities without exception drawn into 
the war or forced to take part in it^ but also to convoke authorised 
assemblies of representatives of the people of all comitries^ for the 
purpose of the definite acceptance of the conditíons of peace. 

In addressing this offer of peace to the Governments and 
to the peoples of all the belligerent comitries^ the Provisional 
Workers' and Peasants' Government of Russia addresses equally 
and in particular the conscious workers of the three nations 
most devoted to humanity and the three most important nations 
among those taking part in the present war — England^ France^ 
and Germany. .The workers of these countries have rendered the 
greatest services to the cause of progress and of Socialism. The 
splendid examples of the Chartist movement in England^ the 
series of revolutions^ of world-wide historical significance^ accom- 
pllshed by the French proletariat — and finally^ in Germany^ the 
historie struggle against the Laws of Exception^ an example for 
the workers of the whole world of prolonged and stubborn action^ 
and the creation oí the formidable organisations of Germán pro- 
letarians — all these models of proletarian heroism^ these monu- 
ments of history^ are for us a sure guarantee that the workers of 
these countries will understand the duty imposed upon them to 
libérate humanity f rom the horrors and consequences of war ; and 
that these workers^ by decisive^ energetic and continued action^ will 
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belp US to bring to a snocessfiil ooncliisum ihe cause of peaoe— * 
and at ihe same tíme^ the cause of tlie liberation of tfae ezploited 
working masses f rom all slaveij and all ezploitation. 

When the grave thunder of applause had died away, Lenin 
spoke again : 

^^We propose to the Congress to ratify this declaratibn. 
We address ourselves to the Goyemments as well as to the 
peoples, for a declaration which would be addressed only to 
the peoples of the belligerent countríes migfat delay the con- 
clusión of peace. The conditions of peace, drawn up during 
the armístice, will be ratified by the Constituent Assembly. In 
fixing the duration of the armistice at three months, we desire 
to gire to the. peoples as long a rest as possiUe after this 
bloody extermination, and ampie time for them to elect tbeir 
representatives. This proposal of peace will meet with re- 
sistance on the part of the imperialist govemments — ^we don't 
fool ourselves on that score. But we hope that revolution 
will soon break out in all the belligerent countries; that is 
why we address ourselves especially to the workers of France, 
England and Germany. • • • 

"The revolution of November 6th and 7th,'' he ended, 
"has opened the era of the Social Revolution. . . . The 
labour movement, in the ñame of peace and Socialism, shall 
win, and fulfil its destiny. . . ." 

There was something quiet and powerful in all this, which 
stirred the souls of men. It was understándable why people 
believed when Lenin spoke. . . . 

By crowd vote it was quickly decided that only representa- 
tives of political factions should be allowed to speak on the 
motion and that speakers should be limited to fifteen minutes. 

First Karelin for the Left Socialist Revolutionaries. "Our 
faction had no opportunity to propose amendments to the 
text of the proclamation ; it is a prívate document of the 
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Bolsheviki. But we will vote for it because we agree with its 
spirit. . • ." 

For thé Social Democrats Intemationalists Rramarov, 
long, stoop-shouldered and near-sighted — destined to achíeve 
some notoriety as the Clown of the Oppositlon. Only a Gov- 
ernment composed of all the Socialist partíes, he said, could 
pdsaess the authority to take such important action. If a 
Socialist coalition were formed, his faction would support the 
entire programme; if not, only part of it. As for the 
proclamation, the Intemationalists were in thorough accord 
with its main points. • • • 

Then one af ter another, amid rising enthusiasm ; Ukrainean 
Social Democracy, support; Líthuanian Social Democracy, sup- 
port; Fopulist Socialísts, support; Folish Social Democracy, 
support ; Polish Socialists support — ^but would pref er a Social- 
ist coalition; Lettish Social Democracy, support. • . • Some- 
thing was kindled in these men. One spoke of the '^coming 
World-Rev olution, of which we are the advance-guard^^ ; an- 
other of "thenew age of brotherhood, when aU the peoples 
yffl become"^^great family. . . .» Án Individual member 
claimed the floor. "There is contradiction liere,*' he said. 
^^First you oíFer peace without annexations and indemnities, 
and then you say you will consider all peace oíFers. To con- 
sider means to accept. • • •" 

Lenin was on his feet. ^*We want a just peace, but we 
are not afraid of a revolutionary war. • • . Probably the 
imperialist Govemments will not answer our appeal — ^but we 
shall not issue an ultimátum to which it will be easy to say 
no. • • . If the Grerman proletariat realises that we are ready 
to consider all offers of peace, that will perhaps be the last 
drop which overflows the bowl — revolution will break out in 
Grermany . • • • 

*^We consent to examine aU conditions of peace, but that 
doesn't mean that we shall accept them. • • • For some of 
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our teims we shall fight to the end — ^but possibly for others 
will find it impossible to continué the war. • • • Aboye all, we 
want to fittuui the war. • • .'' 

It was exactly 10:36 when KamenieT asked all in favour of 
the proclamation to hold up their cards. One delégate dared 
to raise bis hand against, but the sudden sharp outburst 
around him brought it swiftly down. • • • Unanimous. 

Suddenly, by common impulse, we found ourselves on our 
feet, mumbling together into the smooth lifting unisón of the 
InternatiofMle. A grizzled oíd soldier was sobbing like a 1 
child. Alexandra Kqllontai rapidly winked the tears back. 
The inunense sound rolled through the hall, burst windows 
and doors and seared into the quiet sky. " The war ís ended ! ^ 
The war is ended!" said a young workman near me, his face i 
shining. And when it was over, as we stood there in a kind 
of awkward hush, some one in the back of the room shouted, 
"Comrades! Let us remember those who have died for lib- 
erty P* So we began to sing the Funeral Majrch^ that slow, 
melancholy and yet triumphant chant, so Russian anid so mov- 
ing. The Internationale is an alien air, after all. The 
Funeral Ma^ch seemed the very soul of those dark masses 
whose delegates sat in this hall, building from their obscure 
visions a new Russia — ^and perhaps more. 

Yon f ell in the fatal fight 

For the liberty of the people^ for the hononr of the people • • • 

You gave np yonr lives and everything dear to you^ 

You snffered in horrible prisons^ 

You went to exile in chains. . . • 

Withont a word yon carried yonr chains because you could not 
ignore your suffering brotbers^ 

Because you believed that justice is stronger than the sword. . • . 

The time will come when your surrendered life will count. 

That time is near; when tyranny falls the people will rise, 
great and free! 
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Farewell^ brothers^ yon chose a noble path^ 
You are f ollowed by the new and f resh army ready to die and 
to suffei* • • • 

Farewell^ brothers^ you chose a noble path^ 
At your grave we swear to fight^ to work for freedom and 
the people's happiness. • • . 

For this did they lie there, the martyrs ^f March, in 
their cold Brotherhood Grave on Mars Field; for this thou- 
sands and tens of thousands had died in the pxisQ^s, in exile, 
in Siberian mines^^ It had not come as they expected it would | 
come, ñor as the intélUgentzia desired it ; but itj^had come — '! 
rough, strong, impatient of formulas, contemptuous of sent^ 
mentalism; reaL • . • 
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Lenin was reading the Decree on Land : 

(1.) AU prívate ownership of land is abolished immediately 
withont compensation. 

(2.) All land-owners' estates^ and all lands belonging to the 
Crown^ to monasteries^ chnrch lands with all their live stock and 
inventoried property^ buildmgs and all appnrtenances^ are trans- 
f erred to the disposition of the township Land Committees and the 
district Soviets of Peasants' Deputies mitíl the Constituent Assem- 
bly meets. 

(5.) Any damage whatever done to the confiscated property 
which from now on belongs to the whole People^ is regarded as a 
serioüs crime^ punishable by the revolutionary tribonals. The dis- 
trict Soviets of Peasants' Deputies shall take all necessary measures 
for the observance of the strictest order during the taking over of 
the land'Owners' estates^ for the determination of the dimensions of 
the plots of land and which of them are subject to confiscation^ for 
the drawing up of an inventory of the entire confiscated property^ 
and for the strictest revolutionary protection of all the farming 
property on the land^ with all buildings^ implements^ cattle^ sup* 
plies of products^ etc.^ passing into the hands of the People. 
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(4.) For gaidance during the realisation of the great land re- 
forma until their final resolutíon by the Constitaent Assembly^ shaU 
serve the foUowing peasant nakaz ' (instructions)^ drawn np on the 
basis of 242 local peasant naJcazi hj the editorial board of the 
'^Izviestia of the All-Russian Soviet of Peasants' Deputies/' and 
pnblished in No. 88 of said "Isviestia'' (Petrograd^ No. 88^ Augost 
l£Hh, 1917). 

The lands of peasants and of Cossacks serving in the Army 
shall not be confiscated. 

"This is not," explained Lenin, "the project of former 
Minister Tchemov, who spoke of ^erecting a frame-work' and 
tried to realise reforms from above. From below, on the 
spot, will be decided the questions of división of the land. The 
amount of land received bj each peasant will vary according 
to the locality. • • . 

'^nder the Provisional Glovernment, the pomieshichihi 
flatly refused to obey the orders of the Land Committees — 
those Land Committees projected by Lvov, brought into exist- 
ence by Shingariov, and administered by Kerensky!" 

Before the debates could begin a man foreed his way vio- 
lently through the crowd in the aisle and climbed upon the 
platform. It was Pianikh, member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Peasants' Soviets, and he was mad olean through. 

•*The Executive Committee of the AU-Kussian Soviets of 
Peasants' Deputies protests against the arrest of our com- 
rades, the Ministers Salazkin and Mazlov!" he flung harshly 
in the faces of the crowd, "We demand their instant reléase! 
They are now in Peter-Paul fortress. We must have im- 
mediate action! There is not a moment to lose!" 

Another followed him, a soldier with disordered beard and 
flaming eyes. "You sit here and talk about giving the land to 
the peasants, and you commit an act of tyrants and usurpers 
against the i)easants' chosen representatives ! 1 tell you — ^" 
he raised his fist, "if one hair of their heads is harmed, you'll 
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have a revolt on your hanids !" The crowd stirred conf usedly. 

Tlien up rose Trotzky , calm and venomous, conscious o£ 
power, greeted with a roar, "Yesterday the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee decided to reléase the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary and Menshevik Ministers^ Mazlov, Salazkín, Gvozdov 
and Maliantoyiteh — on principie. That they are still in 
Peter-Paul is only because we have had so much to do. • . • 
They will, however, be detained at their homes under arrest 
until we have investígated their complicity in the treacherous 
acts of Kerensky during the Kornilov affair!" 

**Never," shouted Pianikh, "in any revolution have such 
things been seen as go on here!'* 

"You are mistaken," responded Trotzky. "Such things 
have been seen even in this revolution. Hundreds of our 
comrades were arrested in the July days. . . . When Comrade 
KoUontai was released from príson by the doctor's orders, 
Avksentiev placed at her door two fonner agents of the Tsares 
secret pólice!" The peasants withdrew, muttering, foUowed 
by ironical hoots. 

The representative of the Left Socialist Revolutionaries 
spoke on the Land Decree. While agreeing in principie, his 
faction could not vote on the question until after discussion. 
The Peasants' Soviets should be consulted. • • • 

The Mensheviki Internationalists, too, insisted on a ^arty 
caucus. 

Then the leader of the Maximalists, the Anarchist wing 
of the peasants: "We must do honour to a political party 
which puts such an act into effect the first day, without jawing 
about it !" 

A typical peasant was in the tribune, long hair, boots 
and sheep-skin coat, bowing to all corners of the hall. "I wish 
you well, comrades and citizens," he said. "There are some 
Cadets walking around outside. You arrested our Socialist 
peasants — ^why not arrest them?'* 
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Tliis was the signal for a debate oí excited peasants. It 
was precisely like the debate of soldiers oí the m¿tít before. 
Here were the real proletaríans of the land. • • • 

"Those members of our Executive Committee, Avksentiev 
and the rest, whom we thought were the peasants' protectors — 
they are only Cadets too! Arrest them! Arrest themP' 

Another, "Who are these Pianikhs, these Avksentievs? 
They are not peasants at all! They only wag their taílsP' 

How the crowd rose to them, recognising brothers ! 

The Left Socialist Revolutionaries proposed a half-hour 
intermission. As the delegatcs streamed out, Lenin stood up 
in his place. 

'^e must not lose time, comrades! News all-important 
to Russia must be on thé press to-morrow morning. No delay !" 

And above the hot discussion, argument, shuffling of feet 
could be heard the voice of an emissary of the Military Revo- 
lutíonary Committee, crying, "Fifteen agitators wanted in 
room 17 at once ! To go to the Front !" . • . 

It was almost two hours and a half later that the delegates 
carne straggling back, the presidium mounted the platform, I 
and the session recommenced by the reading of telegrams f rom I 
regiment after regiment, announcing their adhesión to the 
Military Revolutionary Committee. 

In leisurely manner the meeting gathered momentum. A 
delégate from the Russian troops on the Macedonian front i 
spoke bitterly of their situation. "We suflFer there more from | 
the friendship of our *Allies' than from the enemy,'' he said. | 
Representatives of the Tenth and Twelfth Armies, just arrived ' 
in hot haste, reported, "We support you with all our strength !'* 
A peasant-soldier protested against the reléase of "the traitor 
Sodalists, Mazlov and Salazkin"; as for the Executiye Com* 
mittee of the Peasants' Soviets, it should.be arrested en masset 
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Here was real revolutionary talk. . • . A deputy from the 
Russian Army in Fersia declared he was ínstructed to demand 
all power to the Soviets. • • • A Ukrainean oíBcer, speaking in 
his native tongue: ^^There is no nationalism in this crisis. • . • 
Da_ zdravstviiye t the j^roletarian dictatorship of all lands P 
Such a deluge of high and hot thoughts that surely Russía 
would never again be dumb! 

Kameniev remarked that the anti-Bolshevik forces were 
trying to stir up disorders everywhere, and read an appeal 
of the Congress to all the Soviets of Russia: 

The All-Rossian Congress of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies^ induding some Peasants' Depnties^ calis upon the local 
Soviets to take immediate energetic measures to oppose all counter- , 
revolutionary anti-Jewish action and all pogroms, whatever they 
may be. The honour of the Workers'^ Peasants' and Soldiers' 
Revolution demands that no pogrom be tolerated. 

The Red Guard of Petrograd^ the revolutionary garrison and 
the sailors have maintained complete order in the capitaL 

Workers^ soldiers and peasants^ you should foUow everywhere 
the example of the workers and soldiers of Petrograd. 

Comrade soldiers and Cossacks^ on us falls the duty of assur- 
ing real revolutionary order. 

All revolutionary Russia and the entire world have their eyes on 
US. • • • 

At two o'clock the Land Decree was put to vote, with only 
one against and the peasant delegates wild with joy. • • • So 
plunged the Bolsheviki ahead, irresistible, over-riding hesita- 
tion and opposition — the only people in Russia who had a defi- 
nite programme of action while the others talked for eight long 
months. 

Now aróse a soldien gaunt, ragged and eloquent, to pro- 
test against the clause of the nákaz tending to deprive mili- 
tary deserters from a share in village land allotments. 
Bawled at and hissed at first, his simple, moving speech fínally 
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made süencel. ^^Forced against his will into the butchery 
of the trenches," he críed, ^hich you yourselves, in the Feace 
decree, have yoted senseless as well as horrible, he greeted 
the Revolution with hope of peace and freedcnn. Peaice? 
The Govemment of Kerensky forced him again to go forward 
into Galicia to slaughter and be slaughtered; to his pleas for 
peace, Terestchenko simply laugfaed. • • • Freedom? Under 
Kerensky he found his Committees suppressed, his newspapers 
cut oíF, his party speakers put in príson. • • • At home in his 
village, the landlords were defying his Land Committees, jail- 
ing his comrades. . • • In Fetrograd the bourgeoisie, in alli- 
ance with the Grermans, were sabotaging the food and am- 
munition for the Army. • • • He was without boots, or 
clothes. • . • Who forced him to desertP The Government 
of Kerensky, which you have overthrown P* At the end there 
'was applause. 

But another soldier hotly denounced it : **The Govemment 
of Kerensky is not a screen behind which can be hidden dirty 
work like desertion ! Deserters are scoundrels, who run away 
home and leave their comrades to die in the trenches alone! 
Every deserter is a traitor, and should be punished. • • ." 
Uproar, shouts of ^^Do volno! Teeschel** Kameniev hastíly 
proposed to leave the matter to the Govemment for decisión.^ 

At 2.80 A. M. fell a tense hush. Kameniev was reading the 
decree of the Consti tutíon of Power : 

Until the meeting of the Constituent Assembly^ a provisional 
Workers* and Peasants' Govemment is formed^ which shall be 
named the Council of People's Commissars." 

The administration of the different branches of state activity 
shall be intrusted to commissions^ whose composition shall be regu- 
lated to ensure the carrying out of the programme of the Congress^ 
in cióse unión with the mass-organisations of working-men^ working- 
women^ sailors^ soldiers^ peasants and clerical employees. The 
govemmental power is vested in a collegium made up of the chair- 
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men of these commissions^ that is to say^ the Council of People's 
Commissars. 

Control over the activities of the People's Commissars^ and the 
right to replace them^ shall belong to the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets of Workers'^ Peasants' and Soldiers' Deputies^ and its 
Central £xecutive Committee. 

Still silence; as he read the list of Commissars, bursts 
of applause after each ñame, Lenin's and Trotzky's especially. 

President pf the Council: Vladimir Ulianov (^Lenin) 
Interior: A, E. Rykov 
Agriculture: V. P. Miliutin 
Labour: A. G. Shliapnikov 

Müitary and Naval Affair» — a committee composed of V. A. 
Avieenko (^ Anton ov), N. V. Krylenko^ and F. M. Dybenko. 
Commerce and Industry: V. P. Nogin 
Popular Education: A, V. Lunatcharsky 
Finance: E. E. Skvortsov (Siepanov) 
Foreign Affairs: L. D. Bronstein (^ Troteky ) 
Justice: G. E. Oppokov (Lomov) 
Supplies: E. A. Teodorovitch 
Post and Telegraph: N. P. Avilov (Gliebov) 
Chairman for Nationalities : I. V. Djougashvili ( Sialin ) 
Raüroads: To be filled later. 

There were bayonets at the edges of the room, bayonets 
prícking up among the delegates ; the Military Revolutionary 
Committee was arming everybody, Bolshevism was arming for 
the decisive battle with Kerensky, the sound of whose trumpets 
came up the south-west wind. . . . In the meanwhile nobody 
went home ; on the contrary hundreds of newcomers filtered in, 
filling the great room solid with stem-faced soldiers and work- 
men who stood for hours and hours, indefatigably intent. 
The air was thick with cigarette smoke, and human breathing» 
and the smell of coarse clothes and sweat. 
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Avflov of the staíF of Novaya Zhizn was speaking ín the 
ñame of the Social Democrat Internationalísts and the rem- 
nant of the Mensheviki Internationalísts; Avilov, with his 
youngy intelligent face, looking out of place in his smart f rock- 
coat, 

*^e must ask ourselves where we are going. • • • The 
ease with which the Coalition Government was upset cannot 
be explained by the strength of the left wing of the democracy, 
but only by the incapacity of the Government to give the 
people peace and bread. And the left wing cannot maintain 
itself in power unless it can solve these questions. • • • 

"Can it give bread t o the people? Grain is scarce. The 
majority of the peaaants will not be with you, for you cannot 
give them the machinery they need. Fuel and other primary 
necessities are almost impossible to procure. • • . 

**A8 for peace, that will be even more difficult. The Allies 
refused to talk with Skobeliev. They will never accept the 
proposition of a peace conference from tfoti. You will not 
be recognised either in London and París, or in Berlin. • • • 

**You cannot count on the effective help of the proletariat 
of the Allied countríes, because in most countries it is very 
f ar from the revolutionary struggle ; remember, the Allied de- 
mocracy was unablc even to convoke the Stockholm Confer- 
ence. Conceming the Germán Social Democrats, I have just 
talked with Comrade Goldenberg, one of our delegates to 
Stockholm; he was told by the representatives of the Extreme 
Left that revolution in Germany was impossible during the 
war. . . •" Here interruptions began to come thick and fast, [ 
but Avilov kept on. 

"The isolation of Russia will fatally result either in the 
defeat of the Russian Army by the Germans, and the patching 
up of a peace between the Áustro-German coalition and the 1 
Franco-Brítish coalition at the expense of Russia — or in a i 
sepárate peace with Germany. ] 
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^I have just learned that the Allied ambassadors are pre- 
paríng to leave, and that Committees f or Salvation of Country 
and Revolution are forming iñ all the cities of Russia. . . • 

^*No one party can conquer these enormous difficultíes. 
The majority of the people, supporting a govemment of 
Socialist coalition, can alone accomplish the Revolution. • • •'' 

He then read the resolution of the two f actions : 

Recognising that for the salvation of the conquests of the 
Revolution it is indispensable immediately to constítute a govem- 
ment based on the revolutionary democracy organised in the So- 
viets of Workers^' Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies^ recognising 
moreover that the task of this govemment is the quickest possible 
attainment of peace^ the transfer of the land into the hands of the 
agrarian committees^ the organisation of control over industrial 
production^ and the coüvocatíon of the Constituent Assembly on the 
date decided^ the Congress appoints an executive committee to con- 
stítute such a govemment after an agreement with the groups of the 
democracy which are taking part in the Congress. * 

In spite of the revolutionary exaltation of the triumphant 
crowd, Avilov's cool tolerant reasoning had shaken them. To- 
ward the end, the cries and hisses died away, and when he 
finished there was even some clapping. 

Karelin followed him — also young, fearless, whose sincerity 
no one doubted — for th^ Left Socialist Revolutionaries, the 
party of María Spiridonova, the party which almost £done 
followed the Bolsheviki, and which represented the revolution- 
ary peasants. ^ 

"Our party has refused to enter the Council of People's 
Conunissars because we do not wish forever to sepárate our- 
selves from the part of the revolutionary army which left the 
Congress, a separation which would make it impossible for 
US to serve as intermediaries between the Bolsheviki and the 
other groups of the democracy. . • . And that is our princi- 
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pal duty ai this moment. We cannot sustain any govemment 
except a goyemment of Socialist coalition. . . • 

**We protest, moreover, against the tyrannical conduct of 
the Bolsheviki. Our Commissars have been dríven from their 
posta. Our only organ, Znamia Truda (Banner of Labour), 
was forUdden to appear yesterday. • • • 

"The Central Duma is forming a powerful Committee for 
Salvation of Country and Revolution, to figfat you. Already 
yóu are isolated, and your Government is witiiout the support 
of a single other democratic group. . . ." 

And now Trotzky stood upon the raised tribune, confident 
and dominating, with that sarcastic expression about his 
mouth which was almost a sneer. He spoke, in a rínging 
voice, and the great crowd rose to him. 

^^These consideirations on the dangers of isolation of our 
party are not new. On the eve of insurrection our fatal 
defeat was also predicted. Everybody was against us; only 
a faction of the Socialist Revolutionaries of the left was with 
US in the Military Revolutionary Conunittee. How is it that 
we were able to overtum the Govemment almost without blood- 
shed? • • . That fact is the most striking proof that we 
were not isolated. In reaUty the Provisional Govemment was 
isolated; the democratic parties which march against us were 
isolated, are isolated, and forever cut off from the proletariat ! 

**They speak of the necessity for a coalition. There is 
only one coalition possible — the coalition of the workers, sol- 
diers and poorest peasants; and it is our party's honour to 
have realised that coalition. • . . What sort of coalition did 
Avilov mean? A coalition with those who supported the Gov- 
ernment of Treason to the People? Coalition doesn't always 
add to strength. For example, could we have organised the 
insurrection with Dan and Avksentiev in our ranks?" Roars 
of laughter. 

"Avksentiev gave little bread. Will a coalition with the 
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oborontsi fumish more? Between the peasants and- Avksen- 
tiev, who ordered the arrest of the Land Commíttees, we choose 
the peasants ! Our Revolution wíU remain the classic revolu- \ 
tion of history. • • . 

^^They accuse us of repelling an agreement with the other 
democratic parties. But is ít we who are to blameP Or must 
we, as Karelin put it, blame it on a ^misunderstanding'? No, 
comrades. When a party in full tide of revolution, still 
wreathed in powder-smoke, comes to say, *Here is the Power — 
take it !' — and when those to whom it is offered go over to the 
enemy, that is not a misunderstanding • • . that is a declara- 
ción of pitiless war. And it isn't we who have declared 
war» • • • 

•*Avilov menaces us with failure of our peace eflForts — ^if 
we remain ^solated.' I repeat, I don't see how a coalition 
with Skobeliev, or even Terestchenko, can help us to get 
peace! Avilov tries to frighten us by the threat of a peace 
at our expense. And I answer that in any case, if Europe 
continúes ta be ruled by the imperialist bourgeoisie, revolu- 
tionary Russia will inevitably be lost. • • • 

"There are only two altematives ; either the Russian Revo- 
lution will créate a revolutionary movement in Europe, or the 
European powers will destroy the Russian Revolution !'' i 

They greeted him with an immense crusading acclaim, 
kindling to the daring of it, with the thought of championing 
mankind. And from that moment there was something con- 
scious and decided about the insurrectionary masses, in all 
their actions, which never left them. 

But on the other side, too, battle was taking form. 
Kameniev recognised a delégate from the Union of Railway 
Workers, a hardfaced, stocky man with an attitude of implac- 
able hostility. He threw a bombshelL 

'^In the ñame of the strongest organisation in Russia I 
demand the right to speak, and I suy to you: the Vikzhél 
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charges me to make known the decisión of the Union concern- 
ing the constitution of Power. The Central Committee re- 
fuses absolutely to support the Bolsheviki if they persist in 
isolating themselves from the whole democracy of Russia!" 
Inunense tumult all over the hall, 

*'In 1905, and in the Eornilov dajs, the Railway Workers 
were the best defenders of the Revolution. But you did not 
invite u8 to your Congress — *^ Cries, "It was the oíd Tsay-ee- 
Icah which did not invite you!'' The orator paid no atten- 
tion. **We do not recognise the legality of this Congress; 
since the departure of the Mensheviki and Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries there is not a legal quorum. • • • The Union sup- 
ports the oíd Tsay-ee-káh^ and declares that the Congress has 
no right to elect a new Committee. • . • 

"The Power should be a Socialist and revolutionary Power, 
responsible before the authorised organs of the entire revolu- 
tionary democracy. Until the constitution of such a power, 
the Union of Railway Workers, which refuses to transport 
counter-revolutionary troops to Petrograd, at the same time 
forbids the execution of any order whatever without the con- 
sent of the Vikzhel. The Vikzhel also takes into its hands the 
entire administration of the railroads of Russia.'' 

At the end he could hardly be heard f or the furious storm 
of abuse which beat upon him. But it was a heavy blow — 
that could be seen in the concern on the faces of the presidium. 
Eameniev, however, merely answered that there could be no 
doubt of the legality of the Congress, as even the quorum 
established by the oíd Tsay-ee-kah waíi exceeded — in spite of 
the secession of the Mensheviki and Socialist Revolution- 
aries. . • • ^ 

Then came the vote on the Constitution of Power, which 
carried the Council of People's Commissars into office by an | 
enormous majority. • . • 
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The election of the nem-Tsay-ee-lcáh^ the new parliament. o£ 
the Russian Republic, took barely fífteen minutes. Trotzkj an- 
nounced its composition : 100 members, of which 70 Bolshevikí. 
... As for the peasants^ and the secedíng factions, places were 
to be reserved for them. "We welcome into the Government all 
parties and groups which will adopt our programme," ended 
Trotzky. 

And thereupon the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
was dissolved, so that the members might hurry to their homes 
in the four comers of Russia and tell of the great hap- 
penings. 
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It was almost seven-when we woke the sleeping conductors 
and motor-men of the street-cars which the Street-Railway 
Workers' Union always kept waiting at Smolny to take the 
Soviet delegates to their homes. In the crowded car there 
was less happy hilarity than the night before^ I tfaougfat. 
Many looked anxious ; perhaps they were saying to themselves, 
"Now we are masters, how can we do our wiU?'* 

At our apartment-house we were held up in the dark by 
an armed patrol of citizens and carefully examined. The 
Duma's proclamation was doing its work. • • • 

The landlady heard us come in, and stumbled oüt in a pink 
silk wrapper. 

^^The House Committee has again asked that you take 
your turn on guard-duty with the rest of the men," she said. 

**What's the reason for this guard-duty?'* 

*^To protect the house and the women and children.'* 

«Who from?'' 

**Robbers and murderers.'' 

^'But suppose there came a Conmiissar from the Military 
Revolutionary Committc^e to search for arms?" 
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*^h, that's what theyll say ihey are. • • • And besides, 
what's ihe difference?" 

I solemnly affinned that tfae Cónsul had forbidden all 
American citizens to carry arms — especially in the nei^bour- 
hood oí the Russian inteUigentaa. . • • 



CHAPTER VI 



THE COMMITTEE FOB SALVATION 



Fbiday, November 9th, • . . 

Novotcherkask^ November 8th. 

In view of the revolt of the Bolsheviki^ and their attempt to 
depose the Provisional Government and to seize the power in 
Petrograd . . . the Cossack Government declares that it considers 
these acts criminal and absolutely inadmissible. In consequence^ 
the Cossacki will lend all their support to the Provisional Govern* 
ment^ which is a government of coalition. Because of these cir- 
ciunstances^ and until the retum of the Provisional Government 
to power^ and the restoration of order in Russia^ I take upon 
myself^ beginning November 7th^ all the power in that which 
concems the región of vthe Don. 

Signed: Atamán E^aledin 

President of the Government of the 
Cossack Troops, 

Ptikaz of the Minister-President Kerensky, dated at 
Gatchina: 

I, Minister-President of the Provisional Government, and Su- 
preme Commander of all the armed forces of the Russian Republic, 
declare that I am at the head of regiments from the Front who 
have remained faithful to the fatherland. 

I order all the troops of the Military District of Petrograd, 
who through mistake or folly have answered the appeal of the 
traitors to the coontry and the Revolution, to return to their duty 
without delay. 

M7 
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This order shall be read in all regiments^ battaliona and 
squadrons. 

Signed: Minister-President of the Provisional 
Oovemtnent and Supreme Commander 

A. F. Kerbnskt. 

Telegram from Kerensky to the General in Command of 
the Northern Front: 

The town of Gatchina has been taken by the loyal regiments 
without bloodshed. Detachments of Cronstadt sailors^ and of the 
Semionovsky and Ismailovsky regiments^ gave up their anns without 
resistance and joined the Government troops. 

I order all the designated units to advance as quickly as possible. 
The Military Revolutíonary Committee has ordered its troops to 
retreat. • • • 

Gatchina, about thirty kilometers south-west, had fallen 
during the night. Detachments of the two regiments men- 
tioned — not the sailors — while wandering captainless in the 
neighbourhood, had indeed been surrounded by Cossacks and 
given up their arms; but it was not true that they had joined 
Ihte Government troops. Át this very n^oment crowds of 
them, bewildered and ashamed, were up at Smolny trying to 
explain. They did not think the Cossacks were so near. . . . 
They had tried to argüe with the Cossacks. . . • 

Apparently the greatest confusión prevailed along the 
revolutionary front. The garrisons of all the little towns 
southward had split hopelessly, bitterly into two f actions — or 
three: the high command being on the side of Kerensky, in 
default of anything stronger, the majority óf the rank and 
file with the Soviets, and the rest unhappily wavering. 

Hastily the Military Revolutionary Committee appointed 
to command the defence of Petrograd an ai|abitious regular 
Army captain, Muraviov; the same Muraviov who had organ- 
ised the Death Battalions during the summer, and had once 
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been heard to advise the Govemment that ^4t was too lenient 
with the Bolsheviki; they must be wiped out.'* A man of 
milítary mind, who admirad power and audacity, perhaps sin- 
cérely. . . . 

Beside my door wfaen I came down in the morning were 
posted two new orders of the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, directing that all shops and stores should open as 
usual, and that all empty rooms and apartments should be 
put at the disposal of the Conmiittee« . . • 

For thirty-six hours now the Bolsheviki had been cut off 
from provincial Russia and the outside world. The railway 
men and telegraphers refused to transmit their despatches, the 
postmen would not handle their mail. Only the Govemment 
wireless at Tsarskoye Selo launched half-hourly buUetins and 
manifestoes to the four corners of heaven; the Commissars of 
Smolny raced the Commissars of the City Duma on speeding 
trains half across the earth; and two aeroplanes, laden with 
propaganda, fled high up toward the Front. '. . . 

But the eddies of insurrection were spreading through 
Russia with a swiftness surpassing any human agency. Hel- 
singfors Soviet passed resolutions of support ; Kiev Bolsheviki 
captured the arsenal and the telegraph station, only to be 
driven out by delegates to the Congress of Cossacks, which 
happened to be meeting there; in Kazan, a Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee arrested the local garrison staff and 
the Commissar of the Provisional Government; from i&r 
Krasnoyarsk, in Siberia, carne news that the Soviets were in 
control of the Municipal institutions ; at Moscow, where the 
situation was aggravated by a great strike of leather-workers 
on one side, and a threat of general lock-out on the other, the 
Soviets had voted overwhelmingly to support the action of 
the Bolsheviki in Petrograd. ... Already a Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee was functioning. 
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Everywhere the same thing happened. The common sol- 
diers and the industrial workers supporteid the Soviets by a 
vast majorítj; the officers, yv/nkers and middle class generally 
were on the side of the Government — as were the bourgeois 
Cadets and the 'Modérate" Socialist parties. In all these 
towns sprang up Committees for Salvation of Country and 
Bevolution, arming for civil war. ... 
I Vast Russia was in a state of solution. As long age as 

j 1905 the process had begun; the March Revolution had mere- 
ly hastened it, and giving birth to a sort of forecast of the 
new order, had ended by merely perpetuating the hoUow 
structure of the oíd régime. Now, however, the Bolsheviki, in 
one night, had dissipated it, as one blows away smoke. Oíd 
Russia was no more; human society flowed molten in primal 
heat, and from the tossing sea of flame was emerging the class 
struggle, stark and pitiless — and the fragile^ slowly-cooling 
crust of new planets. . • • 

' In Petrograd sixteen Ministries were on strike, led by the 
Ministries of Labour and of Supplies — ^the only two created 
by the all-Socialist Grovemment of August. 

If ever men stood alone the '^handful of Bolsheviki" appar- 
ently stood alone that grey chill moming, • with all storms 
towering over them.^ Back against the wall, the Military 
Revolutionary Committee struck — for its Ufe. "D^ Vaudace, 
encoré de Vaudace^ et toujours de Vatidace. . . ." At five in 
the moming the Red Guards entered the printing office of 
the City Government, confiscated thousands of copies of the 
Appeal-Protest of the Duma, and suppressed the oficial 
Municipal organ — the Viestnik Gorodskovo Samoupravleniya 
(Bulletin of the Municipal Self-Govemment). All the bour- 
geois newspapers were torn from the presses, even the Golos 
Sóldatüj Journal of the oíd Tsay-ee-hah — ^which, however, 

*A11 references in this chapter refer to the Appendix to Chapter VI. 
See page 341. 
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changing its ñame to Soldatski Golos, appeared in an edition 
of a hundred thousand copies, bellowing rage and defiance : 

The men who began their stroke of treachery in the night^ who 
have suppressed the newspapers^ will not keep the country in ignor- 
anee long. The country will know the truth! It will appreciate 
jou, Messrs. the Bolsheviki! We shall see! ... 

As we carne down the Nevsky a líttle after midday the 
whole street before the Duma building was crowded with i)eo- 
ple. Here and there stood Red Guards and sailors, with 
bayonetted rifles, each one surrounded by about a hundred 
men and women — clerks, students, shopkeepers, tchmovniki — 
shaking their íists and bawling insults and menaces. On the 
steps stood boy-scouts and ofBcers, distributing copies of the 
Soldatski Golos, A workman with a red band around his arm 
and a revolver in his hand stood trembling with rage and 
nervousness in the middle of a hostile throng at the foot of 
the stairs, demanding the surrender of the papers. . . . Noth- 
ing like this, I imagine, ever occurred in history. On one side 
a handful of workmen and common soldiers, with arms in 
th<?ir hands, representing a victorious insurrection — and per- 
fectly miserable; on the other a frantic mob made up of the 
kind of people that crowd the sidewalks of Fifth Avenue at 
noon-time, sneering, abusing, shouting, "Traitors! Proyoca- 
tors ! Opritchniki!*^^ 

The doors were guarded by students and ofBcers with 
white arm-bands lettered in red, "Militia of the Conmiittee of 
Public Safety,'' and half a dozen boy-scouts carne and went. 
Upstairs the place was all commotion. Captain Gomberg 
was coming down the stairs. "They're going to dissolve the 
Duma," he said. "The Bolshevik Commissar is with the Mayor 
now.'' As we reached the top Riazanov carne hurrying out. 
He had been to demand that the Duma recognise the Council 
* Savage body-guards of Ivan the Terrible, 17th century. 
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of Peoples' Conunissars, and the Mayor had giren him a flat 
refusal. 

In the offices a great babbling crowd, hurrying, shouting, 
gesticulating — Government officials, intellectuals, joumalists, 
foreign correspondents, French and British officers. • • . The 
City Engíneer pointed to them triumjrfiantly. **The Embas- 
sies recognise the Duma as the only power now," he explained. 
"For these Bolshevik murderers and robbers it is only a ques- 
tion of hours. All Russia is rallying to us. . . ." 

In the Alexander Hall a monster meeting of the Committee 
for Salvation. Fillipovsky in the chair and Skobelier again 
in the tríbune, reporting, to immense applause, new adhesions 
to the Committee; Executive Committee of Peasants' Soviets, 
oíd Tsay-ee-'lcáh^ Central Army Committee, Tsenirof^oi, Men- 
shevik, Socialist Revolutionary and Front group delegates 
from the Congress of Soviets, Central Committees of the Men- 
shevik, Socialist Revolutionary, Populist Socialist parties, 
"Yedinstvo" group, Peasants' Union, Cooperatives, Zem- 
stvos, Municipalities, Post and Telegraph Unions, Vikzhel^ 
Council of the Russian Republic, Union of Unions,* Merchants' 
and Manufacturers' Association. • . . 

**. . . The power of the Soviets is not a democratic jKíwer, 
but a dictatorship — and not the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, but agamst the proletariat. All those who have felt 
or know how to feel revolutionary enthusiasm must join now 
for the defence of the Revolution. . . . 

"The problem of the day is not only to-render harmless 
irresponsible demagogues, but to fight against the counter- 
revolution. . . . If rumours are true that certain generáis in 
the provinces are attempting to profit by events in order to 
march on Petrograd with other designs, it is only one more 
proof that we must establish a solid base of democratic govem- 
* See Notes and Explanations. 
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ment. Otherwise, troubles with the Right will foDow troubles 
from the Left. . • . 

"The garríson of Petrograd cannot remain indifferent when 
citizens buying the Gólos Soldata and newsboys selling the 
Rdbotchaya Gazeta are arrested in the streets. • . • 

"The hour of resolutions has passed. . . . Let those who 
have no longer faíth in the Revolution retire, • . . To estab- 
lish a united power, we must again restore the prestige of the 
Revolution. . . • 

*Tiet US swear that either the Revolution shall be saved — 
or we shall perish !'* 

The hall rose, cheering, with kindling eyes. There was not 
a single proletarian anywhere in sight. ... 

Then Weinstein: 

"We must remain calm, and not act until public opinión is7 
firmly grouped in support of the Committee for Salvation—;^ 
then we can pass from the defensive to action !" 

The Víkzhél representative announced that his organisa- 
tion was taking the initiative in forming the new Government, 
and its delegates were now discussing the matter with Smolny. 
. . . FoUowed a hot discussion: were the Bolsheviki to be 
admitted to the new Government? Martov pleaded for their 
admission; after all, he said, they represented an important 
political party. Opinions were very mueh divided upon this, 
the right wing Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries, as well 
as the Populist Socialists, the Cooperatives and the bourgeois 
elements being bitterly against. . . • 

"They have betrayed Russia," one speaker said. "They 
have started civil war and opened the front to the Germans. 
The Bolsheviki must be mercilessly crushed. . . .** 

Skobeliev was in favor of excluding both the Bolsheviki 
anid the Cadets. 

We got into conversation with a young Socialist Revolu- 
tionary, who had walked out of the Democratic Conference to- 
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gether with the Bolsheviki, that night when Tseretelli and 
the **compromisers" forced Coalítion upon the democracy of 
Russia. 

**You here ?" I asked him. 

His eyes flashed fire. "Yes !" he cried. **I lef t the Con- 
gress with my party Wednesday night. I have nat rísked my 
life for twenty years and more to submit now to the tyranny 
of the Dark People. Their methods are intolerable. But 
they have not coimted on the peasants. • • . When the peas- 
ants begin to act, then it is a question of minutes bef ore they 
are done for." 

"But the peasants — ^will they act? Doesn't the Land de- 
cree settle the peasants? What more do they want?" 

*^Ah, the Land décree!'* he said furiously. "Yes, do you 
know what that Land decree is? It is owr decree — ^it is the 
Socialist Revolutionary programme, intact ! My party f ramed 
that policy, after the most careful compilation of the wishes 
of the peasants themselves. It is an outrage. • . •" 

"But if it is your own policy, why do you object? If it 
is the peasants' wishes, why will they oppose it?'* 

"You don't understand! Don't you see that the peasants 
will immediately realise that it is all a trick — that these 
usurpers have stolen the Socialist Revolutionary programme?" 

I asked if it were true that Kaledin was marching north. 

He nodded, and rubbed his hands with a sort of bitter satis- 
faction. "Yes. Now you see what these Bolsheviki have 
done. They have raised the counter-revolution against us. 
The Revolution is lost. The Revolution is lost." 

"But won't you defend the Revolution?" 

"Of eourse we will defend it — ^to the last drop of our 
blood. But we won't cooperate with the Bolsheviki in any 
way. . • ." 

"But if Kaledin comes to Petrograd, and the Bolsheviki 
defend the city. Won't you join with them?" 
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"Of course not. We will defend the city also, but we won't 
support the Bolsheviki. Kaledin is the enemy af the Revolu- 
tion, but the Bolsheviki are equally enemies of the Revolution." 

"Which do you prefer — Kaledin or the Bolsheviki?" 

"It is not a question to be discussed !" he burst out impa- 
tiently, **I tell you, the Revolution is lost. And it is the 
Bolsheviki who are to blame. But listen — ^why should we talk 
o^f such things? Kerensky is coming. • . • Day after to- 
morrow we shall pass to the oíFensive. • . . Already Smolny 
has sent delegates inviting us to form a new Government. But 
we have them now — they are absolutely impotent. . . • We 
shall not cooperate. . . •" 

Outside there was a shot. We ran to the windows. A Red 
Guard, finally exasperated by the taunts of the crowd, hail 
shot into it, wounding a young girl in the arm. We could see 
her being lifted into a cab, surrounded by an excited throng, 
the clamour of whose voices floated up to us. As we looked, 
suddenly an armoured automobile appeared around the comer 
of the Mikhailovsky, its guns sluing this way and that. Im- 
mediately the crowd began to run, as Petrograd crowds do, 
falling down and lying still in the street, piled in the gutterB, 
heaped up behind telephone-poles. The car lumbered up to 
the steps of the Duma and a man stuck his head out of the 
turret, demanding the surrender of the Soldatski Gólos, The 
boy-scouts jeered and scuttled into the building. After a 
moment the automobile wheeled undecidedly around and went 
off up the Nevsky, while some hundreds of men and women 
picked themselves up and began to dust their clothes. • . • 

Inside was a prodigious running-about of people with arm- 
fuls of Soldatski Golos^ looking for places to hide them. . • . 

A journalist carne running into the room, waving a paper. 

"Here's a proclamation from Krasnov!" he cried. Every- 
body crowded around. "Get it printed — get it printed quick, 
and around to the barracks !" 
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By the order of the Supreme Commander I am appointed com- 
mandant of the troops concenbrated nnder Petrograd. 

Citizens^ soldiers^ valorons Cossacks of the Don^ of the Kuban, 
of the Transbaikal^ of the Amnr^ of the Yenissei^ to all yon who 
have remained faithful to your oath I appeal; to yon who have 
sworn to guard inviolable your oath of Cossack — I cali upon yon 
to save Petrograd from anarchy^ from famine^ from tyranny^ and 
to save Rüssia from the indelible shame to which a handful of 
ignorant men^ bought by the gbld of Wilhelm^ are trying to sub- 
mit her. 

The Provisional Government, to which you swore fidelity in the 
great days of March, is not overthrown, but by violence expelled 
from the edifice in which it held its meetings. However the 
Government, with the help of the Front armies, faithful to their 
duty, with the help of the Comicil of Cossacks, which has united 
under its command all the Cossacks and which, strong with the 
morale which reigns in its ranks, and acting in accordance with 
the will of the Russian people, has sworn to serve the country as 
its ancestors served it in the Troublous Times of 1612, when the 
Cossacks of the Don delivered Moscow, menaced by the Swedes, the 
Poles, and the Lithuanians. Your Government still exists. . . . 

The active army considers these crimináis with horror and 
contempt. Their acts of vandalism and pillage, their crimes, the 
Germán mentality with which they regard Rossia — ^stricken down 
but not yet surrendered — ^have alienated from them the entire 
people. 

Citizens, soldiers, valorous Cossacks of the garrison of Petro- 
grad; send me your delegates so that I may know who are traitors 
to their cotúitry and who are not, that there may be avoided an 
effusion of innocent blood. 

Almost the same moment word ran from group ta group 
that the building was surrounded by Red Guards. An oiBScer 
strode in, a red band around his arm, demanding the Mayor. 
A few minutes later he left and oíd Schreider came out of his 
ofSce, red and palé by tums. 
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"A special meeting of the Duma!'* he cried. **Iiiimedi- 
ately P' 

In the hig hall proceedings were halted. ^^AU members of 
the Duma for a special meeting!'' 

"What's the matter?" 

"I don't know — going to arrest us — ^goíng to dissolve the 
Duma — arresting members at the door — ^^ so ran the excited 
comments. 

In the Nicolai Hall there was barely room to stanii. The 
Mayor announced that troops were stationed at all the doors, 
prohilntíng all exit and entrance, and that a Commissar had 
threatened arrest and the dispersal of the Municipal Duma. 
A flood of impassioned speeches from members, and even from 
the galleries, responded. The freely-elected City Government 
could not be dissolved by any power; the Mayor's person and 
that of all the members were inviolable ; the tyrants, the provo- 
cators, the Germán agents should never be recognised ; as for 
these threats to dissolve us, let them try — only over our dead 
bodies shall they seize this chamber, where like the Román 
senators of oíd we await with dignity the coming of the 
Goths. • • • 

Resolution, to inform the Dumas and Zemstvos of all Rus- 
sia by télegraph. Resolution, that it was impossible for the 
Mayor or the Chairman of the Duma to enter into any rela- 
tions whatever with representatives of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee or with the so*called Council of People's 
Commissars. Resolution, to address another appeal to the 
population of Petrograd to stand up for the defence of their 
elected town govemment. Resolution, to remain in penna- 
nent session. • . • 

In the meanwhile one member arrived with the information 
that he had telephoned to Smolny, and that the Military Revo- 
lutionary Committee said that no orders had been given to 
surroünd the Duma, that the troops would be withdrawn. • > • 
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As we went downstairs Riazanov burst in througfa the 
front door, very agita ted. 

^^Are you going to dissolve the Duma?" I asked. 

^'My 6od, no !" he answered. '^It is all a mistake. I told 
the Mayor this moming that the Duma would be left 
alone. . . ." 

Out on the Nevsky, in the deepening dusk, a loág double 
file of cyclists carne ríding, guns slung on their shoulders. 
They halted, and the crowd pressed in and deluged them with 
questions. 

**Who are you? Where do you come from?** asked a fat 
oíd man with a cigar in his mouth. 

"Twelf th Army. From the front. We came to supporlT 
the Soviets against the damn' bourgeoisie !'* 

"Ah!'' were furious cries. "Bolshevik gendannes! Bol- 
shevik CossacksP* 

A little officer in a leather coat came running down the 
steps. *'The garrison is tumingP' he muttered in my ear. 
"It*s the beginning of the end of the Bolsheviki. Do you want 
to see the tum of the tide? Come on!" He started at a 
half-trot up the Mikhailovsky, and we foUowed. 

"What regiment is it?'* 

"The bnmnoviki. . . .'* Here was indeed serious trouble. 
The brwrmoviki were the Armoured Car troops, the key to 
the situation ; whoever controUed the brunnoviki controUed %he 
city. "The Commissars of the Committee for Salvation 
and the Duma have been talking to them. There's a meeting 
on to decide. . . .'* 

"Decide what? Which side they'U fight on?'» 

"Oh, no. That's not the way to do it. They'll never 
fight against the Bolsheviki. They will vote to remain neutral 
— and then the yunkers and Cossacks — '— " 

The door of the great Mikhailovsky Riding^School yawned 
blackly. Two sentinels tríed to stop us, but we brushed by 
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hurríedly, deaf to their indignant expostulations. Insíde only 
a single arc-light bumed flimly, high up near the roof of the 
enormous hall, whose lofty pilasters and rows of windows 
vanished in the gloom. Around dimly squatted the mon- 
strous shapes of the armoured cars. One stood alone in the 
centre of the place, under the light, and round it were gathered 
some two thousand dun-colored soldiérs, almost lost in the 
immensity of that imperial buüding. A dozen men, officers, 
chairmen of the Soldiers' Committees and speakers, were 
perched on top of the car, and from the central turret a 
soldier was speaking. This was Ehanjunov, who had been 
president of last summer's all-Russian Congress of Bimmoviku 
A lithe, handsome figure in his leather coat with lieutenant's 
shoulder-straps, he stood pleading eloquently for neutrality. 

**It ifi an awful thing," he said, "for Russians to kill their 
Russian brothers, There must not be civil war between sol- 
diers who stood shoulder to shoulder against the Tsar, and 
conquereid the foreign enemy in battles which will go down 
in history! What have we, soldiers, got to do with these 
squabbles of political parties? I will not say to you that 
the Provisional Government was a democratic Government; 
we want no coalition with the bourgeoisie — no. But we 
must have a Government of the united democracy, or Russia 
is lost! With such a Government there will be no need for 
civil war, and the killing of brother by brother !'' 

This sounded reasonable — ^the great hall echoed to the 
crash of hands and voices. 

A soldier climbed up, his face white and strained. "Com- 
rades!" he cried, "I came from the Rumanian front, to urg- 
ently tell you all: there must be peace! Peace at once! 
Whoever can give us peace, whether it be the Boisheviki or 
this new Government, we will foUow. Peace! We at the 
front cannot fight any longer. We cannot fight either Ger- 
mans or Russians " With that he leaped down, and a 
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sort of confused agonised sound rose up from all that surgin^ 
mass, which burst into something like anger when the next 
speaker, a Menshevik ohoronetz, tríed to say that the war 
must go on until the AUies were victorious. 

** You talk like Kerensky P* shouted a roagfa voice. 

A Duma deílegatíe, pleading for neutralitj. Him they 
listened to, mutteríng uneasily, feeling him not one of them. 
Never have I seen men trying so hard to understand, to decide. 
They never moved, stood staríng with a sort of terrible intent- 
ness at the speaker, their brows wrinkled with the effort of 
thought, sweat standing out on their foreheads; great giants 
of men with the innocent olear eyes of children and the faces 
I of epic warriors. . . • 

^' - Now a Bolshevik was speaking, one of their own men, vio- 
lently, full of hate. They liked him no more than the other. 
It was not their mood. For the moment they were lifted out 
of the ordinary run of common thoughts, thinking in terms of 
Russia, of Socialismo the world, as if it depended on them 
whether the Revolution were tó live or die. . . • 

Speaker succeeded speaker, debating amid tense silence, 
roars of approval, or anger: should we come out or not? 
EHanjunov retumed, persuasive and sympathetic. But wasn't 
he an officer, and an oboronotz, however much he talked of 
peace? Then a workman from Vasili Ostrov, but him they 
greeted with, "And are you going to give us peace, working- 
man?" Near us some men, many of them officers, formed a 
sort of claque to cheer the advocates of Neutrality. They 
kept shouting, "Khanjunov! Khan j uno v!" and whistled in* 
sultingly when the Bolsheviki tried to speak. 

Suddenly the committeemen and oíBcers on top of the auto- 
mobile began to discuss something with great heat and much 
gesticulation. The audience shouted to know what was the 
matter, and all the great mass tossed and stirred. A soldier. 
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held back bj one of the officers, wrenched himself loóse and 
hdd up his hand. 

"Comrades!" he cried, "Comrade Krylenko is here and 
wants to speak to us.'' An outburst of cheers, whistlings, yelk 
of **ProHm! Prosiml Doloi! Go ahead! Go ahead! 
Down with him !'' in the midst of which the Pebple's Commissar 
for Military Affairs clambered up the side of the car, helped 
by hands before and behínd, pushed and puUed from below 
and above. Rising he stood for a moment, and then walked 
out on the radiator, put his hands o^ his hips and looked 
around smiling, a squat, short-legged figure, bare-headed, with- 
out insignia on his unif orm. 

The claque near me kept up a fearful shouting, ^^Eihan- 
junov! We want Khanjunov! Down with him! Shut up! 
Down with the traitor!" The whole place seethed and 
roared. Then it began to move, like an avalanche bearing 
down upon us, great black-browed men forcing their way 
through. 

"Who is breaking up our meeting?" they shouted. **Who 
ís whistling here?" The claque, rud^ly burst asunder, went 
flying — ñor did it gather again. . • . 

*^Comrade soldiers !'' began Krylenko, in a voice husky with 
fatigue. "I cannot speak well to you ; I am sorry ; but I have 
not had any sleep for f our nights. • • • 

^^I don't need to tell you that I am a soldier. I don't need 
to tell you that I want peace. What I must say is that the 
Bolshevik party, successful in the Workers' and Soldiers' Revo- 
lution, by the help of you and of all the rest of the brave 
comrades who have hurled down forever the power of the 
blood-thirsty bourgeoisie, promised to offer ]>eace to all the 
peoples, and that has already been done — ^to-day!" Tumultu- 
ous applause. 

<^ou are asked to remain neutral — ^to remain neutral while 
the ywnkers and the Death Battalions, who are n^ver neutral, 
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shoot US down in the streets and bríng back to Petrograd 
Eerensky — or perhaps some other of the gang. Kaledin is 
marching from the Don. Eerensky is coming f rom the front. 
KornOov is raising the Tekhintsi to repeat his attempt of 
August. All these Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaríes 
who cali upon you now to prevent civil war — how have they 
retained the power except by civil war, tbat civil war which 
has endured ever since last July, and in which they constantly 
stood on the side of the bourgeoisie, as they do now? 

"How can I persuade you, if you have made up your minds? 
The question is very plain. On one side are Eerensky, Kale- 
din, Komilov, the Mensheviki, Socialist Revolutionaríes, 
Cadets, Dumas, officers. . . • They tell us that their objects 
are good. On the other side are the workers, the soldiers and 
sailorB, the poorest peasants. The Government is in your 
hands. You are the masters. Great Russia belongs to you. 
Will you give it back?" 

While he spoke, he kept himself up by sheer evident eflFort 
of will, and as he went on the deep sincere feeling back of 
his words broke through the tired voice. At the end he tot- 
tered, almost falling; a hundred hands reached up to help 
him down, and the great dim spaces of the hall gave back the 
surf of sound that beat upon him. 

Khanjunov tried to speak again, but "Vote! Vote! 
Vote!" they cried. At length, giving in, he read the resolu- 
tion: that the brtmnoviki withdraw their representative from 
the Military Revolutionary Committee, and declare their neu- 
trality in the present civil war. All those in favour should 
go to the right; those opposed, to the left. There was a 
moment of hesitation, a still expectancy, and then the crowd 
began to surge faster and faster, stumbling over one another, 
to the left, hundreds of big soldiers in a solid mass rushing 
across the dirt £oor in the faint light. • . . Near us about 
fifty men were left stranded, stubbomly in favour, and eVen 
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as the high roof shook under the shock of victorious roflíríng, 
they turned and rapidly waiked out of the building — and, 
some of them, out of the Revolution. • • . < 

Imagine this struggle being repeated in everj barracks of 
the city, the distríct, the whole front, all Russia. Imagine 
the sleeplcss Krylenkos, watching the regiments, hurrying from 
place to place, arguing, threatening, entreating. And then 
imagine the same in all the locáis of every labour unión, in the 
faetones, the yillages, on the battle-ships of the far-flung Rus- 
sian fleets ; think of the hundreds of thousands of Russian men 
staring up at speakers all over the vast country, workmen, 
peasants, soldiers, sailors, trying so hard to understand and 
to choose, thinking so intensely — and deciding so unanimously 
at the end. So was the Russian Revolution. . • • 

Up at Smolny the new Cotmcil of People's Commissars was 
not idle. Already the first decree was on the presses, to be 
circulated in thousands through the city streets that night, 

and shipped in bales by every train southward and east: 

/■ 

In Ihe ñame of the Government of the Russian Republic^ chosen 
by the All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies with participation of peasant deputies^ the Comicil of 
People's Commissars deerees: 

1. The eleetions for the Constituent Assémbly shall take place 
at the date determined upon — November 12. 

2. All electoral commissions^ organs of local self-government^ 
Soviets of Workers'^ Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies^ and soldiers' 
organisations on the front should make every effort to assure free 
and regular eleetions at the date determined upon. 

In the ñame of the Government of the Russian Republic, 
The President of the Councü of People's Commissars, 

Vladimir Ulianoy — Lbnin. 

In the Municipal building the Duma was in full blast. A 
member of the Council of the Republic was talking as we 
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carne in. The Council, he said, did not consider itself dis- 
solved at all, but merely unable to continué its labours until 
it secured a new meeting-place. In the meanwhile, its Com- 
mittee of Elders had detennined to enter en masse the Com- 
mittee for Salvation. • • • TUs, I may remark parenthet- 
ically, is the last time history mentions the Council of the 
Russian Republic. . • • 

Then followed the customary string of delegates f rom the 
Ministries, the VUczhely the Union of Posts and Telegraphs, 
for the hundredth time reiterating their determination not to 
work for the Bolshevik usurpers. A ywnker who had been in 
the Winter Palace told a highly-coloured tale of the heroism of 
himself and his comrades, and disgraceful conduct of the Red 
Guards — all of which was devoutly believed. Somebody read 
aloud an account in the Socialist Revolutionary paper Narod^ 
which stated that five hundred million rubíes' worth of damage 
had been done in the Winter Palace, and describing in great de- 
tail the loot and breakage. 

From time to time couriers came from the telephone with 
news. The four Socialist Ministers had been released from 
prison. Krylenko had gone to Peter-Paul to tell Admiral 
Verdereysky that the Ministry of Marine was deserted, and to 
beg him, for the sake of Russia, to take charge under the 
authority of the Council of People's Commissars ; and the oíd 
seaman had consented. • • • Kerensky was advancing north 
from Gatchina, the Bolshevik garrisons falling back before 
him. Smolny had issued another decree, enlarging the powers 
of the City Dumas to deal with food supplies. 

This last piece of insolence caused an outburst of fury. 
He, Lenin, the usurper, the tyrant, whose Commissars had 
seized the Municipal garage, entered the Municipal ware- 
houses, were interfering with the Supply Committees and the 
distribution of f ood-— ^he presumed to define the limits of power 
of the free, independent, autonomous City Government! One 
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member, shaking his fist, moved to cut off the food of the city 
if the Balsheviki dared to interfere with the Supply Com- 
mittees. . . . Another, representative of the Special Supply 
Committee, reported that the food situation was very grave, 
and asked that emissaries be sent out to hasten food trains. 

Díedonenko announced dramatically that the garríson 
was wavering. The Semionovsky regiment had already decíded 
to submit to the orders of the Socialist Revolutionary party ; 
the crews of the torpedo-boats on the Neva were shaky. Seven 
members were at once appointed to continué the propa- 
ganda. • • • 

Then the oíd Mayor stepped into the tribune : "Comrades 
and cítizens! I have just leamed that the prisoners in Peter- 
Paul are in danger. Fourteen ywiikers of the Pavlovsk school 
have been strípped and tortured by the Bolshevik guards. 
One has gone mad. They are threatening to lynch the M inis- 
ters !" There was a whirlwind of indrgnation and horror, which 
only grew more violent when a stocky little woman dressed in 
grey demanded the floor, and lifted up her hard, metallic voice. 
This was Vera Slutskaya, veteran revolutionist and Bolshevik 
member of the Duma. 

^^That is a lie and a provocation !" she said, unmoved at 
the torrent of abuse. "The Workers' and Peasants' Govern- 
ment, which has abolished the death penalty, cannot permit 
such deeds. We demand that this story be investigated, at 
once ; if there is any truth in it, the Government will take ener- 
getic measures!" 

A commission composed of members of all parties was im- 
mediately appointed, and with the Mayor, sent to Peter- 
Paul to investígate. As we followed them' out, the Duma was 
appointing another commission to meet Kerensky — ^to try 
and avoid bloodshed when he entered the capitaL . • . 

It was midnight when we bluíFed our way past thé guards 
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•t the gate of the fortress, and went forward under the faint 
gliinmer of rare electríc lights along the side of the church 
where lie the tombs of the Tsars, beneath the slender golden 
spire and the chimes, which, for months, continued to play Bozhe 
Tsaria Khram* every day at noon. • • • The place was de- 
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Pbm írom the Department of Prísons of the Soviet Government to viait fredy 
aU príaona of Petrograd and Cronatadt. 

(Tranalation) 
Commiasar 
Chief Burean of Priaona 
6th of November, 1917. 

No. 213 

Petrograd, Smofny 
Inatitute, room No. 56— 

PASS 

To the repreaentative of the American Socialist preaa, John Reed» to virit all 
placea of confinement in the citiea of Petrograd and Cronatadt, for the purpoae of 
geneíallv inveatigating the condition of the prtsoners» and for thorough aodu infor- 
mation lor the purpoae of atopping the flood of newapaper liea againat democracy. 

Chief Commiaaar 
Secretary 

serted; in most of the windows there were not. even lights. 
Occasionally we bumped into a burly figure stumbling along 
in the dark, who answered questions with the usual, **Ya nié 
znayu.** 

On the left loomed the low dark outline of Trubetskoi Bas- 
tión, that living grave in which so many martyrs of libertj 
•"God save the Tsar." 
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had lost their Uves or their reason in the days of the Tsar, 
where the Provisional Government had in tum shut up the 
Ministers of the Tsar, and now the Bolsheviki had shut up 
the Ministers of the Provisional Government. 

A fríendly sailor led us to the office of the commandant, 
in a little house near the Mint. Half a dozen Red Guards, 
sailors and soldiers were sitting around a hot room full of 
smoke, in which a samovar steamed cheerfully. They wel- 
comed us with great cordiality, offering tea. The comman- 
dant was not in ; he was escorting a commission of ^^sábotazh" 
nikf* (sabotageurs) from the City Duma, who insisted that the 
ffwnkers were all being murdered. This seemed to amuse them 
very much. At one side of the room sat a bald-headed, dis- 
sipated-looking little man in a frock-coat and a rich fur coat, 
biting his moustache and staring around him like a cornered 
rat. He had just been arrested. Somebody said, glancing 
carelessly at him, that he was a Minister or something. . . , 
The little man didn't seem to hear it; he was evidently terri- 
fied, although the occupants of the room showed no animosity 
whatever toward him. 

I went across and spoke to him in French. "Count Tol- 
stoy," he answered, bowing stiffly. "I do not understand why 
I was arrested. I was crossing the Troitsky Bridgé^on my 
way home when two of these — of these — ^persons held me up. 
I was a Commissar of the Provisional Government attached 
to the General Staff, but in no sense a member of the Grov- 
emment. . . .*' 

"Let him go," said a sailor. "He's harmless. . . ." 

"No,** responded thfe soldier who had brought the pris- 
oner. ^^e must ask the commandant." 

^^Oh, the commandant!" sneered the sailor. ^^What did 
you make a revolution for? To go on obeying officers?" 

A praporshtchik of the Pavlovsky regiment was telling us 
how the insurrection started. ^^The polk (regiment) was on 
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áaij at the Genenl SUff the mglit of the 6th. Some of my 
comrmdes and I were stmnding gaaid ; lyan Pavloyitch and an- 
other man — ^I donH rananber his ñame — ^well, tibey hid behind 
the window-cnrtams in the room where the Staff was having a 
meeting, and they beard a great many things. For example, 
they heaid orden to bring the Gatchina gunker» to Petrograd 
by nigfat, and an order for the Cossacks to be ready to march in 
the moming. • • • The principal points in the city were to be 
occnpied before dawn. Then there was the business of opening 
the bridges. Bat idien they began to talk about surrounding 
Smohiy, then lyan Paylovitch couldn't stand it any longer. 
That minute there was a good deal of coming and going, so he 
slipped out and came down to the guard-room» leaying the 
other comrade to pick up what he could. 

'^I was ahready suspicious that something was going on« 
Automobiles fiill of officers kept coming, and all the Ministers 
were there. lyan Payloyitch told me what he had heard. It 
was half-past two in the moming. The secretary of the reg^- 
mental Committee was there, so we told him and asked what 
to do. 

***Arrest cyerybody coming and going P he says. So we 
began to do it. In an hour we had some officers and a couple 
of Ministers, whom we sent up to Smolny right away. But 
the Military Revolutionary Committee wasn't ready; they 
didn't know what to do ; and pretty soon'liack came the order 
to let everybody go and not arrest anybody else. Well, we 
ran all the way to Smolny, and I guess we talked for an hour 
before they finally saw that it was war. It was fiye o'clock 
when we got back to the Staff, and by that time most of 
them were gone. But we got a few, and the garrison was all 
on the march. • . .*' 

A Red Guard from Vasili Ostrov described in great detail 
what had happened in his district on the great day of the 
rising. **We didn't have any machine-guns over there," he 
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said, laugfaing, ^'and we couldn't get any from Smolnj. Com- 
rade Zalkind, who was a member of the U prava (Central 
Bureau) of the Ward Duma, remembered all at once that 
there was lying in the meeting-room of the U prava a machine- 
gun which had been captured from the Germans. So he and 
I and another comrade went there. The Mensheviki and So- 
cialist Revolutionaries were having a meeting. Well, we opened 
the door and walked right ín on them, as they sat around the 
taUe — twelve or fifteen of them, three of us. When they saw 
US they stopped talking and just stared. We walked right 
across the room, uncoupled the machine-gun ; Comrade Zalkind 
picked up one part, I the other, we put them on our shoulders 
and walked out — and not a single man said a word!" 

"Do you know how the Winter Palace was captured?" 
asked a third man, a sailor. ^^Along about eleven o'clock we 
found out there weren't any more ywnkers on the Neva side. 
So we broke in the doors and íiltered up the different stairways 
one by one, or in little bunches. When we got to the top of 
the stairs the ywnkers held us up and took away our guns. 
StiU our fellows kept coming up, little by little, until we had 
a majority. Then we tumed around and took away the 
ytuiJcers^ guns. . . ." 

Just then the commandant entered — a merry-looking young 
non-commissioned officer with his arm in a sling, and deep 
circles of sleeplessness under his eyes. His eye fell first on 
the prisoner, who at once began to explain. 

"Oh, yes," interrupted the other. "You were one of the 
committee who refused to surrender the Staff Wednesday af- 
temoon. However, we don*t want you, citizen. Apologies — " 
He opened the door and waved his arm for Count Tolstoy to 
leave. Several of the others, especially the Red Guards, grum- 
bled protests, and the sailor remarked triiunphantly, ^*Vot! 
There! Didn't I say so?" 

Two soldiers now engaged his attentíon. They had been 
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elected a committee of the fortress garrióon to protest. The 
prisoners, they said, were getting the same food as the guards, 
when there wasn't even enough to keep a man from being hun- 
gry. **Why should the counter-revrlntionists be treated $o 
well?»' 

**We are revolutionists, comrades, not bandits/' answered 
the commandant. He tumed to us. We explained that ru* 
mours were going about that the yunkers were being tortured, 
and the Uves of the Ministers threatened. Could we perhaps 
see the prisoners, so as to be able to prove to the world ?'* 

"No," said the young soldier, irritably, "I am not going 
to disturb the prisoners again. I have just been compelled 
to wake them up — they were sure we were going to massacre 
them. • . . Most of the ywnkers have been released anyway, 
and the rest will go out to-morrow.*' He turned abruptly 
away. 

^^Could we talk to the Duma commission, thenP'^ 

The commandant, who was pouring himself a glass of te^., 
nodded. "They are stül out in the hall/' he said cardessly. 

Indeed they stood there just outside the door, in the feeble 
light of an oil lamp, grouped around the Mayor and talking 
excitedly. 

"Mr. Mayor," I said, "we are American correspondents. 
Will you please tell us officially the result of your investiga- 
tions?" 

He turned to us his face of venerable dignity. 

"There is no truth in the reports,*' he said slowly. "Ex- 
cept for the incidents which occurred as the Ministers were 
being brought here, they have been treated with every consid- 
eration. As for the ywrJcers^ not one has received the slightest 
injury. . • ." 

Up the Nevsky, in the empty after-midnight gloom, an in- 
terminable column of soldiers shuffled in silence — to battle with 
Kerensky. In dim back streets automobiles without lights 
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flitted to and f ro, and there was f urtíve activity in Fontanka 69 
headquarters of the Peasants' Soviet, in a certain apartment 
of a huge building on the Nevsky, and in the Injinierny 
Zamok (School of Engiueers) ; the Duma was illuminated. . . . 
In Smolny Institute the Military Revolutionary Commit- 
tee flashed baleful fire, pounding like an over-loaded dyna- 
mo. • • • 



CHAPTER Vn 



THE BEVOIiüTIONA&T FSONT 



Satü&day» November lOth. . . • 

Citizens ! 

The Military Revolutionary Committee declares that it will not 
tolérate any violation of revolutionary order. . • . 

Theft^ brigandage^ assaults and attempts at massacre will be 
aevexelj punished. • • • 

Following the example of the París Commune^ the Committee 
will destroy without merey any lootei^ or instigator of dis- 
order. . • . 

Quiet lay the city. Not a hold-up, not a robbery, not even 
a drunken fíght. By night armed patrols went through the 
silent streetsy and on the comers soldiers and Red Guards 
squatted around little fíres, laughing and singlng. In the day- 
time great crowds gathered on the sidewaiks listening to in- 
terminable hot debates between students and soldiers» business 
men and workmen. 

Citizens stopped each other on the street. 

"The Cossacks are coming?'* 

«No. . . /' 

«What's the latest?'» 

"I don't know anything. Where's Kcrensky?'* 

"They say only eight versts from Petrograd. . . . Is it 
true that the Bolsheviki have fled to the battleship Avroraf 

"They say so. . , 
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Only the walls screamed, and the few newspapers ; denuncia- 
tioii) appealy decree. . • . 

An enormous poster carried the hysterícal manifestó of the 
Executive Committee of the Peasants' Soviets : 

. . . They (the Bolsheviki) daré to say that they are supported 
foy the Soviets of Peasants' Deputies^ and that they are speaking on 
behalf of the Soviets of Peasants' Deputies. • . • 

Let all working-class Russia know that this is a lie, and that 

ALL THE WORKINO PEASANTS ^in the perSOn of — ^the EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE ALL-RU8SIAN SOVIETS OF PEASANTs' DEPUTIES refuteS 

vFith indignation all participation of the organised peasantry in this 
criminal violation of the will of the working-classes. 



• • 



From the Soldier Section of the Socialist Revolutionary 
party: 

The insane attempt of the Bolsheviki is on the eve of coUapse. 
The garrison is divided. . . . The Ministries are on strike and 
bread is getting scarcer. All factions except the few Bolsheviki 
have left the Congress. The Bolsheviki are alone. . . • 

We cali apon all sane elements to group themselves around the 
Committee for Salvation of Comitry and Revolution, and to pre- 
pare themselves serionsly to be ready at the first cali of the Central 
Committee. . . .* 

In a hand-biU the Council of the Republic recited its 
wrongs : 

Ceding to the forcé of bayonets, the Council of the Republic 
has been obliged to sepárate, and temporarily to interrupt its meet- 
ings. 

The usurpers, with the words "Liberty and Socialism" on their 
lips, have set up a rule of arbitrary violence. They have arrested 
the members of the Provisional Government, closed the newspapers, 
sei2ed the printing-shops. . . . This power must be considered the 
enemy of the people and the Revolution; it is necessary to do battle 
with it^ and to pulí it down. • • • 
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The Council oí the Repnblic, until the resmnption of its la- 
bonrs^ invites the citizens of the Russian Republic to group them- 
selves around the . • . local Committees for Salvation of Country 
and Reyolution^ which are organising the overthrow of the Bolshe- 
viki and the creation of a Government capable of leading the 
country to the Constitnent Assembly. 

Dido Naroda said : 

A revolutíon is a rising of all the people. . • • But here what 
have wef Nothing but a handful of poor fools deceived by Lenin 
and Trotzky. . . . Their decrees and their appeals will simply add 
to the mnseum of histórica! curiosities. • . . 

And Narodnoye <yí<wo(People'sWord — ^FopulistSocii^list) : 

> 

"Workcrs' and Peasants' Government?" That is only a pipe- 
dream; nobody^ either in Rnssia or in the comitries of our Allies, 
will recognise this "Government"— -or even in the enemy coun- 
tries. • • • 



4 



The bourgeois press had temporarily disappeared. • • • 

Pravda had an account of the fírst meeting of the new 
Tsay-ee-kahy now the parliament of the Russian Soviet Repub- 
lic. Miliutin, Commissar of Agriculture, remarked that the 
Peasants' Executive Committee had called an All-Russian 
Peasant Congress for December 13th. 

"But we cannot wait," he said. **We must have the back- 
ing of the peasants. I propose that we cali the Congress of 
Peasants, and do it immediately. • • •" The X^tli Socialist 
Revolutionaries agreed. An Appeal to the Peasants of Rus- 
sia was hastily drafted, and a committee of five elected to carry 
out the project. 

The questíon of detailed plans for distributing the land, 
and the question of Workers' Control of Industry, were post- 
poned until the experts working on them should subniit a re' 
port. 
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Three decrees ^ were read and apptoved: first, Lenin's 
General Rules For the Press," orderíng the suppression of all 
newspapers inciting to resistance and disobedience to the new 
Government, inciting to criminal acts, or deliberately pervert- 
ing the news ; the Decree of Moratorium for House-rents ; anid 
the Decree Establishing a Workers' Militia. Also orders, one 
^ving the Municipal Duma power to requisition empty apart- 
ments and houses, the other directing the unloading of freight- 
cars in the railroad termináis, to hasten the distribution of 
necessities and to free the badly-needed rolling^stock. • . . 

Two hours later the Executive Committee of the Peasants' 
Soviets was sending broadcast over Russia the foUowing tele- 
gram: 

The arbitrary organisatíon of the Bolsheviki^ which is called 
"Burean of Organisatíon for the National Congress of Peasants^" 
is inviting all the Peasants' Soviets to send delegates to the Congress 
at Petrograd. . . . 

The Executive Committee of the Soviets of Peasants' Deputies 
declares that it considers, now as well as bef ore, that it would be 
dangerous to take away from the provinces at this moment the 
forces necessary to prepare for elections to the Constitaent Assem- 
bly, which is the only salvation of the working-class and the comí- 
try. We confirm the date of the Congress of Peasants, Decem- 
ber ISth. 

At the Duma all was excitement, officers coming and going, 
the Mayor in conference with the leaders of the Committee 
for Salvation. A Councillor ran in with a copy of Kerensky's 
proclamation, dropped by hundreds from an aeroplane low- 
flying down the Nevsky, which threatened terrible vengeance 
on all who did not submit, and ordered soldiers to lay down 
their arms and assemble immediately in Mars Field. 

The Minister-President had taken Tsarskoye Selo, we were 

^ References in this chapter refer to the Appendix to Chapter VII. See 
page 341. 
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told, and was already in the Petrograd campagna, fiye miles 
away. He would enter the city to-morrow — ^in a few hours. 
The Soviet troops in contact with his Cossacks were said to 
be going over to the Provisional Government. Tchemov was 
somewhere in between, trying to organise the **neutral" troops 
into a forcé to halt the civil war. 

In the city the garrison regimenté were leaving the Bolshe- 
viki, they said. Smolny was already abandoned. . • . All 
the Govemmental machinery had stopped functioning. The 
employees of the State Bank had refused to work under Com- 
missars f rom Smolny, refused to pay out money to them. 
All the prívate banks were closed. The Ministries were on 
strike. Even now a committee from the Dmna was making 
^the rounds of business houses, collecting a fund^ to pay the 
salaries of the stríkers. • • • 

Trotzky had gone to the Ministry of Foreign AíFairs and 
ordered the clerks to transíate the Decree on Peace into 
foreign languáges ; six hundred functionaries had hurled their 
resignations in his face, . . • Sbliapnikov, Commissar of La- 
bour, had commanded all the employees of his Ministry to retum 
to their places within twenty-f our hours, or lose their places and 
their pension-rights ; only the door-servants had responded. 
. . . Some of the branches of the Special Food Supply Com- 
mittee had suspended work rather than submit to the Bolshe- 
viki. • • • In spite of lavish promises of high wages and bet- 
ter conditions, the operators at the TeIJepihotne Exdbange 
would not connect Soviet headquarters. • • • 

The Socialist Revolutionary Party had voted to expel all 
members who had remained in the Congress of Soviets, and 
all who were taking part in the insurrection. • • • 

News from the provinces. Moghilev had declared against 
the Bolsheviki. At Kiev the Cossacks had overthrown the 
Soviets and arrested all the insurrectionary leaders. Tlie So- 
viet and garrison of Luga, thirty thousand strong, affirmed 
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its loyalty to the Provisional Government, and appealed to all 
Russia to rally around it. Kaledin had dispersed all Soviets 
and Unioiis in the Don Basin, and his f orces were moving 
north. • • • 

Said a representative of the Railway Worlcers : "Yester- 
day we sent a telegram all over Russia demanding that war 
between the political parties cease at once, and insisting 
on the formation of a coalition Socialist Government. Other- 
wise we shall cali a strike to-morrow night. . . . In the mom- 
ing there will be a meeting of all f actions to consider the ques- 
tion. The Bolsheviki seem anxious f or an agreement. . • •" 

**If they last that long!" laughed the City Engineer, a 
stout, ruddy man. • • • ' 

As we carne up to Smolny — ^not abandoned, but busier 
than ever, throngs of workers and soldiers running in and out, 
and doubled guards everywhere — ^we met the reporters for 
the bourgeois and ^^moderate" Socialist papers. 

**Threw us out!" cried one, from Volia Naroda. "Bonch- 
Bruevitch came down to the Press Burean and told us to leave ! 
Said we were spies!" They all began to talk at once: "In- 
sult! Outrage! Freedom of the press!*' 

In the lobby were great tables heaped with stacks of ap- 
peals, proclamations and orders of the Military Revolution- 
ary Committee. Workmen and soldiers staggered past, carry- 
ing them to waiting automobiles. 

One began: 

TD THE PILLORt! 

In this tragic moment through which the Russian masses are 
living^ the Mensheviki and their foUowers and the Right Socialist 
Revolutionaries have betrayed the working-class. They have en- 
Usted on the side of Kornilov^ Kerensky and Savinkov. . . . 

They are printing orders of the traitor Kerensky and creating 
a panic in the city^ spreading the most ridiculous rumours of 
mythícal victories by that renegade. . • • 
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Citizens! Don't believe these false ruinours. No power can 
defeat the People's Revolution. • . . Premier Kerensky and his 
followers await speedy and weU-deaerved pimishment. • • • 

We are pntting them in the Pillory. We are abandoning them 
to the enmitj of all workers^ soldiers^ sailors and peasants^ on whom 
they are tr3niig to rivet the ancient chains. They will never be 
able to wash from their bodies the stain of the people's hatred 
and contempt. 

Shame and curses to the traitors of the People! • • • 

The Military Revolutionary Committee had moved inta 
larger quarters, room 17 on the top floor. Red Guards were 
at the door. Inside, the narrow space in front of the railing 
was crowded with well-dressed persons, outwardly respectful 
but inwardly full of murder — ^bourgeois who wanted permits 
for their automobiles, or passports to leave the city, among 
them many foreigners. . . . Bill Shatov and Peters were on 
duty. They suspended all other business to «^ead us the latest 
bulletins, 

The One Hundred Seventy-ninth Reserve Regiment offers its 
unapimous support. Five thousand stevedores at the Putilov 
wharves greet the new Government. Central Committee of the 
Trade Unions — enthusiastic support, The garrison and 
squadron at Reval elect Military Revolutionary Committees to 
cooperate, and despatch troops. Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittees control in Pskov and Minsk. Greetings from the Soviets 
of Tsaritzin, Rovensky-on-Don, Tchemogorsk, Sevastopol. 
. . . The Finland División, the new Committees of the 
Fif til and Twelf th Armies, offer allegiance. ... 

From Moscow the news is uncertain. Troops of the Mili- 
tary Revolutionary Committee occupy the strategic points of 
the city; two companies on duty in the Kremlin have gone 
over to the Soviets, but the Arsenal is in the hands of Colonel 
Diabtsev and his jfwnkers, The Military Revolutionary Commit- 
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tee demanded arms f or the workers, and Riabtsev parleyed with 
them until this morning, when suddenly he sent an ultimátum to 
the Committee, orderíng Soviet troops to surrender and the 
Committee to disband. Fighting has begun. • • • 

In Petrograd the StaíF submitted to Smolny's Commissars 
at once. The Tsentrofiot^ refusing, was stormed by Dybenko 
and a company of Cronstadt sailors, and a new Tsentroflot set 
up, supported by the Baltic and the Black Sea battleships. . • . 

But beneath all the breezy assurance there was a chill pre- 
monition, a feeling of uneasiness in the air. Kerensky's Cos- 
sacks wcre coming fast; they had artillery. Skripnik, Sec- 
retary of the Factory-Shop Committees, his face drawn and 
yellow, assured me that there was a whole army corps of them, 
but he added, fiercely, **They'll never take us alive !" Petrov- 
sky laughed weariedly, **To-morrow maybe we'll get a sleep — 
a long one. . • .'' Lozovsky, with his emaciated, red-bearded 
face, said, ^^Vhat chance have we? All alone. ... A mob 
against trained soldíers!'' 

South and south-west the Soviets had fled before Kerensky, 
and the garrísons of Gatchina, Pavlovsk, Tsarskoye Selo were 
divided — ^half voting to remain neutral, the rest, without offi- 
cers, falling back on the capital in the wildest disorder. 

In the halls they were pasting up bulletins: 

FROM KRABNOTB BBLO, NOVBMBER IOtH, 8 A.M. 

To he communicated to aU Commanders of Stafft, Commander$ 
in Chief, Commanders, everymhere and to aU, all, aU. 

The ex-Minister Kerensky has sent a deliberately false tele- 
gram to every one everywhere to the effect that the troops 
of revolutionary Petrograd have voluntarily surrendered their arms 
and joined the armies of the former Oovemment, the Government 
of Treason, and that the soldiers have been ordered by the Military 
Revolutionary Committee to retreat. The troops of a free people 
do not retreat ñor do they surrender. 
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Our troops have left Gatchina in order to avoid bloodáhed 
between themselves and their mistaken brother-Cossacks^ and in 
order to take a more convenient position^ which is at present so 
strong that if Eerensky and bis companions in arms should even 
increase tbeir forces ten times, still tbere would be no canse f or 
anziety. Tbe spírit of our troops is excellent. 

In Petrograd all is quiet. 

Chief of the Defence of Petrograd and the Petrograd District, 

Lieutenant-Colonél Murayioy. 

As we left the Military Revolutionary Committee Antonov 
entered, a paper in bis hand, looking like a corpse. 
**Send this/' said he. 

TO ALL DISTRICT SOVIETS OF WORKERs' DEPUTIES AND FACTO-RT- 

8H0P C0MMITT8ES 

Order 

The Eornilovist bands of Eerensky are threatening the ap- 
proaches to the capital. All the necessary orders have been given 
to crush mercilessly the counter-revolutionary attempt against the 
people and its conquests. 

The Army and the Red Guard of the Bevolntion are in need 
of the immedíate support of the workers. 

We ORDER THE WARD SOVIETS AND FACTORT-SHOP COMMITrEES! 

1. To move out the greatest possible nnmber of workers for 
the digging of trenches, the erection of barricades and reinforcing 
of wire entanglements. 

2. Wherever it shall be necessary for this pnrpose to stop work 
at the f actoriea this shall be done immediately. 

3. All common and barbed wire available must be assembled, 
and also all implements for the digging of trenches and the erection 
of barricades. 

4. All available arms must be takeUé 

5. The strictest discipline is to re observsd, and bvsrt ons 
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MU8T BK READT TO 8UPP0RT THB ARHT OF THE RSYOLUTION BT AI^L 
MSAN8. 

Chairman of íhe Petragrad Soviet of Worhen* and Soldiers' 

Deputiesy 

People's Commissar León Trotzkt. 

CJuUrtnan of the Militaría Revolutionary Comtnittee, 

Commander in Chief Podtoiskt. 

As we carne out into the dark and gloomy day all around 
the grey horízon factory whistles were blowing, a hoarse and 
nervous sound, full of foreboding. By tens of thousands the 
workin^-people poured out, men and women; by tens of thou- 
sands the humming slums belched out their dun and miserable 
bordes. Red Petrograd was in danger ! Cossacks ! South and 
Southwest they poured through the shabby streets toward the 
Moskovsky Gate, men, women and children, with rifles, picks, 
spades, roUs of wire, cartridge-belts over their working clothes. 
. . • Such an immense, spontaneous outpouring of a city never 
was seen ! They roUed along torrent-Iike, companies of soldiers 
borne with them, guns, motor-trucks, wagons — the revolution- 
ary proletariat defending with its breast the capital of the 
Workers' and Peasants' Republic ! 

Before the door of Smolny was an automobile. A slight 
man with thick glasses magnifying bis red-'rimmed eyes, bis 
speech a painful eíFort, stood leaning against a mud-guard 
with bis hands in the pockets of a shabby raglán. A great 
bearded sailor, with the clear eyes of youth, prowled restlessly 
about, absently toying with an enormous blue-steel revolver, 
which never left bis band. These were Antonov and Dybenko. 

Soma soldiers were trying ta fasten two military bicycles 
on the running-board. The chauffeur violently protested ; the 
enamel would get scratched, he said. True, he was a Bolshe- 
vik, and the automobile was commandeered f rom a bourgeois ; 
true, the bicycles were f or the use of orderlies. But the chauf- 
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feur's professional pride was revolted. • • • So the bicycles 
were abandoned. • • • 

The People's Commissars f or War and Marine were going 
to inspect the revolutíonary f ront — ^wherever that was. Could 
we go with them? Certainly not. The automobíle only held 
five — ^the two Commissars, two orderlies and the chauffeur. 
However, a Russian acquaintance of mine, whóm I will cali 
Trusishka, calmly got in and sat down, ñor could any argument 
dislodge him. • • • 

I see no reason to doubt Trusishka's story of the joumey. 
As they went down the Suvorovsky Prospect some one men- 
tioned food. They might be out three or f our days, in a coun- 
try indifferently well provisioned. They stopped the car. 
Money? The Commissar of War looked through his pockets — 
he hadn't a ^opek. The Commissar of Marine was broke. So 
was the chauffeur. Trusishka bought the provisions. • • • 

Just as they tumed into the Nevsky a tire blew out. 

"What shall we do?'* asked Antonov. 

'^Commandeer another machine !" suggested Dybenko, wav- 
ing his revolver. Antonov stood in the middle of the street 
and signalled a passing machine, driven by a soldier. 

^^I want that machine/' said Antonov. 

**You won't g^t it,'* responded the soldier. 

**Do you know who I am?'* Antonov produced a paper 
upon which was written that he had been appointed Conunand- 
er-in-Chief of all the armies of the Russian Republic, and that 
every one should obey him without question. 

"I don't care if you're the devil himself,** said the soldier, 
Jiotly. ^This machine belongs to the Finst Madiine-Grun 
Regiment, and we're carrying ammunition in it» and you can't 
have it. . . ." 

The düBcuIty, however, was solved by the appéarance of 
an oíd battered taxi-cab, flying the Italian flag. (In time of 
trouble prívate cars were registered in the ñame of foreign 
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consulates, so as to be safe from requisition.) From the in- 
terior of this was dislodged a fat citizen in an expensive fur 
coat, and the partj continued on its way. 

Arrived at Narvskaya Zastava, about ten miles out, An- 
tonoY called for the commandant of the Red Guard. He was 
led to the edge of the town, where some f ew hundred workmen 
had dug trenches and were waiting for the Cossacks. 

"Everything all right here, comrade?'* asked Antonov. 

**Everything perfect, comrade," answered the commandant. 
**The troops are in excellent spirits. . . . Only one thing — 
we have no ammunition. • • •" 

"In Smolny there are two billion rounds," Antonov told 
him. "I will give you an order.'* He felt in his pockets. 
**Has any one a piece of paper?" 

Dybenko had none — ^nor the couriers. Trusishka haid to 
offer his note-book. . • . 

"Devil ! I have no pencil !" cried Antonov. **Who's got a 
pencil?'' Needless to say, Trusishka had the only pencil in 
the crowd. 



• • 



We who were left behind made for the Tsarskoye Selo sta- 
tion. Up the Nevsky, as we passed, Red Guards were march- 
ing, all armed, some with bayonets and some without. The 
early twilight of winter was falling. Heads up they tramped 
in the chill mud, irregular Unes of four, without music, with- 
out drums. A red flag crudely lettered in gold, **Peace! 
Land!" floated over them. They were very young. The 
expression on their faces was that of men who know they are 
going to die. • . . Half-fearful, half-contemptuous» the 
crowds on the sidewalk watched them pass, in hateful 
silence. • • • 

At the railroad station nobody knew just where Kerensky 
was, or where the front lay. Trains went no further, how- 
ever, than Tsarskeye. • • • 
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Democracy» the internationalist comrade John Reeo. The Military Revolutionary 
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Our car was full ol commuters and country people going 
home, laden with bundles and evening papers. The talk was 
all of the Bolshevik rising. Outside of that, however, one 
would never have realised that civil war was rending migbtj 
Russia in two, and that the train was beaded into the zone of 
battle. Through the window we could see, in the swiftly-deep- 
ening darkness, masses of soldiers going along the muddy road 
toward the city, flinging out their arms in argument. A 
freight-train, swarming with troops and lít up by huge bon- 
fires, was halted on a siding. That was all. Back along the 
flat horizon the glow of the city's lights f aded down the night. 
A street-car crawled distantly along a faivflung suburb. . . . 

Tsarskoye Selo station was quiet, but knots of soldiers 
stood here and there talking in low tones and looking uneasily 
down the empty tr^ck in the direction of Gatchina. I asked 
some of them which side they were on, "Well/' said one, "we 
don't exactly know the rights of the matter. . . . There is 
no doubt that Kerensky is a provocator, but we do not consider 
it right for Russian men to be shooting Russian men." 

In the station commandant's oíBce was a big, jovial, bearded 
common soldier, wearing the red arm-band of a regimental 
committee. Our credentíals from Smolny commanded immedi- 
ate respect. He was plainly for the Soviets, but bewildered. 

**The Red Guards were here two hours ago, but they went 
away again. A Commissar carne this moming, but he retumed 
to Petrograd when the Cossacks arrived." 

"The Cossacks are here then?" 

He nodded, gloomily. "There has been a battle. The Cos- 
sacks carne early in the moming. They captured two or three 
hundred of our men, and killed about twenty-five.'^ 

**Where are the Cossacks?" 

"Well, they didn't get this far. I don't know just where 
they are. Off that way. • . .'* He waved his arm vaguely 
westward. 
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We had dinner — ^an ezcellent dinner, better and cheaper 
than could be got in Petrograd — ^in the station restaurant. 
Nearby sai a French oíBcer who had just come on foot from 
Gatchina. All was quiet there, he said. Eerensky held the 
town. "Ah, these Russians,'' he went on, "they are original! 
What a civil war! Everything except the fighting!" 

We sallied out into the town. Just at the door of the 
station stood two soldiers with rifles and bayonets fixed. They 
were surrounded by about a hundred business men, Govern- 
ment officials and students, who attacked them with passionate 
argument and epithet. The soldiers were uncomfortable and 
hurt, like children unjustly scolded. 

A tall young man with a superciUous expression, dressed 
in the uniform of a student, was leading the attack. 

**You realise, I presume," he said insolently, "that by 
,taking up arms against your brothers you are making your- 
selves the tools of murderers and traitors?" 

**Now brother," answered the soldier eamestly, "you don't 
understand. There are two classes, don't you see, the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie. We '* 

"Oh, I know that silly talk!" broke in the student rudely. 
"A bunch of ignorant peasants like you hear somebody bawl- 
ing a few catch-words. You don't understand what they 
mean. You just echo them like a lot of parrots." The crowd 
laughed. "I'm a Marxian student. And I tell you that this 
isn't Socialism you are fighting for. It's just plain pro-Grer- 
man anarchy!'* 

**0h, yes, I know," answered the soldier, with sweat drip- 
ping from his brow. '^ou are an educated man, that is easy 
to see, and I am only a simple man. But it seems to me ** 

"I suppose," interrupted the other contemptuously, "that 
you believe Lenin is a real fríend of the proletariat?" 

"Yes, I do," answered the soldier, suffering. 

"Well, my f riend, do you know that Lenin was sent through 
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Grermany in a closed car? Do you know that Lenin took monej 
from the Gennans?" 

**Well, I don't know much about that," answered the sol- 
dier stubbomly, ^^but it seems to me that what he says ís 
what I want to hear, and all the simple men like me* Now there 
are two classes, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat " 

"You are a fool! Why, my fríend, I spent two years in 
Schlüsselburg for revolutionary activity, when you were still 
shooting down revolutionists and singing ^God Save the Tsar !' 
My ñame is Vasili Georgevitch Panyin. Didn't you ever hear 
of me?" 

"I'm sorry to say I never did," answered the soldier with 
humility. "But then, I am not an educated man. You are 
probably a great hero." 

**I am," said the student with conviction, **And I am op- 
posed to the Bolsheviki, who are destroying our Russia, our 
free Revolution. Now how do you account for that?" 

The soldier scratched his head. "I' can't account for it 
at all," he said, grimacing with the pain of his intellectual 
processes. **To me it seems perfectly simple — ^but then, I'm 
not well educated. It seems like there are only two classes, the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie ^" 

"There you go again with your silly formula!" cried the 
student* 

« Qnly two classes," went on the soldier, doggedly. 

"And whoever isn't on one side is on the other * . ." 

We wandered on up the street, where the lights were f ew and 
far between, and where peoplé rarely passed. A threatening 
silence hung over the place — as of a sort of purgatory be- 
tween heaven and hell, a political No Man's Land* Only the 
barber shops were all brilliantly lighted and crowded, and a 
Une formed at the doors of the public bath; for it was Sat- 
urday night, when all Russia bathes arid perfumes itself. 
I haven't the slightest doubt that Soviet troops and Cos- 
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sacks mini^ed in the places where these ceremonies were per- 
formed. 

The nearer we cante to the Imperial Park, the more de- 
serted were the streets. A frigfatened priest pointed out the 
headquarten of the SoYÍet, and hurríed on. It was in the 
wing of one of the Grand Ducal palaces, fronting the Fark. 
The Windows were dark, the door locked. A soldier, lounging 
about with his hands in the top of his trousers, lookeid us up 
and down with gloomy snspicion. '^The Soviet went away two 
days ago,** said he. **Where?** A shrag. "Nié znayu. I 
don't know.** 

A little f urther along was a large building, bríghtlj illumi- 
nated. From within carne a sound of hammeríng. While we 
were hesitating, a soldier and a sailor carne down the street, 
hand in hand. I showed them my pass from Smolny. '^Are 
you for the Soviets?" I asked. They cKd not answer, but 
looked at each other in a frigfatened way. 

^What is going on in there?" asked the sailor, poinfcing 
to the building. 

«I don't know." 

Timidly the soldier put out his hand and opened the door 
a crack. Inside a great hall hung with bunting and ever- 
greens, rows of chairs, a stage being built. 

A stout woman with a hammer in her hand and her mouth 
fuU of tacks carne out. "What do you want?" she asked. 

^^Is there a performance to-nigfat?" said the sailor, ner- 
vously. 

^^There will be private theatricals Sunday night," she an- 
swered severely. "Go away." 

We tried to engage the soldier and sailor in conversation, 
but they seemed frightened and unhappy, and drew off into 
the darkness. 

We stroUed toward the Imperial Falaces, along the edge 
of the vast, dark gardens, their fantastic pavilions and orna- 
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mental brídges looming uncertainly in the night, and sof t water 
splashing from the fountains. At one place, where a rídicu- 
lous iron swan spat unceasingly from an artificial grotto, we 
were suddenly aware of observation, and looked up to encoun- 
ter the suUen, suspicious gaze of half a dozen gigantic armed 
soldiers, who stared moodily down from a grassy terrace. I 
climbed up to them. **Who are you?" I asked. 

**We are the guard," answered one. They all looked very 
depressed, as undoubtedly they were, from weeks and weeks 
of all-day all-night argument and debate. 

**Are you Kerensky*s troops, or the Soviets'?'^ 

There was silence for a moment, as they looked uneasily 
at each other. Then, **We are neutral," said he. 

We went on through the arch of the huge Ekaterina Pal- 
ace, into the Palace enclosure itself, asking for headquarters. 
A sentry outside a door in a curving white wing of the Palace 
said that the commandant was inside. 

In a graceful, white, Georgian room, divided into unequal 
parts by a two-sided fire-place, a group of officers stood anx- 
iously talking. They were palé and distracted, and evidently 
hadn't slept. To one, an oldish man with a white beard, his 
uniform studded with decorations, who was pointed out as the 
Colonel, we showed our Bolshevik papers. 

He seemed surprised. "How did you get here without 
being killed?*' he asked politely. "It is very dangerous in the 
streets just now. Political passion is running very high in 
Tsarskoye Selo. There was a battle this moming, and there 
will be another to-morrow moming. Kerensky is to enter the 
town at eight o'clock." 

"Where are the Cossacks?'* 

"About a mile over that way." He waved his arm. 

"And you will defend the city against them?'' 

"Oh dear no." He smiled. "We are holding the city for 
Kerensky." Our bearts sank, for our passes stated that we 
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were reyolutionary to the core. The Colonel deared bis throat. 
^'About those passes of yoars," he went on. ^Your Uves will 
be in danger if you are captured. Theref ore, if you want to 
see the battle, I will giTe you an order for rooms in the offi- 
cers' hotel, and if you will come back here at seyen o'clock in 
the moming, I will give you new passes." 

''So you are for Keiensky?" we said. 

•Well, not exactly for Kerensky.** The Colonel hesitated. 
''You see, most of the soldiers in the garrison are Bolsheviki, 
and to-day, after the battle, they all went away in the direc- 
tion of Petrograd, taking the artiUery with them. You migbt 
say that none of the soldiers are for Kerensky; but some of 
them just don't want to fi^t at alL The offlcers have almost 
all gene over to Kerensky's forces, or simply gone away. 
We are-— ahem — ^in a most difficult position, as you see. . . •" 

We did not believe that.there would be any battle. • • . 
The Colonel courteously sent his orderly to escort us to the 
railroad station. He was f rom the South, bom of French immi- 
grant parents in Bessarabia. "Ah," he kept saying, "it is not 
the danger or the hardships I mind, but being so long, three 
years, away from my mother. . . .'* 

Looking out of the window of the train as we sped through 
the cold dark toward Petrograd, I caught glimpses of clumps 
of soldiers gesticulating in the light of fires, and of clusters 
of armoured cars halted together at crqss-roads, the chauffeurs 
hangíng out of the, turrets and shouting to each other. . . . 

All the troubled nigfat over the bleak flats leaderless bands 
of soldiers and Red Guards wandered, clashing and confused, 
and the Commissars of the Military Revolutionary Committee 
hurried from one group to another, trying to organise a de* 
fence. 



• • • 



Back in town ezcited throngs were moving in tides up and 
down the Nevsky. Something was in the air, From the War- 
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saw Railway station could be heard far-off cannonade. In the 
ytmker schools there was feverish activity. Duma members 
went from barracks to barracks, arguing and pleading, nar- 
rating fearful stories of Bolshevik violence — massacre of the 
yv/nJcers m the Winter Pakce, rape of the women soldiers, the 
shooting of the girl before the Duma, the murder of Prince 
Tumanov. . • • In the Alexander Hall of the Duma building 
the Committee for Salvation was in special session; Commis- 
sars carne and went, running. . • . All the joumalists expelled 
from Smolny were there, in high spirits. They did not believe 
our report of conditions in Tsarskoye. Why-, everybody knew 
that Tsarskoye was in Kerensky's hands, and that the Cos- 
sacks were now at Pulkovo. A committee was being elected 
to meet Kerensky at the railway station in the morning. • . • 
One confided to me, in strictest secrecy, that the counter- 
revplution would begin at midnight. He showed me two proc- 
lamations, one signed by Gotz and Polkovníkov, ordering the 
ytmker schools, soldier convalescents in the hospitals, and the 
Enights of St. George to mobilise on a war footing and wait 
for orders from the Committee for Salvation ; the other from 
the Committee for Salvation itself , which read as f oUows : 

To the Population of Petrograd! 

Comrades^ workers^ soldiers and citizens of revolutionary Petro- 
grad ! 

The Bolsheviki^ while appealing for peace at the f ront^ are in- 
citing to civil war in the rear. 

Do not listen fo their provocatory appeals! 

Do not dig trenches! 

Down with the traitorous barricades! 

Lay down your arms! 

Soldiers^ return to your barracks! 

The war begun in Petrograd — is the death of the Revolution! 

In the ñame of liberty^ land^ and peace^ unite around the Com- 
mittee for Salvation of Country and Revolution ! 
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As we left the Duma a company of Red Guards, stem-f aced 
and desperate, carne marching down the dark, deserted street 
with a dozen prísoners — members of the local branch of the 
Council of Cossacks, caugfat red-handed plotting counter-revo- 
lation in their headquarters. . . • 

A soldier, accompanied by a small boy with a pail of paste^ 
was sticking up great flaring notíces: 

By virtue of the presenta the city of Petrograd and its snbnrbs 
are declared in a state of siege. AU assemblies or meetings in 
the streets^ and generally in the open air^ are f orbidden nntil f nrther 
orders. 

N. PoDYoiSKT^ President of the Military 
Beyolotíonary Committee. 

As we went home the air was f ull of conf used sound — auto- 
mobile homs, shouts, distant shots. The city stirred uneasily, 
wakeful. 

In the small hours of the moming a company of ywnkers^ 
disguised as soldiers of the Semionovsky Regiment, presented 
themselves at the Telephone Exchange just before the hour 
of changíng guard. They had the Bolshevik password, and 
took charge without arousing suspicion. A few minutes later 
Antonov appeared, making a round of inspection. Him they 
captured and locked in a small room. When the relief carne 
jt was met by a blast of rífle-fire, several being killed. 

Counter-revolution had begun* . . . 






CHAPTER VIII * 



COUNTER-BEVOLUTION 



Next morning, Sunday . the llth, the Cossacks cntered 
Tsarskóye Selo, Kerensky ^ himself riding a white horse and all 
the church-bells clamouring. From the top of a little hiU 
outside the town could be seen the golden spires and many- 
coloured cupolas^ the sprawlíng grey immensity of the capital 
spread along the dreary plain, and beyond, the steely Gulf 
of Finland. 

There was no battle. But Kerensky made a fatal blunder. 
Át seyen in the moming he sent word to the Second Tsarskóye 
Selo Rifles to lay down theír arms. The soldiers replied that 
they would remain neutral, but would not disarm. Kerensky 
gave them ten minutes in which to obey. This angered the 
soldiers ; f or eight months they had been goveming themselves 
by committee, and this smacked of the oíd régime. . . • A 
few minutes later Cossack artillery opened fire on the barracks, 
killing eight men. From that moment there were no more 
**neutral'' soldiers in Tsarskóye. . . . 

Petrograd woke to bursts of rifle-fire, and the tramping 
thunder of men marching. Under the high dark sky a cold 
wind smelt of snow, At dawn the Military Hotel and the 
Telegraph Agency had been taken by large forces of yv/nkers^ 
and bloodily recaptured. The Telephone Station was besieged 
by sailors, who lay behind barricades of barréis, boxes and tin 

^ References in this chapter refer to the Appendix to Chapter VIH. See 
page 343. 
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sheets in the middle of the Morskaja, or sheltered themselves 
at the comer of the Gorokhovaya and of St. Isaac's Square, 
shooting at anything that moved. Occasíonally an automo- 
bile passed in and out, flying the Red Cross flag. The sailors 
let it pass. • • • 

Albert Rhys Williams was in the Telephone Exchange. He 
went out with the Red Cross automobile, which was ostensibly 
full of wounded. After circulating about the city, the car 
went by devious ways to the Míkhailoysky ¡pinker school, head- 
quarters of the counter-revolution. A French officer, in the 
court-yard, seemed to be in command. . • • By this means 
ammunition and supplies were conveyed to the Telephone Ex- 
change. Scores of these pretended ambulances acted as cou- 
riers and ammunition trains for the yunkers. 

Five or six armoured cars, belonging to the disbanded 
British Armoured Car División, were in their hands. As 
Louise Bryant was going along St. Isaac's Square one carne 
rolling up from the Admiralty, on its way to the Telephone 
Exchange. At the comer of the Gogolia, right in f ront of her, 
the engine stalled. Some sailors ambushed behind wood-piles 
began shooting. The machine-gun in the turret of the thing 
slewed around and spat a hail of bullets indiscriminately into 
the wood-piles and the crowd. In the archway where Miss 
Bryant stood seven people were shot dead, among them two 
little boys. Suddenly, with a shout, the sailors leaped up and 
rushed into the flaming open; closing around the monster, 
they thrust their bayonets into the loop-holes, again and again, 
yelling. . . The chauffeur pretended to be wounded, and they 
let him go free — ^to run to the Duma and swell the tale of 
Bolshevik atrocities. • . • Among the dead was a British offi- 
cer. • • • 

Later the newspapers told of another French officer, cap- 
tured in a yunlcer armoured car and sent to Peter-Paul. The 
French Embassy promptly denied this, but one of the City 
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Councillors told me that he himself had procured the officer's 
reléase from prison. ... 

Whatever the official attitude of the AUied Embassies, 
individual French and British oíficers were active these days, 
even to the extent of giving advice at executive sessions of the 
Committee for Salvation. 

AU day long in every quarter of the city there were skir- 
mishes hetween j/wnlcers and Red Guards, battles betweenar- 
moured cara. . . . Volleys, single shots and the shrill chatter 
of machine-guns could be heard, far and near. The iron shut- 
ters of the shops were drawn, but business still went on. Even 
the moving-picture shows, all outside lights dark, played to 
crowded houses. The street-cars ran. The telephones were all 
working; when you called Central, shootíng could be plainly 
heard over the wire. . . . Smolny was cut off, but the Duma 
and the Committee for Salvation were in constant communica- 
tion with all the ywnker schools and with Eerensky at Tsars- 
koye, 

At seven in the moming the Vladimir yunker school was 
visited by a patrol of soldiers, sailors and Red Guards, who 
gave the ywnkera twenty minutes to lay down their arms. The 
ultimátum was rejected. An hour later the ywnker s got ready 
to march, but were driven back by a violent f usillade from the 
comer of the Grebetskaya and the Bolshoy Prospekt. Soviet 
troops surrounded the building and opened fice, two armoured 
cars cruising back and forth with machine guns raking it. 
The yunkera telephoned for help. The Cossacks replied that 
they daré not come, because a large body of sailors with two 
cannon conmianded their barracks. The Pavlovsk school was 
surrounded. Most of the Mikhailov yunkera were fighting 
in the streets. • . . 

At half-past eleven three field-pieces arrived. Another de- 
mand to surrender was met by the ywrücers shooting down two 
of the Soviet delegates under the white flag. Now began a 
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real bombardment. Great holes were torn ín the wallg of the 
school. The yunkers defended themselves desperately; shout- 
ing waves of Red Guards, assaulting, crumpled undcr the with- 
ering blast. . - . Kerensky telephoned from Tsarskoye to re- 
fuse all parley with the Military Revolutionary Committee. 

Frenzied by defeat and their heaps of dead, the Soviet 
troops opened a tomado of steel and flame against the bat- 
tered building. Their own officers could not stop the terrible 
bombardment. A Commissar from Smolny named Kirílov tried 
to halt it ; he was threatened with lynching. The Red Guards' 
blood was up. 

At half-past two the jfu/nkera hoisted a white flag; they 
would surrender if they were guaranteed protection. This 
was promised. With a rush and a shout thousands of soldiers 
and Red Guards poured through windows, doors and holes in 
the wall. Before it could be stopped five ywnkers were beaten 
and stabbed to death. The rest, about two hundred, were 
taken to Feter^Paul under escort, in small groups so as to 
avoid notice. On the way a mob set upon one party, killing 
eight more jfwnkers. • • • More than a hundr.^d Red Guards 
and soldiers had fallen. • • . 

Two hours later the Duma got a telephone message that 
the victors were marching toward the Injvniemy Zamok — ^the 
Engineers' school. A dozen members inmiediately set out to 
distribute among them armfuls of the latest proclamation of 
the Committee for Salvation. Several did not come back. 
. • • All the other schools surrendered without resistance, and 
the ywnkers were sent unharmed to Peter-Paul and Cron- 
stadt. • • • 

The Telephone Exchange beld out until aftemoon, when 
a Bolsheyik armoured car appeared, and the sailors stormed 
the place. Shrieking, the f rightened telephone girls ran to and 
fro; the ywnkers tore from their uniforms all distinguishing 
marks, and one offered Williams anytíwng for the loan of his 
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overcoat, as a disguise. • • • **They will massacre us! They 
wül massacre usT' they cried, for many of them had given 
their word at the Winter Palace not to take up arms against 
the People. Williams offered to mediate if Antonov were re- 
leased. This was immediately done; Antónoy and Williams 
made speeches to the victorious sailors, inflamed by their many 
dead — and once more the ywnkers went free. . . . All but a 
few, who in their panic tried to flee over the roofs, or to hide 
in the attic, and were found and hurled into the street. 

Tired, bloody, triumphant, the sailors and workers 
swarmed into the switchboard room, and finding so many 
pretty girls, fell back in an embarrassed way and fumbled with 
awkward feet. Not a girl was injured, not one insulted. 
Frightened, they huddled in the comers, and then, finding 
themselves safe, gave vent to their spite. *TJgh ! The dirty, 
ignorant people! The foolsP' • • . The sailors and Red 
Guards were embarrassed. "Brutes ! Pigs !'* shrilled the girls, 
indignantly putting on their coats and hats. Romantic had 
been their experíence passing up cartridges and dressing the 
wounds of their dashing young defenders, the yunkers^ many 
of them members of noble families, fighting to restore their 
beloved Tsar! These were just common workmen, peasants, 
«Dark People." . . • 

The Commissar of the Military Revolutionary Committee, 
little Vishniak, tried to persuade the girls to remain. He was 
effusively polite. **You have been badly treated," he said. 
**The telephone system is controUed by the Municipal Duma. 
You are paid sixty rubíes a month, and have to work ten 
hours and more. . . . From now on all that will be changed. 
The Goyernment intends to put the telephones under control 
of the Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs. Your wages will be 
immediately raised to one hundred and fifty rubíes, and your 
working^hours reduced. As members of the working-class you 
should be háppy '* 
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Monbers of the working-class indeed! Did he mean to 
infer that there was anything in common between these — ^these 
animáis — and usf Remain? Not if they offered a thousand 
rubíes ! . • • Haughty and spitef ul the girls lef t the place. . . • 

The employees of the building, the line-men and labourers 
— ^they stayed. But the switch-boards must be operated — ^the 
telephone was vital. • . • Only half a dozen trsdned operators 
wepe ayailable. Volunteers were called for; a hundred re- 
sponded, sailors, soldiers, workers. The six girls scurried 
backward and forward, instructing, helping, scolding. . . • 
So, crippled, halting, but gomg^ the wires slowly began to 
hum. The first thing was to connect Smolny wíth the barracks 
and the faetones ; the second, to cut oíF the Duma and the yurir 
ker schools. • • . Late in the aftemoon word of it spread 
through the city, and hundreds of bourgeois called up to screcun, 
"Fools ! Devils ! How long do you think y ou will last ? Wait 
till the Cossacks come!'' 

Dusk was already f alling. On the almost deserted Nevsky, 
swept by a bitter wind, a crowd had gathered before the 
Kazan Cathedral, continuing the endless debate; a few work- 
men, some soldiers and the rest shop-keepers, clerks and the 
like. 

"But Lenin won't get Germany to make peace!" cried 
one. 

A violent young soldier replied. "And whose fault is it? 
Your damn Kerensky, dirty bourgeois! To hell with Ke- 
rensky ! We don't want him ! We want Lenin. . . ." 

Outside the Duma an officer with a white arm-band was 
tearing down posters from the wall, swearing loudly. One 
read: 

To the Population of Petrograd! 

At this dangerous hour^ when the Municipal Duma ought to use 
every means to calm the population^ to assure it bread and other 
necessities^ the Right Socialist Revolutionaries and the Cadets^ for- 
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getting their duty, have tumed the Duma into a counter-revola- 
tionary meeting^ trying to raise part of the population against the 
rest, so as to facilítate the victory of Kornilov-Kerensky. Instead 
of doing their duty^ the Right Socialist Revolutioparies and the 
Cadets have transformed the Duma into an arena of political attack 
upon the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies^ 
against the revolutionary Government of peace^ bread and liberty. 
Citizens of Petrograd, we, the Bolshevik Municipal Councillors 
elected by you — ^we want you to know that the Right Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries and the Cadets are engaged in counter-revolutionary 
action^ have forgotten their duty^ and are leading the population to 
famine^ to civil war. We, elected by 183,000 votes, consider it our 
duty to bring to the attention of our constituents what is going on 
in the Duma, and declare that we disclaim all responsibility f or the 
terrible but inevitable consequences. • • • 

Far away still sounded occasional shots, but the city lay 
quiet, cold, as if exhausted by the violent spasms whick had 
tom it. 

In the Nicolai Hall the Duma session was coming to an 
end. Even the truculent Duma seemed a little stunned. One 
after another the Commissars reported — capture of the Tele- 
ohqne Exchange, street-fighting, the taking oí the Vladimir 
schopl. . . . "The Duma," said Trupp, "is on the síde of the 
democracy in its struggle against arbitrary violence; but in 
any case, whichever side wins, the Duma will always be against 
lynchings and torture, . . .'* 

Konovski, Cadet, a tall oíd man with a cruel face: "When 
the troops of the legal Government arrive in Petrograd, they 
will shoot down these insurgents, and that will not be lynch- 
ing!" Protests all over the hall, even from his own party. 

Here there was doubt and depression. The counter-revo- 
lution wa^ being put down. The Central Committee of the 
Socialist RevolutionaVy party had voted lack of confidence in 
its officers; the left wing was in control; Avksentiev had re- 
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signed, A courier reported that the Committee of Welcome 
sent to meet Kerensky at the railway statíon had been ar- 
rested. In the streets could be heard the dull rumble of dis- 
tant cañnonading, south and southwest. Still Kerensky díd 
not come. • • • 

Only tlíree newspapers were out — Praoda, Dielo Naroda 
and Novaya Zhizn. AIl of them devoted much space to the new 
"coalition" Government. The Socialist Revolutionary paper 
demanded a Cabinet without either Cadets or Bolsheviki. 
Gorky was hopeful; Smolny had made concessions. A. purely 
Socialist Government was taking shape-rrall elements except 
the bourgeoisie. As for Pravda, it sneered: 

We ridicüle these coalitions with political partías whose most 
prominent members are petty journalists of doubtful reputation; 
our "coalition" is that of the proletariat and the revolutionary Anny 
with the poor peasants. . . . 

On the walls a vainglorious announcement of the Vikzheh 
threatening to strike if both sides did not compromise: 

The conquerors of these riots^ the saviours of the wreck of 
our country^ these will be neither the Bolsheviki^ ñor the Committee 
for Salvation^ ñor the troops of Kerensky — ^but we^ the Union of 
Railwaymen. • • • 

Red Guards are incapable of handling a complicated busi- 
ness like the railways; as for the Provisional Government, it 
has shown itself incapable of holding the power. . • • 

We refuse to lend our services to any party which does not act 
by authority of • • . a Government based on the confidence of all 
the dembcracy. ... 

Smolny thriUed with the boundless vitality of inexhaus- 
tible humanity in action. 
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In Trade Union headqnarters Lozovsky introduced me to 
a delégate of the Railway Workers of the Nicolai line, who 
said that the men were holding huge mass-meetings, condemn- 
ing the action of their leaders. 

"All power to the Soviets!'* he cried, pounding on the 
table. "The oborontsi in the Central Committee are playing 
Komilov's game. They tried to send a mission to the Stavka, 
but we arrested them at Minsk. . . . Our branch has de- 
manded an AU-Russian Convention, and they refuse to cali 
it " 

The same situation as in the Soviets, the Army Commit- 
tees. One after another the various democratic organisations, 
all over Russia, were cracking and changing. The Coopera- 
tives were tom by intemal struggles; the meetings of the 
FWasants' Executive broke up in stormy wrangling; even 
among the Cossacks there was trouble. • . . 

On the top floor the Military Revolutiónary Committee 
was in full blast, striking and slackin^ not. Men went in, 
fresh and vigorous; night and day and night and day they 
threw themselves into the terrible machine; and came out 
limp, blind with fatigue, hoarse and filthy, to fall on the floor 
and sleep. . . . Tlie Committee for Salvation had been out- 
lawed. Great piles of new proclamations ^ littered the floor : 

• • • The conspirators^ who have no support among the garrison 
or the workmg-elass^ above all counted on the suddenness of their 
attack. Their plan was discovered in time by Sub-Lieutenant 
Blagonravov^ thanks to the revolutiónary vigilance of a soldier of 
the Red Guard^ whose ñame shall be made public. At the centre 
of the plot was the Committee for Salvation. Colonel Polkovnikov 
was in command of their f orces^ and the orders were signed by Gotz^ 
former member of the Provisional Government, allowed at liberty 
on his word of honour. ... 

Bringing these f acts to the attention of the Petrograd popula- 
tion, the Military Revolutiónary Committee orders the arrest of all 
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ooncemed in the conspiracy^ who ahall be tried before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. . . • 

From Moscow, word that the tfu/nkers and Cossacks had 
surrounded the Kremlin and ordered the Soviet troops to lay 
down their arms. The Soviet forces complied, and as they 
were leaving the Kremlin, wei^e set upen and shot down. Small 
forces of Bolsheviki had- been driven from the Telephone and 
Telegraph offices ; the ytmkers now held the centre of the city. 
. • • But all around them the Soviet troops were mustering. 
Street-fighting was slowly gathering way ; all attempts at com- 
promise had failed. . . . On the side of the Soviet, ten thou- 
sand garrison soldiers and a few Red Guards; on the side of 
the Government, six thousand ytmkers^ twenty-five hundred 
Cossacks and two thousand White Guards. 

The Petrograd Soviet was meeting, and next door the new 
Tsay-ee-kah^ acting on the decrees and orders ' which came 
down in a steady stream from the Council of People's Commis- 
sars in session upstairs; on the Order in Which Laws 
Are to be Ratified and Published, Establishing an Eight- 
hour Day for Workers, and Lunatcharsky's "Basis for a 
System of Popular Education." Only a few hundred people 
were present at the two meetings, most of them armed. Smolny 
was almost deserted, except for the guards, who were busy at 
the hall windows, setting up machine-guns to command the 
flanks of the building. 

In the Tsay-ee-kak a delégate of the Vikzhel was speaking: 

"We refuse to transport the troops of either party. . . . 
We have sent a committee to Kerensky to say that if he con- 
tinúes to march on Petrograd we will break his lines of com- 
munication. . • .'* 

He made the usual plea for a conference of all the So- 
cialist parties to form a new Government. . . . 

Kameniev answered discreetly. The Bolsheviki would be 
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very glad to attend the conference. The centre of gravity, 
however, lay not in composition of such a Government, but ín 
its acceptance of the programme of the Congress of Soviets. .' 
. . . The Tsay-ee-hah had deliberated on the declaration made ! 
by the Left Socialist Revolutionaries and the Social Democrats ! 
Intemationalists, and had accepted the proposítion of pro- / 
portíonal representation at the conference, even íncluding ! 
delegates from the Army Committees and the Peasants' So- \ 
viets. • • • 

In the great hall, Trotzky recounted the events of the day. 

**We offered the Vladimir yunkers a chance to surrender," ! 
he said. "We wanted to settle matters without bloodshed. | 
But now that blood has been spilled there is only one way — f 
pitiless ^struggle. It would be childish to think we can win ¡ 
by any other means. . . . The moment is decisive. Everybody 
must cooperate with the Military Revolutionary Commit- 
tee, report where there are stores of barbed wire, benzine, guns. 
. . . We've won the power ; now we must keep it !" 

ienshevit Yoffe tried to read his party's declara- 
tion, but Trotzky refused to allow "a debate about principie." 

"Our debates are now in the streets," he cried. "The de- 
cisive step has been taken. We all, and I in particular, take 
the responsibiUty for what is happening. . . ." 

Soldiers from the f ront, from Gatchina, told their stories. 
One from the Death Battalion, Foür Hundred Eighty-first Ar- 
tillery : "When the trenches hear of this, they wiU cry, ^This 
is ov/r Government !' '* A ywnker from Peterhof said that he and 
two others had refused to march against the Soviets ; and when 
his comrades had retumed from the defence of the Winter Pal- 
ace they appointed him their Commissar, to go to Smolny and 
offer their services to the real Revolution. . . . 

Then Trotzky again, fiery, indefatigable, giving orders, 
answering questions. 

"The petty bourgeoisie, in order to defeat the workers. 
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soldiers and peasants, would combine with the devil himself l*"^ 
he said once. Many cases of drunkenness had been remarked 
the last two days. ^^No drinking, comrades! No one must 
be on the streets af ter eight in the eyening, except the regular 
guards. All places suspected of having stores of liquor 
should be searched, and the liquor destroyed.^ No mercy to 
the sellers of liquor. . . ." 

The Military Revolutionary Committee sent for the dele- 
gation from the Viborg section ; then for the members f rom 
Putilov. They clumped out hurriedly. 

"For each revolutionist killed," said Trotzky, * Ve shall kill 
five counter-revolutionists !" 

Down-town again. The Duma brilliantly illuminated and 
great crowds pouring in. In the lower hall wailing and cries 
of grief ; the throng surged back and forth before the bulletin- 
board, where was posted a list of ywnkera killed in the day's 
fighting — or supposed to be killed, for most of the dead af- 
terward tumed up safe and sound. • • . Up in the Alexander 
Hall the Committee for Salvation held forth. The gold and 
red epaulettes of officers were conspicuous, the familiar faces 
of the Mensheyik and Socialist Revolutionary intellectuals, the 
hard eyes and bulky magnificence of bankers and diplomats, 
officials of the oíd régime, and well-dressed women. . . . 

The telephone girls were testifying. Girl after girl carne 
to the tribune — over-dressed, fashion-aping little girls, with 
pinched faces and leaky shoes. Girl after girl, flushing with 
pleasure at the applause of the *'nice" people of Petrograd, 
of the officers, the rich, the great ñames of politics— girl after 
girl, to nárrate her sufferings at the hands of the proletariat, 
and proclaim her loyalty to all that was oíd, established and 
powerful. . . . 

The Duma was again in session in the Nicolai Hall. The 
Mayor saád hopefully that the Petrograd regiments were 
ashamed of their actions; propaganda was making headway. 
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RcToIationary law and order. A proclamation of the Finland Kwiment, in De- 
cember, 1917, announdng desperate remedies for "wine pogroms." For trajulation 
see Appendix $, 
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• • • Emissaríes carne and went, reporting horrible deeds bj 
the Bolshevíki, interceding to save the yv/nJcers^ busily investi- 
gating. • • . 

"The Bolsheviki," said Trupp, "will be conquered by 
moral forcé, and not by bayonets. . . ." 

Meanwhile all was not well on the revolutionary front. 
The enemy had brought up armoured trains, mounted with 
cannon. The Soviet forces, mostly raw Red Guards, were 
without officers and without a defínite plan. Only five thou- 
sand regular soldiers had joined tbem; the rest of the garrí- 
son was either busy suppressing the ywnker revolt, guarding 
the city, or undecided what to do. At ten in the evening Lenin 
addressed a meeting of delegates from the city regiments, who 
voted overwhelmingly to fight. A Committee of five soldiers 
was elected to serve as General Staff, and in the small hours 
of the moming the regiments left their barracks in full battle 
array. . . . Going bome I saw them pass, swinging along 
with the regular tread of veterans, bayonets in perfect align- 
ment, through the deserted streets of the conquered city. . . . 

At the same time, in the headquarters of the Vikzhel 
down on the Sadovaya, the conference of all the Socialist par- 
ties to form a new Government was under way. Abramovitch, 
for the centre Mensheviki, said that there should be neither 
conquerors ñor conquered — that bygones should heHiiygones. 
. ": . In this were agreed all the left wing parties. vDan, speak- 
ing in the ñame of the ríght Mensheviki, proposed to the 
Bolsheviki the foUowing conditions for a truce: The Red 
Guard to be disarmed, and the Petr<>grad garríson to be placed 
at the orders of the Duma; the troops of Kerensky not to 
fire a single shot or arrest a single man ; a Ministry of all the 
Socialist parties excepi the 'BoUhevtk'i.j For Smolny Riazanov 
and Kameniev declared "thaF a coalition ministry of all par^ 
ties was acceptable, but protested at Dan's proposals. The 
Socialist Revolutionaríes were divided ; but the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Peasants' Soviets and the Fopulist Socialists 
flatly refused to admit the Bolsheviki. . . . After bitter quar- 
relling a commission was elected to draw up a workable 
plan. • • • 

- AU that night the commission wrangled, and all the next 
day, and the next night. Once before, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, there had been a similar eiFort at conciliation, led by 
Martov and Gorky; but at the approacb of Kerensky and 
the activity of the Committee for Salvation, the right wing 
of the Mensheviki, Socialist Revolutionaries and Populist So- 
ci^sts suddenly withdrew. Now they were awed by the crush- 
ing of the ywnker rebellion. ... 

Monday the 12th was a^day of suspense. The eyes of all 
Russia were fixed on the grey plain beyond the gates of Petro- 
grad, where all the available strength of the oíd order faced 
the unorganised power of the new, the iinknown. In Moscow 
a truce had been declared; both sides parleyed, awaiting the 
result in the capital. Now the delegates to the Congress of 
Soviets, hurrying on speeding trains to the farthest peaches of 
Asia, were coming to their homes, carrying the fiery cross. 
In wide-spreading ripples news of the miracle spread over the 
face of the land, and in its wake towns, cities and far villages 
stirred and broke, Soviets and Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittees against Dumas, Zemstvos and Government Commissars 
— ^Red Guards against White — street fighting and passionate 
speech. . . . The result waíted on the word from Petrograd. . . . 

Smolny was almost empty, but the Duma was thronged 
and noisy. The oíd Mayor, in his dignifíed way, was pro- 
testing against the Appeal of the Bolshevlk Councillors. 

"The Duma is not a centre of counter-revolution," he said, 
warmly. "The Duma takes no part in the present struggle 
between the partíes. But at a time when there is no legal 
power in the land, the only centre of order is the Municipal 
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Self-Goyemment. The peaceful population recognises this 
fact; the foreign Embassies recognise only such documents as 
are signed by the Mayor of the town. The mind of a Euro- 
pean does not admit of any other situation^ as the Municipal 
self-govemment is the only organ which is capable of pro- 
tecting the interests of the citizens. The City is bound to 
show hospitality to all organisations^ which desire to profit 
by such hospitality, and therefore the Duma cannot prevent 
the distribution of any newspapers whatever within the Duma 
building. The sphere of our work is increasing, and we must 
be given full liberty of action, and our rights must be re- 
spected by both parties. . . . 

**We are perfectly neutral. When the Telephone Ex- 
change was occupied by the yv/nikers Colonel Polkovnikov or- 
dered the telephones to Smolny disconnected, but I protested, 
and the telephones were kept going. . . .*' 

At this tihere was ironic laughter from the Bolshevifc 
benches, and imprecations from the right. 

"And yet," went on Schreider, "they look upon üs as 
counter-revolutionaries and report us to the population. They 
deprive us of our means of transport by taking away our last 
motor-cars. It wiU not be our fault if there is famine in the 
town. Protests are of no use. . . ." 

Kobozev, Bolshevik member of the Town Board, was doubt- 
ful whelher the Military Revolutionary Committee had requi- 
sitioned the Municipal automobiles. Even granting the fact, 
it was probably done by some unauthorised individual, in the 
emergency. 

"The Mayor,'* he continued, "tells us that we must not 
make political meetings out of the Duma. But every Men- 
shevik and Socialist Revolutionary here talks nothing but 
party propaganda, and at the door they distribute their ille- 
gal newspapers, Iskri (Sparks), Sóldatski Golos and Robot- 
chaya Gazetüy inciting to insurrection. What if we Bolshe- 
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viki should also begin to distribute our papers here? But this 
shall not be, for we respect the Duma. We have not attacked 
the Municipal Self-Govemment, and we shall not do so. But 
you have addressed an Appeal to the population, and we are 
entitled also to do so. . . ,'* 

Followed him Shingariov, Cadet, who said that there could 
be no conunon language with those who were liable to be 
brought before the Attomey General for indictment, and who 
must be tried on the charge of treason. . • . He proposed 
again that aH Bolshevik members should be expelled from the 
Duma. This was tabled, however, for there were no personal 
charges against the members, and they were active in the Muni- 
cipal administration. 

Then two Mensheviki Intemationalists, declaring that the 
Appeal of the Bolshevik Councillors was a dírect incite- 
ment to massacre. "If everything that is against the Bolshe- 
viki is counter-revolutionary,'* said Pinkevitch, "then I do 
not know the difference between revolution and anarchy. . . . 
The Bolsheviki are depending upon the passions of the unbri- 
dled masses; we have nothing but moral forcé. We will pro- 
test against massacres and violence from both sides, as ouf 
task is to find a peaceful issue." 

**The notice posted in the streets under the heading *To 
the Pillory,' which calis upon the people to destroy the Men- 
sheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries,'' said Nazariev, "is a 
crime which you, Bolsheviki, will not be able to wash away. 
Yesterday's horrors are but a preface to what you are pre- 
paring by such a proclamation. ... I have always tried to 
reconcile you with the other parties, but at present I feel for 
you nothing but contempt!" 

The Bolshevik Councillors were on their feet, shouting an- 
grily, assailed by hoarse, hateful voices and waving arms. . . . 

Outside the hall I ran into the City Engineer, the Menshe- 
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vik Gomberg and three or four reporters, They were all in 
An^ spirits. 

1 "See!" they said. "The cowards are afraid of us. They 
^ don't daré arrest the Duma ! Their Military Revolutionary 
I Committee doesn't daré to send a Commissar into this bufld- 
ing. Why, on the comer of the Sadovaya to-day, I saw a 
Red Guard try to stop a boy selling Soldatski Gólos. . • . 
The boy just laughed at him, and a crowd of people wanted 
to lynch the bandit. It's only a few hours more, now. Even 
if Kerensky wouldn't come they haven't the men to run a 
Government. Absurd! I understand they're even fighting 
among themselves at Smolny!" 

A Socialist Revolutionary friend of mine drew me aside. 
**I know where the Committee for Salvation is hiding,*' he said. 
*^Do you want to go and talk with them?'* 

By this time it was dusk. The city had again settled down 
to normal — shop-shutters up, lights shining, and on the streets 
great crowds of people slowly moving up and down and argu- 
ing. ... 

At Number 86 Nevsky we went through a passage into a 
courtyard, surrounded by tall apartment buildings. At 
the door of apartment 229 my friend knocked in a peculiar 
way. There was a sound of scuffling ; an inside door slammed ; 
then the front door opened a crack and a woman's face ap- 
peared. Af ter a minute's observation she led us in — a placid- 
looking, middle-aged lady who at once cried, "Kyril, it's all 
right!" In the dining-room, where a samovar steamed on the 
table and there were plates fuU of bread and raw fish, a man in 
uniform emerged from behind the window-curtains, and an- 
other, dressed like a workman, from a closet. They were de- 
lighted to meet an American repórter. With a certain amount 
of gusto both said that they would certainly be shot if the 
Bolsheviki caught them. They would not give me their ñames, 
but both were Socialist Revolutionaries. . . . 
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"Why,** I asked, "do you publish such lies in your news- 
papers?" 

Without taking oíFence the ofBcer replied, "Yes, I know; 
but what can we do?'* He shrugged. "You must admit that 
it is necessary for us to créate a certain frame of mind in 
the people. . . .'* 

The other man interrupted. "This is merely an adventure 
on the part of the Bolsheviki. They have no intellectuals. 
. . . The Ministries won't work. . . . Russia is not a city, 
but a whole country. . . . Realising that they can only last 
a few days, we have decided to come to the aid of the strongest 
forcé opposed to them — ^Kerensky — and help to restore or- 
der.»» 

"That is all very well," I said. "But why do you combine 
with the Cadets?'' 

The pseudo-workman smiled frankly. "To tell you the 
truth, at this moment the masses of the people are following 
the Bolsheviki. We have no following — now. We can't mo- 
bilise a handful of soldiers. There are no arms available. . . • 
The Bolsheviki are ri^t to -a certain extent; there are at 
this moment in Russia only two parties with any forcé — the 
Bolsheviki and the reactionaries, who are all hiding under the 
coat-tails of the Cadets. The Cadets think they are using 
us; but it is really we who are using the Cadets. When we 
smash the Bolsheviki we shall turn against the Cadets. . . ." 

**Will the Bolsheviki be admitted into the new Govern- 
ment?'* 

He scratched his head. "That's a problem/' he admitted. 
"Of course if they are not admitted, they'U probably do this 
all over again. At any rate, they will have a chance to hold 
the balance of power in the Constituent — ^that is, if there is 
a Constituent." 

"And then, too," said the oíBcer, "that brings up the 
question of admitting the Cadets into the new Government — 
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and for the same reasons. You know the Cadets do not really 

want the Constituent Assembly — not if the Bolsheviki can be 

destroyed now." He shook his head. **It is not easy for us 

/ Russians, politics. You Americans are bom politicians ; you 

/ have had politics all your Uves. But for us- — ^well, it has only 

v been a year, you knowl" 

**What do you think of Kerensky?'* I asked. 

**0h, Kerensky is guilty of the sins of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment," answered the other man. "Kerensky himself forced 
US to accept coalition with the bourgeoisie. If he had re- 
signed, as he threatened, it would have meant a new Cabinet 
crisis only sixteen weeks before the Constituent Assembly, and 
that we wanted to avoid." 

"But didn't it amount to that anyway?'* 

"Yes, but how were we to know? They tricked us — ^the 
Kerenskys and Avksentievs. Gotz is a little more radical. I 
stand with ÍTchernov;) who is a real revolutionist. . . . Why, 
only to-day Lienin sent word that he would not object to 
Tchemov entering the Oovemment. 

"We wanted to get rid of the Kerensky Government too, 
but we thought it better to wait for the Constituent. . . . At 
the beginning of this affair I was with the Bolsheviki, but the 
Central Committee of my party voted unanímously against 
it — and what could I do? It was a matter of party disci- 
pline. . . . 

"In a week the Bolshevik Government will go to pieces ; if 
the Socialist Revolutionaries could only stand aside and wait, 
the Government would fall into their haxíds. But if we wait a 
week the country will be so disorganised that the Germán im- 
perialists will be victorious. That is why we began óur revolt 
with only two regiments of soldiers promising to support us — 
and they tumed against us. . . . That left only the 
yunkers. . . .*' 

"How about the Cossacks?*' 
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The officer sighed. **They did not move. At first they said 
they would come out if they had infantry support, They said 
moreover that they had their men with Kerensky, and that they 
were doing their part. . i . Then, too, they said that the Cos- 
sacks were always accused of being the hereditary enemies of 
democracy. . . . And finally, *The Bolsheviki promise that 
they will not take away our land. Tbere is no danger to us. 
We remain neutral.' '* 

During this talk people were constantly entering and leav- 
ing — ^most of them officers, their shoulder-straps torn off. We 
could see them in the hall, and hear their low, vehement voices. 
Occasionally, through the half-drawn portieres, we caught a 
glimpse of a door opening into a bath-room, where a heavily- 
Jbuilt officer in a colonel's uniform sat on the toilet, writing 
something on a pad held in his lap. I recognised Colonel 
Polkovnikov, former commandant of Petrograd, for whose 
arrest the Military Revolutionary Committee would have paid 
a fortune. 

"Our progranune?" said the officer. "This is it. Land to \ 
be tumed over to the Land Committees. Workmen to have • 
full representation in the control of industry. An energetic 
peace programme, but not an ultimátum to the world such 
as the Bolsheviki issued. The Bolsheviki cannot keep their 
promises to the masses, even in the country itself. We woñ't 
let them. • . • They stole our land programme in order to get 
the support of the peasants. That is dishonest. If they had 
waited for the Constituent Assembly '' 

"It doesn't matter about the Constituent Assembly !" broke 
in the officer. "If the Bolsheviki want to establish a Socialist 
state here, we cannot work with them in any event ! Kerensky 
made the great mistake. He let the Bolsheviki know what he 
was going to do by announcing in the Council of the Republic 
that he had ordered their arrest. . . ." 

"But what," I said, "do you intend to do now?" 
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The two men looked at one anotber. *^ou will see in a 
few days. If there are enough troops from the front on our 
side, we shall not compromise with the BolshéViki. If not, per- 
haps we shall be forced to. . . ." 

Out again on the Nevsky we swung on the step of a street- 
car bulging with people, its platforms bent down from the 
weight and scraping along the ground, which crawled with 
agonising slowness the long miles to Smoiny. 

Meshkovsky, a neat, f rail little man, was coming down the 
hall, looking worried. The strikes in the Mínistries, he told us, 
were having their effect, For instance, the Council of People's 
Commissars had promised to publish the Secret Treaties; but 
Neratov, the f unctionary in charge, had disappeared, taking the 
documents with him. They were supposed to be hidden in the 
British Embassy. . . . 

Worst of all, however, was the strike in the banks. "With- 
out money," said Menzhinsky, "we are helpless. The wages 
of the railroad men, of the postal and telegraph employees, 
must be paid. . . . The banks are closed; and the key to the 
situation, the State Bank, is also shut. All the bank-clérks 
in Russia have been bribed to stop work. . . . 

"But Lenin has issued an order to dynamite the State Bank 
vaults, and there is a Decree just out, ordering the prívate 
banks to open to-morrow, or we will open them ourselves P' 

The Petrograd Soviet was in fuU swing, thronged with 
armed men, Trotzky reporting: 

"The Cossacks are falling back from Krasnoye Selo." 
(Sharp, exultant cheering.) "But the battle is only beginning. 
At Pulkovo heavy fighting is going on. All available forces 
must be hurried, there. . . . 

"From Moscow, bad news. The Kremlin is in the hands of 
the yunkers, and the workers have only a few arms. The result 
depends upon Petrograd. 

"At the front, the decrees on Peace and Land are pro- 
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voking great enthusiasm. Kerensky is flooding the trenches 
with tales of Petrograd buming and bloody, of women and 
chíldren massacred by the Bolsheviki. Bút no one believes 
him. . . • 

"The cniisers Oleg^ Avrora and Respublica are anchored 
in the Neva, their guns trained on the approaches to the 
city. ..." 

" Why aren't you out there with thé Red Guards ?" shouted 
a rough voíce. 

"Pm going now !" answered Trotzky, and lef t the platf orm. 
His face a Uttle paler than usual, he passed down the side of 
the room, surrounded by eager friends, and hurried out to the 
waiting automobile. 

Kameniev now spoke, describing the proceedings of the 
reconcilíation conference. The armistice conditions proposed 
by the Mensheviki, he said, had been contemptuously rejected. 
Even the branches of the Railwaymen's Union had voted 
against such a proposition. ... 

"Now that weVe won the power and are sweeping all Rus- 
sia," he declared, "all they ask of us are three little things: 
1. To surrender the power. 2. To make the soldiers con- 
tinué the war. S. To make Ihe peasants forget about the 
land. . , ,*' 

Lenin appeared for a moment, to answer the accusations 
of the Socialist Revolutionaries : 

"They charge us with stealing their land programme. . . . 
If that is so, we bow to them. It is good enough for us. . . .'* 

So the meeting roared on, leader after leader explaining, 
exhorting, arguing, soldier after soldier, workman after work- 
man, standing up to speak his mind and his heart. . . . The 
audience flowed, changing and renewed continually. From time 
to time men came in, yelling for the members of such and 
such a detachment, to go to the front; others, relieved, 
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wounded, or comíng to Smolny f or arms and equipment, poured 
m. • • • 

It was almost three o'clock in the moming when, as we left 
the hall, Holtzmaiiy of the Military Revolutionary Committee, 
carne running down the hall with a transfigured face. 

"It*s all right!" he shouted, grabbing my hands. "Tde- 
gram f rom the f ront. Kerensky is smashed ! Look at this !" 

He held out a sheet of paper, scribbled hurriedly in pencil, 
and then, seeing we couldn't read ít, he declaimed aloud : 



-T. 



Pulkovo. Staff. 2.10 a.m. ,^ ' ^ 

The night of October SOth to 31st will go down in history. 
The attempt of Kerensky to move counter-revolutionary troops 
against the capital of the Revolution has been decisively repulsad. 
Kerensky is retreating^ we are advancing. The soldiers^ sailors 
and workers of Petrograd have shown that they can and will with 
arms in their hands enforce the will and authority of the democ- 
racy. The bourgeoisie tried to isolate the revolutionary army. 
Kerensky attempted to break it by the forcé of the Cossacks. Both 
plans met a pitiful defeat. 

The grand idea of the domination of the worker and peasant 
democracy closed the ranks of the army and hardened its will. 
All the comitry from now on will be convinced that the Power of 
the Soviets is no ephemeral thing^ but an invincible f act. . . . The 
repulse of Kerensky is the repulse of the land-owners^ the bour- 
geoisie and the Kornilovists in general. The repulse of Kerensky is 
the confirmation of the right of the people to a peaceful free life^ 
to land^ bread and power. The Pulkovo detachment by its valor- 
ous blow has strengthened the cause of the Workers' and Peasants' 
Revolution. There is no return to the past. Before us are strug- 
gles^ obstacles and sacrifices. But the road is clear and victory 
is certain. 

Revolutionary Russia and the Soviet Power can be proud of 
their Pulkovo detachment^ acting under the command of Colonel 
Walden. Eternal memory to those who fell! Glory to the war- 
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riors of the Revolutíon^ the soldiers and the officers who were f aith- 
ful to the Pcople! 

Long live revolutionary^ popular^ Socialist Russia! 

In the ñame of the Council^ 

L. Trotzky^ People's Commissar. • • • 

Dríving home across Znamensky Square, we made out an 
unusual crowd in front of the Nicolai Railway Station. Sev- 
eral thousand sailors were massed there, brístling with rifles. 

Standing on the steps, a member of the Víkzhél was plead- 
ing with them. 

"Comrades, we cannot carry you to Moscow. We are 
neutral. We do not carry troops for either side. We cannot 
take you to Moscow, where already there is terrible civil 
war» • • • 

All the seething Square roared at him; the sailors began 
to surge f orward. Suddenly another door was flung wide ; in 
it stood two or three brakeman, a fireman or so. 

**This way, comrades!" cried one. "We will take you to 
Moscow — or Vladivostok, if you like! Long live the Revolu- 
tionr 



CHAPTERIX 

VICTOEY 

Order Number I 

To the Troops of the Polkovo Detachment. 
« November 13^ 1917. S8 minutes past 9 a* m. 

After á cruel fight the troops of the Pulkovo detachment com- 
pletely routed the counter-revolutionary forces^ who retreated from 
their positions in disorder^ and under cover of Tsarskoye Selo f ell 
back toward Pavlovsk II and Gatchina. 

Our advanced units occupied the northeastem eztremity of 
Tsarskoye Selo and the station Alezandrovskaya. The Colpínno 
detachment was on our left^ the Erasnoye Selo detachment to our 
right. 

I ordered the Pulkovo forces to occupy Tsarskoye Selo^ to for- 
tify its approaches^ especially on the side of Gatchina. 

Also to pass and occupy Pavlovskoye, fortifying its southem 
side^ and to take up the railroad as f ar as Dno. 

The troops must take all measures to strengthen the positions 

occupied by them^ arranging trenches and other defen^ive works. 

They must enter into cióse liaison with the detachments of 

Colpinno and Erasnoye Selo^ and also with the Staff of the Com- 

mander in Chief for the Defence of Petrograd. 

Signed^ 

Commander in Chi^f aver all Forces acting against 
the Counter-revolutumary Troops of Kerensky, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Murayiov. 

Tuesday moming. 'But how is this? Only two days ago 
the Petrograd campagna was fuU of leaderless bands, wander^ 
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ing aimlessly ; without f oody wíthout artüler y, without a plan. 
What had fuseü that disorganísed mass of undisciplined Red 
Guardsy and soldiers without oíBcers, into an army obedient 
to its own elected high command, tempered to meet and break 
the assault of cannon and Cossack cavalry? ^ 

People in revolt have a way of defying military precedent. 
The ragged armies of the French Revolution are not forgot- 
ten — Vahny and the Lines of Weissembourg. Massed against 
the Soviet forces were ywnkers^ Cossacks, land-owners, nobility, 
Black Hundreds — ^the Tsar come again, Okhrana and Siberian 
chains ; and the vast and terrible menace of the Germans. . . • 
Victory, in the words of Carlyle, meant ^^Apotheosis and Mil- 
lennium without end!" 

Sunday night, the Commissars of the Military Revolution- 
ary Committee retuming desperately from the field, the gar- 
rison of Petrograd elected its Committee of Five, its Battle 
Staff, three soldiers and two oíBcers, all certified free from 
counter-revolutionary taint. Colonel Muraviov, ex-patriót, 
was in command — an eíBcient man, but to be carefully watched. 
At Colpinno, at Obukhovo, at Pulkovo and Erasnoye Selo were 
formed provisional detachments, íncreased in size as the strag- 
glers came in from the surrounding country — ^mixed soldiers, 
sailors and Red Guards, parts of regiments, infantry, cavalry 
and artillery all together, and a few armoured cars. 

Day broke, and the pickets of Kerensky's Cossacks came in 
toüch. Scattered rifle-fire, summons to surrender. Over the 
bleak plain on the cold quiet air spread the sound of battle, 
f alling upon the ears of roving bands as they gathered about 
their little fires, waiting. . • . So it was beginníng! They 
made toward the battle; and the worker bordes pouring out 
along the straight roads quickened their pace. . . . Thus upon 
all the points of attack automatically converged angry human 

^ References in this chapter refer to the Appendix to Chapter IX. See 
p«ge850. 
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swarms, to be met by Commissars and assigned positions, or 
work to do. This was th€ir battle, for their world; the of- 
ficen in command were elected by them. For the moment that 
incoherent múltiple will was one will. ... | 

Those who participated in the fighting described to me how 
the sailors fought until they ran out of cartrídges, and then 
stormed ; how the untrained workmen rushed the charging Cos- 
sacks and tore them from their horses; how the anonymous ¡ 
bordes of the people, gatheríng in the darkness around the 
battle, rose like a tide and poured over the enemy. . . • Before 
midnight of Monday the Cossacks broke and were fleeing, leav- j 
ing their artillery behind them, and the army of the pro- | 
letariat, on a long ragged.front, moved forward and rolled into 
Tsarskoye, before the enemy had a chance to destroy the 
great Govemment wireless station, from which now the Com- 
missars of Smohiy were hurling out to the world paeans of 
triumph. • • • 

TO AIX SOVIETS OF WORKEBs' AND SOLOnOBs' DXPUTIES 

The 12th of November^ in a bloody combat near Tsarskoye 
Selo^ the revolntionary army defeated the coonter-revolutionary 
troops of Eerensky and Komilov. In the ñame of the Revolntion- 
ary Govemment I order all regiments to take the offensive against 
the enemies of the revolutionary democracy^ and to take all meas- 
ures to arrest Eerensky^ and also to oppose any adventure which 
might menace the conquests of the Revolution and the victory of 
the proletariat 

Long live the Revolutionary Army! 

MURAVIOV. 

News from the provinces. • . . 

« 

At Sevastopol the local Soviet had assumed the power; a 
huge meeting of the sailors on the battleships in the harbour 
had forced their officers to line up and swear allegiance to the 
new Govemment. At Nizhni Novgorod the Soviet was in con- 
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trol. From Kazan carne reports of a battie in the streets, 
¡/wnkers and a brígade of artillery against the Bolshevik gar^ 
rison. • • • 

Desperate fighting had broken out again ín Moscow. The 
ytmken and White Guards held the Kremlin and the centre 
of the town, beaten upon from all sides by the troops of the 
Military Revolutionary Committee. The Soviet artillery was 
stationed in Skobeliev Square, bombarding the City Duma 
building, the Prefecture and the Hotel Metropole. The cobble- 
stones of the Tverskaya and Nikitskaya had been tom up 
f or trenches and barrícades. A hail of machine-gun fíre swept 
the quarters of the great banks and commercial houses. There 
were no lights, no telephones ; the bourgeois population lived in 
the cellars. . . . The last buUetin said that the Military Revo- 
lutionary Committee had delivered an ultimátum to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, demanding the immediate surrender of 
the Kremlin, or bombardment would follow. 

"Bombard the Kremlin?'* cried the ordinary citizen. "They 
daré not!" 

From Vologda to Chita in far Siberia, from Pskov to 
Sevafitopol on the Black Sea, iñ great cities and little vil- 
lages, civil war burst into flame. From fhousands of factories, 
peasant communes, regiments and armies, shíps on the wide 
sea, greetings poured into Petrograd — greetings to the Gov- 
ernment of the People. 

The Cossack Government at Novotcherkask telegraphed to 
Kérensky, **The Government of the Cossack troops invites the 
Provisional Government and the members of the Cotmcíl of 
the Reptiblic to come^ if possible^ to Novotcherkask^ tehere voe 
can orgamse in common the stmggle against the Bolsheviku** 

In Finland, also, things were stirring. The Soviet of 
Helsingfors and the Tsentrohalt (Central Committee of the 
Baltic Fleet), jointly proclaimed a state of siege, and declared 
that all attempts to interfere with the Bolshevik forces, and all 
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armed resistance to its orders, would be severely repressed. 
At the same time the Finnish Railway Union called a country* 
wide general strike, to put into operation the laws paased by 
the Socialist Diet oí June, 1917, dissolved by Kerensky. • . • 

Early in the moming I went out to Smolny. Going up 
the long wooden sidewalk from the outer gate I saw the first 
thin, hesítating snow-flakes fluttering down from the grey, 
windless sky. ^^Snow !" cried the soldier at the door, grinning 
with delight. "Good for the health !'* Inside, the long, gloomy 
halls and bleak rooms seemed deserted. ' No one moved in all 
the enormous pile. A deep, uneasy soimd came to my ears, and 
looking around, I noticed that everywhere on the floor, along 
the walls, men were sleeping. Rough, dirty men, workers and 
soldiers, spattered and caked with mud,^ sprawled alone or in 
heaps, in the careless attitudes of death. Some wore ragged 
bandages marked with blood. Guns and cartridge-belts were 
scattered about. . . • The victorious proletarian army! 

In the upstairs buffet so thick they lay that one could 
hardly walk. The air was foul. Through the clouded windows 
a palé light streamed. A battered samovar, cold, stood on the 
counter, and many glasses holding dregs of tea. Beside them 
lay a copy of the Military Revolutionary Committee's last 
bulletin, upside down, scrawled with painful hand-writing. It 
was a memorial written by sOme soldier to his comrades fallen 
in the fight against Kerensky, just as he had set it down before 
falling on the floor to sleep. The writing was blurred with 
what looked like tears. • • • 

Alezei Vinogradov 

D. Maskvin 

S. Stolbikov 

A. Voskressensky 

D. Leonsky 

D. Preobrazhensky 
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y. Laidansky 
M. BerchikoY 

These men were drafted into the Armj on November 15th^ 
1916* Only three are left oí the aboye. 
Mikhail Berchikoy 
Alexei Voskressensky 

Dmitri Leonsky 

• •••••• 

Sleep, warrior eagles, sleep nñth peaceful ioul» ^ 
You have deserved, our orón onet, happinett and 
Etertud peace. ünder the earth of the grave 
You have itraitly cloied y our ranks. Sleep, Citiseni! 

Only the Military Revolutionary Committee stíU func- 
tioned, unsleeping. Skrípnik, emerging from the inner room, 
said that Gotz had been arrested, but had flatly denied sign- 
ing the proclamation of the Committee for Salvation, as had 
Avksentiev; and the Committee for Salvation itself had repu- 
diated the Appeal to the garrison. There wajs still disafiec- 
tion among the city regiments, Skripnik reported ; the Volhyn- 
sky Regiment had refused to fight against Kerensky. 

Several detachments of ^^neutral" troops, with Tchernov at 
their head, were at Gatchina, trying to persuade Kerensky 
to halt his attack on Petrograd. 

Skripnik laughed. "There can be no ^neutrals' now," he 
said. "We've won !*' His sharp, bearded face glowed with an 
almost religious exaltatíon. "More than sixty delegates have 
arrived from the Front, with assurances of support by all 
the armies except the troops on the Rumanian front, who 
have not been heard from. The Army Committees have sup- 
pressed all news from Petrograd, but we now have a regular 
system of couriers. . . .'' 

Down in the front hall Kameniev was just entering, worn 
out by the all-night session of the Conference to Form a New 
Government, but happy. "Already the Socialist Revolution- 
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aríes are inclined to admit us into the new Govemment,", he 
told me. "The right wing groups are f rightened by the Revo- 
lutionary Tríbunals ; they demand, in a sort of panic, that we 
dissolve them before going any further. . • • We have ac- 
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Order giyen me at Staff headquarters by command of the Council of People's 
Commissars, to transmit the first despatch out of Perograd after the Novenüier Keyo- 
lution, over the Goyerament wires to America. 

(Translation) 
STAFF 

Military Reyolutionary 

Committee 

Soy. W. & S. D. 

j November, 191 7 

No. x86o 

certifícate 

Is given by the jpreaent to the ioumalist of the New York Sodalist jpress John 
Reed, that the text 01 the telegram (herewith) has been examined by the Goyémment 
of People's Commissars, and there is no objection to its transmission, and also it ia 
recommended that all cooperate in eyery way to transmit same to its destinatiozL 

For the Commander in Chief , Antonov 
Chief of Suff, Vlao. Bonch-Brusvitck 

cepted the proposition of the Vüczhel to form a homogeneouá 
Socialist Ministry, and they're working on that now. You 
see, it all spríngs from our victory. When we were down, 
they wouldn't have us at any price; now everybody's in favour 
of some agreement with the Soviets. . . . What we need is a 
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really decisive victory. Kerensky wants an armistice^ but he'U 
have to surrender.^ . . .'* 

That was the temper of the Bolsheyik leaders. Ta a 
foreign journalist who asked Trotzky what statement he had 
to make ta the world, Trotzky replied: "At this moment the 
only statement possible is the one we are makíng through the 
mouths of our cannon!" 

But there was an undercurrent of real anxiety in the tide 
of victory; the question of fínances. Instead of opening the 
banks, as had been ordered by the Military Revolutionary 
Committee, the Union of Bank Employees had held a meeting 
and declared a formal strike. Smolny had demanded some 
thirty-fíye millions of rubíes from the State Bank, and the cash- 
ier had locked the vaults, only paying out money to the repre- 
sentatives of the Provisional Government. The reactionaries 
were using the State Bank as a political weapon; for instance, 
when the Vikzhél demanded money to pay the salaries of the 
employees of the Grovemment railroads, it was told to apply 
to Smolny. ... 

I went to the State Bank to see the new Commissar, a red- 
haired Ukrainean Bolshevik named Petrovitch. He was trying 
to bríng order out of the chaos in which aíFairs had been 
left by the striking clerks. In all the offices of the huge place 
perspiring volunteer workers, soldiers and sailors, their tongues 
sticking out of their mouths in the intensity of their effort, 
were ppring over the great ledgers with a bewildered air. . . .>^ 

The Duma building was crowded. There were still isolated \ 
cases of defiance toward the new Govermnent, but they were \ 
rare. The Central Land Committee had appealed to the J 
Peasants, ordering them not to recognise the Land Decree/ 
passed by the Congress of the Soviets, because it would cause 
confusión and civil war. Mayor Schreider announced that be- 
cause of the Bolshevik insurrection, the elections to the Con- 
stituent Assembly would have to be indefínitely postponed. 
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Two questions seemed to be uppermost in all minds, shocked 
by the ferocity of the civil war ; first, a truce to the bloodshed' — 
second, the creation of a new Government. There was no 
longer any talk of "destroying thfe Bolsheviki'* — and very little 
about excluding them from the Government, except from the 
Populist Socialista and the Peasants' Soviets. Even the Cen- 
tral Army Committee at the Stavka^ the most determined enemy 
of Smolny, telephoned from Moghilev: "If, to constitute the 
new Ministry, it is necessary to come to an understanding with 
the Bolsheviki, we agree to admit them in a minority to the Cab- 
¡net*» 

Pravda, ironically calling attention to Kerensky's "humanl- 
tarian sentiments," published his despatch to the Conunittee 
for Salvation: 

In accord with the propos^ls of the Committee for Salvation 
and all the democratic organisations united aromid it, I have halted 
all military action against the rebels. A delégate of the Commit- 
tee has been sent to enter into negotiations. Take all measures 
to stop the useless shedding of blood. 

The Vikzhd sent a telegram to aU Russia : 

¡ The Conference of the Union of Railway Workers with the 
; representatives of both the belligerent parties, who admit the neces- 
. sity of an agreement, protest energetically against the use of politi- 
cal terrorism in the civil war, especidlly when it is carried on be- 
tween different factions of the revolutionary democracy, and de- 
clare that political terrorism, in whatever form, is in contradiction 
to the very idea of the negotiations for a new Government. • . . 

Delegations from the Conference were sent to the Front, to 
Gatchina. In the Conference itself everything seemed ofl the 
point of final settlement. It had even been decided to 
elect a Provisional People's Council, composed of about four 
hundred members — seventy-five representing Smolny, seventy- 
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five the oíd Tsaff-ee^-Jcah, and the rest spiit up among the Town 
Dumaa, the Trade Unions, Land Committees and political par- 
ties. Tchemov was mentioned as the new Premier. Lenin and 
Trotzkj, rumour said, were to be excluded. . • • 

About noon I was again in front of Smolny, talking with 
the driyer of an ambulance bound for the revolutionary front. 
Could I go with him? Certainly! He was a volunteer, a 
University student, and as wé roUed down the street shouted 
over his shoulder to me phrases of execrable Germán: **Also, 
gutf Wir nach die Kasernen zu essen gehenl** I made out 
that there would be lunch at some barracks. 

On the Kirotchnaya we tumed into an immense cóurt- 
yard surrounded by military buildings, and mounted a dark 
stairway to a low room lit by one window. At a long wooden 
table were seated some twenty soldiers, eating shtchi (cabbage 
soup) f rom a great tin wash-tub with wooden spoons, and talk- 
ing loudly with much laughter. 

**Welcome to the Battalion Committee of the Sizth Reserve 
Engineers' Battalion !'' cried my friend, and introduced me as 
an American Socialist. Whereat every one rose to shake my 
hand, and one oíd soldier put his arms around me and gave 
me a hearty kiss. A wooden spoon was produced and I took 
my place at the table. Another tub, fuU of kashat was 
brought in^ a huge loaf of black bread, and,of course the inevit- 
able tea-pots. At once every one began asking me questions 
about America : Was it true that people in a f ree country sold 
their votes for monet/f If so, how did they get what they 
wanted? How about this "Tammany'*? Was it true that in 
a free country a little group of people could control a 
whole city, and exploited it for their personal benefit? Why 
did the people stand itP Even under the Tsar such things 
could not happen in Russia; true, here there was alwáys graft, 
but to buy and sell a whole city full of people! And in a 
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f ree. country ! Had the people no revolutionary f eeling? I 
tried ta explain that in my cóuntry people tried to change 
things by law. 

"Of course,'* nodded a young sergeant, named Bakianov, 
who spoke Freüch. "But you have a highly developed capital- 
ist elass? Then the capitalist class must control the legisla* 
tures and the coürts. How then can the people change. things ? 
I am open to conviction, f or I do not know your country ; but 
to me it is incredíble. . . ." 

I said that I was going to Tsarskoye Selo. **I, too/' said 

Baklanov, suddenly. "And I — ^and I -" The whole roomful 

decided on the spot to go to Tsarskoye Selo. 

Just then carne a knóck on the door. It opened, and in 
it stood the figure of the Colonel. No one rose, but all shouted 
a greeting. "May I come in?*' asked the Colonel. **Pro8vm! 
Prosimí*^ they answered heartily. He entered, smiling, a tall, 
distinguished figure in a goat-skin cape embroidered with gold. 
**I think I heard you say that you were going to Tsarskoye 
Selo, comrades/' he said. "Could I go with you?'' 

Baklanov considered. "I do not think there is anything to 
be done here to-day," he answered. "Yes, comrade, we shall 
be very glad to have you." The Colonel thanked him and sat 
down, fiUing a glass of tea. 

In a low voice, for fear of wounding the Colonel's pride, 
Baklanov explained to me. "You see, I am the chairman of 
the Committee. We control the Battalion absolutely, except 
in action, when the Colonel- is delegated by us to command. 
In action his orders must be obeyed, but he is strictly respon- 
sible to US. In barracks he must ask our permission before 
taking any action. . • . You might cali him our Executive 
Officér. ..." 

Arms were distributed to us, revolvers and riflesf — **we 
might meet some Cossacks, you know" — and we all piled into 
the ambulance, together with three great bundles of newspapers 
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for the front. Straight down the Liteiny we rattled, and along 
the Zagorodny Prospekt. Next to me sat a youth with the 
shoulder-straps of a Lieutenant, who seemed to speak all 
European languages with equal fluency. He was a member of 
the Battalion Committee. 

^^I am not a Bolshevik," he assured me^ emphatically. ^My 
family is a very ancient and noble one. I, myself, am, you 
might say, a Cadet. . . •" 

"But how ?" I began, bewildered. 

^^Oh, yes, I am a member of the Committee. I make no 
secret of my political opinions, but the others do not mind, 
because they know I do not believe in opposing the will of 
the majority. ... I have refused to take any action in the 
present civil war, however, for I do not believe in taking up 
arms against my brother Russians. \ . ." 

"Provocator ! Kornilovitz !" the others cried at him gaily, 
slapping him on the shoulder. . . . 

Fassing under the huge grey stone archway of the Moskov- 
sky Gate, covered with golden hieroglyphics, ponderous Im- 
perial eagles and the ñames of Tsars, we sped out on the wide 
straight highway, grey with the first light f all of snow. It was 
thronged with Red Guards, stumbling along on foot toward the 
revolutionary front, shouting and singing; and others, grey- 
faced and muddy, coming back. Most of them seemed to be 
mere boys.^ Women with spades, some with rifles and bando- 
leers, others wearing the Red Cross on their arm-bands — ^the 
bowed, toil-worn women of the slums. Squads of soldiers 
marching out of step, with an affectionate jeer for the Red 
Guards ; sailors, grim-looking; children with bundles of food for 
their f athers and mothers ; all these, coming and going, trudged 
through the whitened mud that covered the cobbles of the high- 
way inches deep. We passed cannon, jingling southward with 
their caissons; trucks bound both ways, bristling with armed 
men ; ambulances f uU of wounded f rom the direction of the bat- 
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tle, and once a peasant cart, creaking slowly along, ín which sat 
a white-faced boy bent over bis shattered stomach and scream- 
ing monotonousiy. In the fields on either side women and oíd 
men were digging trenches and strínging barbed wire entangle- 
ments. 

Back northward the clouds roUed away dramatically, and 
the palé sun carne out. Across the flat, marshy plain Petrograd 
glittered. To the right, whíte and gilded and coloured bulbs 
and pinnacles; to the left, tall chimneys, some pouring out 
black smoke; and beyond, a lowering sky over Finland. On 
each side of us were churches, monasteries. . . . Occasionally 
a monk was visible, silently watching the pulse of the pro- 
letarían army throbbing on the road. 

At PulkoYO the road divided, and there we halted in the 
midst of a great crowd, where the human streams poured from 
tliree directions, friends meeting, excited and congratulatory, 
descríbing the battle to one another. A row of houses facing 
the cross-roads was marked with buUets, and the earth was 
trampled into mud half a mile around. The fighting had been 
furious here. . . . In the near distance riderless Cossack 
horses circled hungrily, for the grass of the plain had died 
lon^ ago. Right in f ront of us an awkward Red Guard was 
trying to ride one, falling oíF again and again, to the child- 
like delight of a thousand rough men. 

The left road, along which the remnants of the Cossacks 
had retreated, led up a little hill to a hamlet, where 
there was a glorious view of the immense plain, grey 
as a windless sea, tumultuous clouds towering over, and 
the imperial city disgorging its thousands along all the roads. 
Far over to the left lay the little hill of Kranoye Selo, the 
parade-ground of the Imperial Guards' summer camp, and the 
Imperial Dairy. In the middle distance nothing broke the flat 
monotony but a few walled monasteries and convents, some 
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isolated faetones, and several large buildíngs with unkempt 
grounds that were asylums and orphanages. . . . 

**Here,'* said the driver, as we went on over a barren hill, 
"here was where Vera Slutskaya díed. Yes, the Bolshevik 
member of the Duma. It happened early this moming. She 
was in an automobile, with Zalkind and another man. There 
was a truce, and they started fpr the f ront trenches. They were 
talking and laughing, when all of a sudden, from the armoured 
train ín which Kerensky hii^self was ríding, somebody saw 
the automobile and fired a Icannon. The shell struck Vera 
Slutskaya and küled her. . . ." 

And so we came into Tsarskoye, all bustling with the swag- 
jering héroes of the proletarian horde. Now the palace where the 
Soviet had met was a busy place. Red Guards and sailors fílled 
• the court-yard, sentries stood at the doors, and a stream of cou- 
riers and Commissars pushed in and out. In the Soviet room 
a samovar had been set up, and fifty or more workers, soldiers, 
sailors and officers stood around, drinking tea and talking at 
the top of their voices. In one comer two clumsy-handed 
workingmen were trying to make a multigraphing machine go. 
At the centre table, the huge Dybenko bent over a map, mark- 
ing out positions for the troops with red and blue pencils. In 
his free hand he carried, as always, the enormous blue- 
steel revolver. Anón he sat himself down at a typewriter and 
pounded away with one finger ; every little while he would pause, 
pick up the revolver, and lovingly spin the chamber, 

A couch lay along the wall, and on this was stretched 
a young workman. Two Red Guards were bending' over 
him, but the rest of the company did not pay any atten- 
tion. In his breast was a hole ; through his clothes f resh blood 
came welling up with every heart-beat. His eyes were close4 
and his young, bearded face was greenish-white. Faintly and 
slowly he still breathed, with every breath sighing, **Mir bondit! 
Mir bovditt (Peace is coming! Peace is coming!)' 
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Dybenko looked up as we carne in. ^Ah," he said to 
BaklanoT. "Comrade, will you go up to the Commandant's 
headquarters and take charge? Wait; I will write you 
credentials.'* He went to the typewriter and slowly pícked out 
the lettefs. 

The new Commandant of Tsarskoye Selo and I went toward 
the Ekaterína Palace, Baklanoy very excited and important. 
In the same órnate, white room some Red Guards were rum- 
maging curiously around, while my oíd friend, the Colonel, 
stood by the wíndow biting his moustache. He greeted me like 
a long-lost brother. At a table near the door sat the French 
Bessarabian. The Bolsheviki had ordered him to remain, and 
continué his work. 

"What cOuld I do ?" he muttered. "People like myself 
cannot fight on either side in such a war as this, no matter how 
much we may instinctively dislike the dictatorship of the 
mob. • • • I only regret that I am so far from my mother in 
Bessarabia !'' 

Baklanoy was formally taking over the office from the 
Commandant. "Here," said the Colonel nervously, "are the 
keys to the desk/' 

A Red Guard interrupted. "Where's the money?*' he- 
asked rudely, The Colonel seemed surprised. "Money? 
Money? Ah, you mean the chest. There it is," said the 
Colonel, "just as I found it when I took possession three days 
ago. Keys?" The Colonel shrugged. "I have no kejs." 

The Red Guard sneered knowingly, "Very convenient,*' he 
said. 

**Let US open the chest," said Baklanov. "Bring an axe. 
Here is an American comrade. Let him smash the chest open, 
and write down what he finds there." 

I swung the axe. The wooden chest was empty. 

Xet's arrest him," said the Red Guard, venomously. **He 
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Í8 Kerensky's man. He has stolen the money and giren it to 
Kerensky." 

BakIanoT did not want to. "Oh, no," he said. **It was 
the Komilovitz before him. He is not to blame. 

"The devil!'* cried the Red Guard. "He is Kerensky's 
man, I tell you. If jfou wonH arrest him, then we wiU, and 
we'U take him to Petrograd aüd put him in Peter-Paul, where 
he belongs!" At this the other Red Guards growled assent. 
With a piteous glance at us the Colonel was led away. • • • 

Down in f ront of the Soviet palace an auto-truck was going 
to the front. Half a dozen Red Guards, some sailors, and a 
soldier or two, under command of a huge workman, clambered 
in, and shouted to me to come along. Red Guards issued f rom 
headquarters, each of them staggeríng under an arm-Ioad of 
small, corrugated-iron bombs, fiUed with gruhit — ^which, they 
say, is ten times as strong, and five times as sensitive as dyna- 
mite; these they threw into the truck. A three-inch 
cannon was loaded and then tied onto the tail of the truck 
with bits of rope and wire. 

We started with a shout, at top speed of course ; the heavy 
truck swaying f rom side to side. The cannon leaped f rom one 
wheel to the other, and the grtíbit bombs went roUing back 
and forth over our feet, fetching up against the sides of the 
car with a crash. 

The big Red Guard, whose ñame was Vladimir Nicolaie- 
y'vitch, plied me with questions about America. "Why did 
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America . come into the war ? Are the American workers 
( ready to throw over the capitalists? What is the situation in 
\ the Mooney case now? Will they^^<extradite Berkman to San 

Francisco?" and others, very diíñcult to answer, all delivered 

in a shout above the roaring * of the truck, while we 
\held on to each other and danced amid the caroming bombs. 

\ Occasionally a patrol tried to stop us. Soldiers ran out 
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into the road before us, shouted **Shtoil*^ and threw up ttíeír 

We paid no attention. "The devil take you!" cried the 
Red Guards. "We don't stop for anybody! We're Red 
Guarde!" And we thundered imperiously on, while Vladimir 
Nicolaievitch bellowed to me about the íntemationalisation of 
the Panamá Canal, and such matters. ... 

About five miles out we saw a squad of sailors marching 
back, and slowed down. 

**Where's the front, brothers?" 

The foremost sailor halted and scratched his head. "This 
moming," he said, "it was about^half a kílometer down the 
road. But the damn thing isn't anywhere now. We walked 
and walked and walked, but we couldn't find it." 

They climbed into the truck, and we proceeded. It must 
have been about a mile further that Vladimir Nicolaievitch 
cocked his ear and shouted to the chauffeur to stop. 

"Firing!" he said. "Do you hear it?" For a moment dead 
silence, and then, a little ahead and\to the left, three shots in 
rapid succession. Along here the side of the road was heavily 
wooded. Very much excited now, we crept along, speaking 
in whispers, until the truck was nearly opposite the place 
where the firing had come from. Descending, we spread out, 
and every man carrying his rifle, went stealthily into the 
forest. 

Two comrades, meanwhile, detached the cannon and slewed 
it around until it aimed as nearly as possible at our backs. 

It was silent in the woods. The leaves were gone, and the 
tree-trunks were a palé wan colour in the low, sickly autumn 
sun. Not a thing moved, except the ice of little woodland 
pools shivering under our feet. Was it an ambush? 

We went uneventfully forward until the trees began to 
thin, and paused. Beyond, in a little clearing, three soldiers 
sat around a small fire, perfectly oblivious. 
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Vladimir Nicolaievitch steppeid forward. ^^Zrá'zvuitffes 
comrades!" he greeted, whüe behind him one cannon, twenty 
rifles and a truck-load of grúbit boinbs hung by a hair. The 
soldiers scrambled to their feet. 

**What was the shooting going on around here?" 
One of the soldiers answered, looking relieved, **Why we 
were just shooting a rabbít or two, comrade. • • •" 

The tmck hurtled on toward Romanov, through the brigfat, 
empty day. At the ñrat cross-roads two soldiers ran out in 
f ront of US, waving their tiñet. We slowed down, and stopped. 
^ "Passes, comrades!'* i 

The Red Guards raised a great clamour. ^^e are Red 
Guards. We don't need any passes. • . . Go on, never mind 
themr '-, 

But a sailor objected. "This is wrong, comrades. We 
must have revolutionary discipUne. Suppose some counter- 
revolutionaries carne along in a truck and said: ^We don't 
need any passes?* The comrades don't know you/' 

At this there was a debate. One by one, however, the 
sailors and soldiers joined with the first. Grumbling, each 
Red Guard produced his dirty hwmaga (paper). All were alike 
except mine, which had been issued by the Revolutionary Staff 
at Smolny. The sentries declared that I must go with them. 
The Red Guards objected strenuously, but the sailor who had 
spoken first insisted. "This comrade we know to be a true 
comrade," he said. "But there are orders of the Commit- 
tee, and these orders must be obeyed. That is revolutionary 
discipline. . . .'* 

In order not .to make any trouble, I got down from the 
truck, and watched it disappear careening down the road, all 
the company waving farewell. The soldiers consulted in low 
tones f or a moment, and then led me to a wall, against which 
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they placetd me. It flashed upon me suddenly ; tbey were ^oing 
to shoot me ! 

In all three directions not a human being was in sight. 
The only sign of Ufe was smoke f rom the chimney of a datchya^ 
a rambling wooden house a quarter of a mile up the side road. 
The two soldiers were walking out into the road. Desperately 
I ran after them. 

^^But comrades! See! Here is the seal of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee !" 

They stared stupidly at my pass, then at each other. 

"It is düFerent from the others," said one, suUenly. "We 
cannot read, brother." 

I took him by the arm. "Come!" I said. *TLet's go to 
that house. Some one there can surely read." They hest- 
tated. "No," said one. The other looked me over. "Why 
not?" he muttered. "After all, it is a serious crime to kill an 
innoeent man." 

We walked up to the front door of the house and knocked. 
A short, stout woman opened it, and shrank back in alarm, 
babbling, "I don't know anything about them! I don't know 
anything about them I" One of my guards held out the pass. 
She screamed. "Just to read it, comrade." Hesitatingly she 
took the paper and reaid aloud, swiftly: 

The bearer of this pass^ John Reed^ is a representative of the 
American Social-Demooracy^ an intemaüonalist. • • • 



Out on the road again the two soldiers held another con- 
sultation. "We must take you to the Regimental Committee," 
they said. In the fast-deepening twilight we trudged along 
the muddy road. Occasionally we met squads of soldiers, who 
stopped and surrounded me with looks of menace, handing my 
pass around and arguing violently as to whether or not I should 
be killed. • . . 

It was dark when we carne to the barracks of the Second 
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Tsarskoye Selo Rifles, low sprawling buildings huddled along 
the post-road. A number of soldiers slouching at the entrance 
asked eager questions. A spy? A provocator? We mounted 
a winding stair and emerged into a great, bare room wíth a 
huge stove in the centre, and rows of cots on the floor, where 
about a thousand soldiers were plajing cards, talking, 
singing, and asleep. In the roof was a jagged hole made by 
Kerensky's cannon. ... 

I stood in the doorway, and a sudden silence ran among 
the groups, who turned and stared at me. Of a sudden they 
began to move, slowly and theü with a rush, thundering, with 
faces full of hate. ^^Comrades!^ Comrades!" yelled one of my 
guards. "Committee! CommitteeP' The throng halted, 
banked around me, muttering. Qut of them shouldered a lean 
youth, wearing a red arm-band. 

*^Who is this?" he asked roughly. The guards explained. 
"Give me the paper!'* He read it carefully, glancing at me 
with keen eyes. Then he smiled and handed me the pass. 
^^Comrades, this is an American comrade. I am Chairman of 
the Committee, and I welcome you to the Regiment. ..." A 
sudden general buzz grew into a roar of greeting, and they 
pressed forward to shake my hand. 

*Tfou have not dined? Here we have had our dinner. You 
shall go to the Officers' Club, where there are some who speak^ 
your language. ..." 

He led me across the court-yard to the door of another 
building. An aristocratic-looking youth, with the shoulder- 
straps of a Lieutenant, was entering. The Chairman presented 
me, and shaking hands, went back. 

"I am Stepan Georgevitch Morovsky, at your service," said 
the Lieutenant, in perfect French. From the órnate entrance- 
hall a ceremonial staircase led upward, lighted by glittering 
lustres. On the second floor billiard-rooms, card-rooms, a li- 
brary opened from the hall. We entered the dining-room, at 
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a loDg table in the centre of which sai about twenty oí&cers in 
f ull unif orm, wearing their gold- and silver-handled swords, the 
ribbons and crosses of Imperial decorations. AU rose politely 
as I entered, and made a place for me beside the Colonel, a 
large, impressive man with a grizzled beard. Orderlies were 
deftly serving dinner. The atmosphere was that of any of- 
ficers* mess in Europe. Where was the Revolution? 
- "You are not Bolsheviki?'* I asked Morovsky. 

A smile went around the table, but I caught one or two 
glancing furtively at the orderly. 

**No,'' answered my f riend. "There is only one Bolshevik 
officer in this regiment. He ¡s in Petrograd to-night. The 
Colonel is a Menshevik. Captain Kherlov there is a Cadet. 
I myself am a Socialist Revolutionary of the right wing. . . . 
I should say that most of the oflicers in the Army are not Bol- \ 
sheviki, but like me they believe in democracy; they believe 
that they must foUow the soldier-masses. . . .'* 

Dinner over, maps were brought, and the Colonel spread 
them out on the table. The rest crowded around to see. 

"Here," said the Colonel, pointing to pencil marks, "were 
our positions this morning. Vladimir Kyrilovitch, where is 
your company?" 

Captain Kherlov pointed. "According to orders, we occu- 
pied the position along this road. Karsavin relieved me at five 
o'clock." 

■ 

Just then the door of the room opened, and there entered 
the Chairman of the Regimental Committee, with another sol- 
dier. They joined the group behind the Colonel, peering at 
the map. 

"Good," said the Colonel. "Now the Cossacks have fallen 
back ten kilometres in our sector. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to take up advanced positions. Gentlemen, for to-night 
you will hold the present Une, strengthening the positions 
by » 
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"If you please,** interrupted the Chairman of the Regí- 
mental Committee. *^The orders are to adyance with all speed, 
and prepare to engage the Cossacks north of Gatchina in the 
moming. A crushing defeat is necessary. Eindly make tiie 
proper dispositions." 

There was a short silence. The Colonel again tumed to 
the map. "Very well,*' he said, in a different voice. **Stepan 

Georgevitch, you will please " Rapidly tracing lines with 

a blue pencil, he gave his orders, while a sergeant made short- 
hand notes. The sergeant then withdrew, and ten minutes 
later retumed with the orders typewritten, and one carbón 
copy. The Chairman of the Committee studieid the map with 
a copy of the orders before him. 

*^A11 right," he said, rising. Folding the carbón copy, be 
put it in his pocket. Then he signed the other, stamped it 
with a round seal taken from his pocket, and presented it to 
the ColoneL . . • . *^ 

Here was the Revolutfon ! ^^^^ <;;" 

I returned to the Soviet palace in Tsarskoye in the Regi- 
mental Staff automobile. Still the crowds of workers, sol- 
diers and sailors pouring in and out, still the choking press of 
trucks, armoured cars, cannon before the door, and the shout- 
ing, the laughter of unwonted victory. Half a dozen Red 
Gnards f orced their way through, a priest in the middle. This 
was Father Ivan, they said, who had blessed the Cossacks when 
they entered the town. I heard' afterward that he w&s 
shot. . . .* "^ 

Dybenko was just coming out, giving rapid oriders right 
and left. In his hand he carried the big revolver. An auto- 
mobile stood with racing engine at the kerb. Alone, he climbed 
in the rear seat, and was off — off to Gatchina, to conquer Ker- 
ensky. ^ 
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Toward nightfall he arríved at the outskirts of the town, 
and went on afoot. What Dybenko told the Cossacks nobody ' 
knows, but the fact is that General Krasnov and his staíF and 
seyeral thousand Cossacks surrendered, and advised Kerensky 
to do the same.^ 

As for Kerensky — ^I reprint here the deposition madc by 
General Krasnov on the moming of November 14th: 

"Gatchina, November 14, 1917. To-day, about three o'clock 
(A. M.), I was smnmoned by the Supreme Commander (Keren- 
sky), He was very agitated, and very nervous. 

** 'General,' he saíd to me, 'you have betrayed me. Your Cos- 
sacks declare categorically that they will arrest me and deliver 
me to the sailors/ 

'Yes,' I answered, 'there is talk of it, and I know that you 
have no i^ympathy anywhere.' 

'But the officers say the same thing.' 

'Yes, most of all it is the officers who are discontented with 
you.-^ 

'What shall I do? I ought to commit suicide!' 

'If you are an honorable man, you will go immediately to 
Petrograd with a white flag, you will present yourself to the Mili- 
tary Revolutionary Committee, and enter into negotiations as Chief 
of the Provisional Government.' 

'All right. I will do that. General.' 

'I will give you a guard and ask that a sailor go with you.' 

'No, no, not a sailor. Do you know whether it is true that 
Dybenko is here?' 

'I don't know who Dybenko is.' 

'He is my enemy. 

'There is nothing to do. If yon play for high stakes you 
must know how to take a chance.' 

'Yes. ril leave to-night!' 

'Why? That would be a flight. Leave calmly and openly, 
go that every one can see that you are not running away.' 
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" 'Very welL But yon must give me a guard on which I can 
connt.* 

•GooA' 

1 went oat and called tbe Cossack Russkov^ of the Tenth 
Regiment of the Don, and ordered him to pick out ten Cossacks to 
accompany the Supreme Commander. Half an hour later the 
Cossacks carne to tell me that Kerensky was npt in his quarters^ 
that he had ron away. 

"I gaye the alarm and ordered that he be searched for^ sup- 
posing that he could not have left Gatchina^ but he could not be 
found. • • ." 

And so Kerensky fled» alone, ^^disguised in the uniform of a 
sailor," and by that act lost whatever popularity he had re- 
tained among the Russian masses. • • . 

I went back to Petrograd ríding on the front seat of an 
auto truck, driven by a workman and fiUed with Red Guards. 
We had no kerosene, so our lights were not buming. The 
road was crowded with the proletarian army going home, 
and new reserves pouring out to take their places. Immense 
trucks like ours, columns of artillery, wagons, loomed up in 
the night, without lights, as we were. We hurtled furiously 
on, wrenched right and left to avoid collisions that seemed 
inevitable, scraping wheels, foUowed by the epithets of pedes- 
trians. 

Across the horizon spread the glittering lights of the cap- 
ital, immeasurably more splendid by night than by day, like 
a dike of jewels heaped on the barren plain. 

The oíd workman who drove held the wheel in one hand, 
while with the other he swept the far-gleaming capital in an 
exultant gesture. 

"Mine!" he cried, his face all aligfat. "AU mine now! 
My Petrograd P* 



CHAPTER X 

MOSCOW 

Thb Military Rerolutionary Committee, wíth a fierce in* 
tensity, f oUowed up its victory : 

November 14th. 

To all Armjf corpa, divisional and regimental Committees^ to all 
Soviets of Workers^ Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies^ to all^ all^ 
aU. 

Confonning to the agreement between the Cossacks^ yunJeers, 
soldiers^ sailors and workers^ it has been decided to arraign Alex- 
ander Feodorvitch Kerensky before a tribunal of tbe peoplc. We 
demand that Kerensky be arrested^ and that he be ordered^ in the 
ñame of the organisations hereinafter mentioned^ to come immedi- 
ately to Petrograd and present himself to the tribunal. 

Signed^ 

The Cossacks of the First División of Ussuri 
Cavalry; the Cotntnittee of YunJeers of the 
Petrograd detachment of Franc-Tireurs; the 
delégate of the Fifth Army. 

People's Commissar Dtbenko. 

The Committee for Salvation, the Duma, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Revolutionary party — proudly claim- 
ing Kerensky as a member — all passionately protested that he 
could only be held responsible to the Constituent Assembly. 

On the evening of November 16th I watched two thousand 
Red Guards swing down the Zagorodny Prospekt behind a 
military band playing the JíoríetHaw^and how appropriate 
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it sounded — with blood-red flags over the dark ranks of work- 
men, to welcome home agaín their brothers who had defended 
^^Red Petrograd." In the bitter dusk they tramped, men and 
women, their tall bayonets swaying; through streets faintlj 
b'ghted and slippery with mud, between silent crowds of 
bourgeois, contemptuou3 but fearful. • . • 

AU were against them — ^business men, speculators, investors, 
land-owners, army officers, politicians, teachers, students, pro- 
fessional men, shop-keepers, clerks, agents. The other Social- 
ist parties hated the Boisheviki with an implacable hatred. On 
the side of the Soviets were the rank and file of the workers, 
the sailors, all the undemoralised soldiers, the landless peas- 
ants, and a few — a very few — ^intellectuals. . . . 

From the farthest comers of great Russia, whereupon 
desperate street-fighting burst like a wave, news of Kerensky's 
defeat came echoing back the immense roar of proletarian 
victory. Kazan, Saratov, Novgorod, Vinnitza — ^where the 
streets had run with blood; Moscow, where the Boisheviki had 
turned their artillery against the last strong-hold of the bour- 
geoisie — ^the Kremlin. 

"They are bombarding the Kremlin!'* The news passed 
from mouth to mouth in the streets of Petrograd, almost with 
a sense of terror. Travellers from "white and shining little 
mother Moscow" told fearful tales. Thousands killed; the 
Tverskaya and the Kuznetsky Most in flames; the church of 
Vasili Blazheiny a smoking ruin; Usspensky Cathedral crum- 
bling down; the Spasskaya Gate of the Kremlin tottering; the 
Duma burned to the ground.* 

Nothing that the Boisheviki had done could compare with 
this fearful blasphemy in the heart of Holy Russia. To the 
ears of the devout sounded the shock of guns crashing in the 

* References in this chapter refer to tfae Appendiz to Chapter X. See 
page 353. 
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face of the Holy Orthodox Church, and pounding to dust 
the sanctuary of the Russian nation. . • • 

On November 15th, Lunatcharskj, Commissar of Ekluca- 
tíon, broke into tears at the session of the Council of People's 
Commissars, and rushed from the room, crying, ^^I cannot 
stand it! I cannot bear the monstrous destruction of beauty 
and traditioñ. . • /' 

That aftemoon his letter of resignation was published in 
the newspapers: 

I have }ust been informed^ by people arríving from Moscow^ 
what has happened there. 

The Cathedral of St. Basil the Blessed^ the Cathedral of the 
Assumption^ are being bombarded. The Kremlin, where are now 
gathered the most important art treasnres of Petrograd and of Mos- 
cow^ is under artillery fire. There are thousands of victims. 

The fearful strnggle there has reached a pitch of bestial fe- 
rocity. 

What is left? What more can happen? 

T cannot bear this. My cup is f ull. I am unable to endure these 
horrors. It is impossible to work nnder the pressure of thoughts 
which drivememad! 

That is why I am leaving the Council of People's Commissars. 

I fuUy realise the gpravity of this decisión. But I can bear no 
more. . . .* 

. That same day the White Guards and tfwnkers in the Krem- 
lin surrenderedy and were allowed to march out unharmed. 
The treaty of peace foflows : 

1. The Committee of Public Safety ceases to exist. 

2. The White Guard gives up its arms and dissolves. The 
officers retain their swords and regulations side-arms. In the 
Military Schools are retained only the arms necessary for instruc- 
tion;' all others are surrendered by the yunkera. The Military 
Revolutionary Conmiittee guarantees the liberty and inviolability 
of the person. 
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S, To settle the question of disarmament^ as set forth in 
sectíon 2^ a spedal commission is appointed^ consisting of repre- 
sentatives from all organisations which took part in the peaoe 
negotiationB. 

4. From the moment of the signatare of this peace treaty, 
both parties shall immediately give order to cease firing and halt 
all military operations^ taking measnres to ensnre punctual obe- 
dience to this order. 

5. At the signatare of the treaty^ all prisoners made by the 
two parties shall be released. • • . 

For two days now the Bolsheviki had been in control of the 
city. The frightened citizens were creeping out of their cel- 
lars to seek their dead; the barricades in the streets were 
being removed. Instead of diminishing, however, the stories 
of destruction in Moscow continued to grow. • • • And it 
was under the influence of these fearf ul reports that we decided 
to go there. 

Petrograd, after all, in spite of being for a century the 
seat of Goyemment, is still an artificial city. Moscow is real 
Russia, Russia as it was and will be ; in Moscow we would get 
the true feeling of the Russian people about the Revolution. 
Life was more intense there. 

For the past week the Petrograd Military Revolutionary 
Committee, aided by the rank and file of the Railway Workers, 
had seized control of the Nicolai Railroad, and hurled train- 
load after trainload of sailors and Red Guards South- 
west. • . • We were provided with passes from Smolny, with- 
out which no one could leave the capital. . • . When the 
train backed into the station, a mob of shabby soldiers, 
all carrying huge sacks of eatables, stormed the doors, smashed 
the Windows, and poured into all the compartments, filling 
up the aisles and even climbing onto the roof. Three of us 
managed to wedge our way into a compartment, but almost 
immediately about twenty soldiers entered. . . . There wa3 
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room for only four people; we argued, expostulated, and the 
conductor joined us — but the soldiers merely laughed. Were 
they to bother about the comfort of a lot of boorzhui (bour- 
geois)? We produced the passes from Smolny; instan tly the 
soldiers changed their attitude. 

'*Come, comrades,'* cried one, *Hhese are American tovar- 
ishtchi. They have come thirty thousand versts to see our 
Revolution, and they are naturally tired. • . ." 

With polite and friendly apologíes the soldiers began to 
leave. Shortly afterward we'^heard them breaking into a 
compartment occupied by two stout, well-dressed Russians, 
who had bribed the conductor and locked their door. . . . 

About seven o'clock in the evening we drew out of the sta- 
tion, an ímmense long train drawn by a weak little locomotive 
buming wood, and stumbled along slowly, with many stops. 
The soldiers on the roof kicked with their heels and sang 
whining peasant songs; and in the corridor, so jammed that 
it was impossible to pass, violent political debates raged all 
night long. Occasionally the conductor carne through, as a 
matter of habit, looking for tickets. He f ound very few except 
ours, and after a half-hour of futile wrangling, lifted his arms 
despairingly and withdrew. The atmosphere was stifling, fuU 
of smoke and foul odours; if it hadn't been for the broken 
Windows we would doubtless have smothered during the night. 

In the moming, hours late, we looked out upon a snowy 
world. It was bitter cold. About noon a peasant woman 
got on with a basket-full of bread-chunks and a great can of 
luke warm coffee-substitute, From then on until dark there 
was nothing but the packed train, jolting and stopping, and 
occasional stations where a ravenous mob swooped down on 
the scantily-fumished buíFet and swept it clean. . . . At one 
of these halts I ran into Nogin and Rykov, the seceding 
Commissars, who were retuming to Moscow to put their 
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grievances before their own Soviet;* and furthcr along was 
Bukharín, a short, red-bearded man with the eyes of a fanatic 
— ^**more Left than Lenin," they said of him. . . • 

Then the three strokes of the bell and we mcule a rush for 
the train, worming our way through the packed and noisy 
aisle. ... A good-natured crowd, bearíng the discomfort 
with humorous patience, interminably arguing about every- 
thing from the situation in Petrogríwl to the British Trade- 
Union system, and disputing loudly with the few boórzhvi 
who were on board.^ Before we reached Moscow afanost every 
car had organised a Committee to secure and distríbute food, 
and these Committees became divided into political factions, 
who wrangled over fundamental principies. . . . 

The station at Moscow was deserted. We went to the 
office of the Commissar, in order to arrange for our retum 
tickets. He was a suUen youth with the shouldeivstraps of 
a Lieutenani; when we showed him our papers from Smolny, 
he lost his temper and declared that he was no Bolshevik, 
that he represented the Committee of Public Safety. . . . It 
was characteristic — in the general turmoil attending the con- 
quest of the city, the chief railway station had been forgotten 
by the victors. ... 

Not a cab in sight. A few blocks down the street, how- 
ever, we woke up a grotesquely-padded izvostcJnk asleep up- 
right on the box of his little sleigh. "How much to the centre 
of the town?'* 

He scratched his hecul. **The harim won't be able to find 
a room in any hotel,'* he said. "But ni take you around for 
a hundred rubíes. . . .'* Before the Revolution it cost two! 
We objected, but he simply shrugged his shoulders. "It takes 
a good deal of courage to drive a sleigh nowadays,'* he went 
on. We could not beat him down below fif ty. • . . As we sped 
along the silent, snowy half-lighted streets, he recounted his 
•See Chapter XI. 
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adventures during the six days' fighting, "Driving along, or 
waiting for a fare on the comer," he said, "all of a sudden 
pooffl a cannon ball exploding here, pooff! a cannon ball there, 
ratt-ratt! a machine-gun. ... I gallop, the devils shooting 
all around. I get to a níce quiet street and stop, doze a little, 
pooff! another cannon ball, ratt-ratt. . . . Devils! Devils! 
Devils! Brrr!" 

In the centre of the town the snow-piled streets were quiet 
with the stillness of convalescence. Only a few arc-lights were 
buming, only a few pedestrians hurried along the side-walks. 
An icy wind blew from the great plain, cutting to the bone. 
At the first hotel we entered an office illuminated by two can- 
dles. 

^TTes, we have some very comfortable rooms, but all the 
Windows are shot out. If the gospodm does not mind a little 
fresh aif. ..." 

Down the Tverskaya the shop-windows were broken, and 
there were shell-holes and torn-up paving stones in the 
street. Hotel after hotel, all fuU, or the proprietors still so 
frightened that all they could say was, "No, no, there is no 
room! There is no room!'' On the main streets, where the 
great banking-houses and mercantile houses lay, the Bolshevik 
artillery had been indiscriminately effective. As one Soviet 
official told me, ^Whenever we didn't know just where the 
ywiikerg and White Guards were, we bombarded their pocket- 
books. . . ." 

At the big Hotel National they finally took us in; for we 
were f oreigners, and the Military Revolutionary Conunittee had 
promised to protect the dwellings of foreigners. . . . On the 
top floor the manager showed us where shrapnel hcul shat- 
tered several windows. ^^The animáis!" said he, shaking his 
fist at imaginary Bolsheviki. "But wait ! Their time will come ; 
in just a few days now their ridiculous Government will fall, 
and then we shall make them suffer !" 
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We dined at a vegetarían restaurant with the enticiit^ 
ñame, ^^I Eat Nobody," and Tolstoy's picture prominenl 
on the walls, and then sallied out into the streets. 

The headquarters of the Moscow Soviet was in the palace 
of the former Govemor-General, an imposing white building 
fronting Skobeliev Square. Red Guards stood sentrj at the 
door. At the head of the wide, formal stairway, whose walls 
were plastered with announcements of committee-meetings and 
addresses of political parties, we passed t^rough a series of 
lofty ante-rooms, hung with red-shrouded pictures in gold 
f rames, to the splendid state salón, with its magnificent crystal 
lustres and gilded cornices. A low-voiced hum of talk, under- 
laid with the whirríng bass of a score of sewing machines, 
fiUed the place. Huge bolts of red and black cotton cloth 
were unroUed, serpentining across the parqueted floor and 
over tables, at which sat half a hundred women, cutting and 
sewing streamers and banners for the Funeral of the Revolu- 
tionary Dead. The faces of these women were roughened and 
scarred with Ufe at its most difficult ; they worked now sternly, 
many of them with eyes red from weeping. . . . The losses of 
the Red Army had been heavy. 

At a desk in one córner was Rogov, an intelligent, bearded 
man with glasses, wearing the black blouse of a worker. He 
invited us to march with the Central Executive Committee 
in the funeral procession next moming. . . • 

^^Itis impossible to teach the Socialist Revolutionaríes and 
the Mensheviki anything!" he exclaimed. "They compromise 
from sheer habit. Imagine! They proposed that we hold a 
joint funeral with the ytmkersT* 

Across the hall came a man in a ragged soldier-coat and 
ahapka, whose face was familiar; I recognised Melnichansky, 
whom I had known as the watch-maker Greorge Melcher in 
Bayonne, New Jersey, during the great Standard Oil strike. 
Now, he told me, he was secretary of the Moscow Metal- Work- 
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ers' Union, and a Commissar of the Military Revolutionaiy 
Committee duríng the figliting. . • • 

"You see me!*' he críed, showíng his decrepit clothing. 
**I was with the boys in the Kremlin when the ywnker» carne 
the first time. Thej shut me up in the cellar and swiped 
my overcoat, my money, watch and even the ring on my 
finger. This is all I've got to wearP' 

From him I leamed liíany details of the bloody six-day 
battle which had rent Moscow in two. Unlike in Petrograd, 
in Moscow the City Duma had taken command of the ywnken 
and White Guards. Rudnev, the Mayor, and Minor, presi- 
dent of the Duma, had directed the activities of the Committee 
of Public Safety and the troops. Riabtsev, Commandant of 
the city, a man of democratic instincts, had hesitated about 
opposing the Military Revolutionary Committee ; but the Du- 
ma had forced him. . • . It was the Mayor who had urged 
the occupation of the Kremlin; "They will never daré fire 
on you there,'' he said. • . . 

One garrison regíment, badly demoralised by long inactiv- 
ity, had been approached by both sides. Tlie rcgiment held 
a meeting to decide what action to take. Resolved, that the 
regiment remain neutral, and continué its present activities — 
which consisted in peddling rubbers and sunflower seeds! 

"But worst of all," said Melnichansky, "we had to organ- 
ise while we were fighting. The other side knew just what it 
wanted ; but here the soldiers had their Soviet and the workers 
theirs. . . . There was a fearful wrangle over who should be 
Commander^in-chief ; some regiments talked for days before 
they decided what to do; and when the officers suddenly de* 
serted us, we had no battle-staff to give orders. . . •'' 

Vivid little pictures he gave me. On a cold grey day he 
had stood at a comer of the Nikitskaya, which was swept by 
blasts of machine-gun fire. A throng of little boys were 
gathered there — street waifs who used to be newsboys. Shrill, 
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eiccíted as if with a new ganüs, the j waited untíl the firing 
slackened, and then tried to run across the street. . . . Many 
were kílled, but the rest dashed backward and f orward, laugh- 
ing, daríng each other. . . • 

Late in the evening I went to the Dvorianshoye Sóbrame-^ 
the Nobles' Club— where the Moscow Bolsheviki were to meet 
and consider the report of Nogin, Rykov and the others who 
had left the Council of People's Commissars. 

The meeting-place was a theatre, in which, under the oíd ré- 
^me, to audiences of officers and glittering ladies, amateur pres- 
entations of the latest French comedy had once taken place. 

At first the place filled with the intellectuals — those who 
lived near the centre of the town. Nogin spoke, and most of 
his listeners were plainly with him. It was very late before 
the workers arrived; the working-class quarters were on the 
outskirts of the town, and no street-cars were running. But 
about midnight they began to clump up the stairs, in groups 
of ten or twenty — big, rough men, in coarse clothes, f resh from 
the battle-line, where they had fought like devils for a week, 
seeing their comrades fall all about them. 

Scarcely had the meeting formally opened before Nogin 
was assailed with a tempest of jeers and angry shouts. In 
vain he tried to argüe, to explain ; they would not listen. He 
had left the Council of People's Commissars; he had deserted 
his post while the battle was raging. As for the bourgeois 
press, here in Moscow there was no more bourgeois press ; even 
the City Duma had been dissolved.* Bukharin stood up, sav- 
age, logical, with a voice which plunged and struck, plunged 
and struck. • . . Him they listened to with shiping eyes. 
Resolution, to support the action of the Council of People's 
Commissars, pa9sed by overwhelming majority. So spoke 
Moscow. ... 

Late in the night we went through the empty streets and 
under the Iberían Gate to the great Red Square in front of 
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the Kremlin. The church of Vasili Blazheiny loomed f antastic, 
its bríght-coloured, convoluted and blazoned cupolas vague in 
the darkness. There was no sign of any damage. . . . Along 
one side of the square the dark towers and walls of the Krem- 
lin stood up. On the high walls flickered redly the Ught of 
hidden flames; voices reached us across the immense place, 
and the sound of picks and shovels. We crossed over, 

Mountains of dirt and rock were piled high near the 
base of the wall. Climbing these we looked down into two 
massive pits, ten or fifteen feet deep and fifty yards long, 
where hundreds of soldiers and workers were diggíng in the 
light of huge fires. 

A young student spoke to us in Germán. **The Brother- 
hood Grave," he explained. "To-morrow we shall bury here 
five hundred proletarians who died for the Revolution." 

He took us down into the pit. In frantic haste swung 
the picks and shovels, and the earth-mountains grew. No 
one spoke. Overhead the night was thick with stars, and the 
ancient Imperial Kremlin wall towered up immeasúrably. 

"Here in this holy place," said the student, **holie8t of 
all Russia, we shall bury our most holy. Here where 
are the tombs of the Tsars, our Tsar — ^the People — shall 
sleep. • • .'* His arm was in a sling, from a bullet-wound 
gained in the fighting. He looked at it. "You foreigners 
look down on us Russians because so long we tolerated a 
mediaeval monarchy," said he. "But we saw that the Tsar 
was not the only tyrant in the world; capitalism was worse, 
and in all the countries of the world capitalism was Emper- 
or. • • . Russian revolutionary tactics are best. • . •" 

As we left, the workers in the pit, exhausted and running 
with sweat in spite of the cold, began to climb wearily out. 
Across the Red Square a dark knot of men came hurrying. 
*They swarmed into the pits, picked up the tools and began 
digging, digging, without a word. • . . 
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So, all the long night Tolunteers of the People relieved 
each other, never halting in their driving speed, and the cold 
light of the dawn laid bare the great Square, white with snow, 
and the yawning brown píts of the Brotherhood Grave, quite 
finished. 

We rose before sunrise, and hurried through the dark 
streets to Skobeliev Square. In all the great cit j not a human 
being could be seen; but there was a faint sound of stirring, 
far and near, like a deep wind coming. In the palé half-light 
a little group of men and women i^ere gathered before the 
Soviet headquarters, with a sheaf of gold-lettered red banners 
— the Central Executive Committee of the Moscow Soviets. It 
grew light. From afar the vague stirring sound deepened and 
became louder, a steady and tremendous bass. The city was 
rising. We set out down the Tverskaya, the banners flapping 
overhead. The little street chapéis along our way were locked 
and dark, as was the Chapel of the Iberian Virgin, which each 
new Tsar used to visit before he went to the Kremlin to crown 
himself, and which, day or night, was always open and crowded, 
and brilliant with the candles of the devout gleaming on the 
gold and silver and jewels of the ikons. Now, for the first time 
since Napoleón was in Moscow, they say, the candles were 
out. 

The Holy Orthodox Church had withdrawn the light of its 
countenance from Moscow, the nest of irreverent vipers who 
had bombarded the Kremlin. Dark and silent and cold were 
the churches; the priests had disappeared. There Were no 
popes to oíBciate at the Red Burial, there had been no sacra- 
ment for the dead, ñor were any prayers to be said^ver the 
grave of the blasphemers. Tikhon, Metropolitan of Moscow, 
was soon to excommunicate the Soviets. . . • 

Also the shops were closed, and the propertied classes 
stayed at home — ^but for other reasons. This was the Day of 
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the People, the nimour of whose coming was thunderous as 
8urf. • • • 

Already through the Iberían Gate a human ríver was 
flowing^ and the veuit Red Square was spotted with people, 
thousands of them. I remarked that as the throng passed the 
Iberían Chapel, where always before the passerby had crosseid 
himself, they did not seem to notice it. • . . 

We forced our way through the dense mass packed near 
the Kremlin wall, and stood upon one of the dirt-mountains. 
Already several men were there, among them Muranov, the 
soldier who had been elected Commandant of Moscow — a tidl, 
simple-looking, bearded man with a gentle face. 

Ilirough all the streets to the Red Square the torrents 
of people poured, thousands upon thousands of them, all with 
the look of the poor and the toiling. A military band carne 
marching up, playing the Internationale^ and spontaneously the 
song caught and spread like wind-ripples on a sea, slow and 
solemn. From the top of the Kremlin wall gigantic ban- 
ners unroUed to the ground; red, with great letters in gold 
and in white, saying, "Martyrs of the Beginning of World 
Siocial Revolution,*' and ^Long Live the Brotherhood of 
Workers of the World.'* 

A bitter wind swept the Square, lifting the banners. Now 
from the f ar quarters of the city the workers of the different 
faetones were arriving, with their dead. They could be seen 
coming through the Gate, the blare of their banners, and the 
dull red — ^like blood — of the coffins thev carríed. These were 
rude boxes, made of unplaned wood and daubed with crímson, 
borne hi^ on the shoulders of rough men who marched with 
tears streaming down their faces, and foUowed by women 
who sobbed and screamed, or walked stiffly, with white, deeA 
faces. Some of the coffins were open, the lid carríed behind 
them; others were covered with gilded or silvered cloth, or 
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had a soldíer's hat naíled on the top. There were man; 

wreaths of hideous artificial flowers» • • . 

Through an irregular lañe that opened and closed again 
the procession slowly moved toward us. Now through the 
Gate was flowing an endless stream of banners, all shades of 
red, with silver and gold lettering, knots of crepé hanging 
from the top— and some Anarchist flags, black with white 
letters^ The band was playing the Revolutionary Funeral 
March, and against the immense singing of the mass of people, 
standíng uncovered, the paraders sang hoarselj, choked with 
sobs. • • • 

Between the factorj-workers came companies of soldiers 
with theír coffins, too, and squadrons of cavalry, riding at 
salute, and artillery batteries, the cannon wound with red 
and black — forever, it seemed. Their banners said, *Tliong 
live the Third International !" or **We Want an Honest, Gren- 
eral, Democratic Peace !" 

Slowly the marchers came with their coffins to the entrance 
of the grave, and the bearers clambered up with their burdens 
and went down into the pit. Many of them were women — 
squat, strong proletarian women. Behind the dead came other 
womcn — ^women young and broken, or oíd, wrinkled women 
making noises like hurt animáis, who tried to follow their sons 
and husbands into the Brotherhood Grave, and shrieked when 
compassionate hands restrained them. The poor love each 
other so! 

All the long day the funeral procession passed, coming in 
by the Iberian Gate and leaving the Square by way of the 
Nikolskaya, a river of red banners, bearing words of hope and 
brotherhood and stupendous prophecies, against a back-ground 
of fifty thousand people, — under the eyes of the world's 
workers and their descendants forever. ... 

One by one the five hundred coffins were laid in the pits. 
Dusk fell, and still the banners came drooping and flutteríng» 
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the band played the Funeral March, and the huge assemblage 
chanted. In the leafless branches of the trees above the grave 
the wreaths were hung, like strange, multi-coloured blossoms. 
Two hundred men began to shovel in the dirt. It rained dully 
down upon the coffins with a thudding sound, audible beneath 
the singíng. . . • 

The lights carne out. The last banners passed, and the 
last moaning women, looking back with awful intensity as they 
went, Slowly from the great Square ebbed the proletarian 
tide. . . • 

I suddenlj realised that the devout Russian people no 
longer needed priests to pray them into heaven. On earth they 
were buildíng a kingdom rsíúre bright than any heaven had to 
offer, and for which it was a glory to die. . • • 



CHAPTER XI 

THE CONQÜEST OF POWBE ^ 
DKCLARATION OF THK RIOHT8 OF THK PX0PLK8 OF RUSfllA* 

. . . The ñrst Congress of Soviets, in Jone of this year, pro* 
claimed'the right of the peoples of Russia to self-determination. 

The second Congress of Soviets, in November last, confirmed 
this inalienable right of the peoples of Russia more decisively and 
defínitely. , 

Ezecuting the will of these Congresses, the Conncil of Peo- 
ple's Commissars has resolved to establish as a basis for its activity 
in the questíon of Nationalities, the foUowing principies: 

(1) The equality and sovereígnty of the peoples of Russia. 

(2) The right of the peoples of Russia to free self-determina- 
tion, even to the point of separation and the f ormation of an inde- 
pendent state. 

(8) The abolition of any and aD national and national- 
religious privileges and disabilities. 

(4) The free development of national minorities and ethno- 
graphic groups inhabiting the territory of Russia. 

Decrees will be prepared immediately upon the format'on of 
a Commission on Nationalities. 

In the ñame of the Russian RepubUc, 

People's Commissar for Nationalities 
Yussov Djuoashvili-Stalin 
President of the Council of People's Commissars 

V. Ulianov (Lxnin) 

The Central Rada at Kiev immediately declared Ukraíne an 
independent Republic, as did the Government of Finland, 

^RefereDces in this chapter refer to the Appendix to Chapter XI. 
See page S55. 
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through the Senate at Helsingfors. Independent "Govem- 
ments'* spring up in Siberia and the Caucasus. The Polish 
Chief Military Committee swiftly gathered together the Polish 
troops in the Russian army, abolished their Committees and 
established an iron discipline. . . . 

AIl these "Governments*' and "movements** bad two char- 
acteristics in common; they were contróUed by the propertied 
classes, and they feared and detested Bolshevism. • • • 

Steadily, amid the chaos of shocking change, the Council 
of People's Commissars hammered at the scaíFolding of the 
Socialist order. Decree on Social Insurance, on Workers' 
Control, Regulations for Volost Land Committees, Abolition 
of Ranks and Titles, Abolition of Courts and the Creation of 
People's Tríbunals. . . .* 

Army after army, fleet after fleet, sent deputations, **joy- 
fully to greet the new Grovernment of the People." 

In front of Smolny, one day, I saw a ragged regiment just 
come from the trenches. The soldiers were drawn up before 
the great gates, thin and grey-faced, looking up at the build- 
ing as if 6od were in it. Some pointed out the Imperial eagles 
over the door, laughing. • . . Red Guards came to mount 
guard. All the soldiers turned to look, curiously, as if they 
had heard of them but never seen them. They laughed good- 
naturedly and pressed out of line to slap the Red Guards on 
the back, with half-joking, half-admiring remarks. ... 

The Provisional Government was no more. On November 
15th^ in all the churches of the capital, the priests stopped- 
praying for it. But as Lenin himself told the Tsay-ee-háh, that 
was **only the beginning of the conquest of power." Deprived 
of arms, the opposition, which still controlled the economic life 
of the country, settled down to organise disorganisation, with 
all the Russian genius for cooperative action — ^to obstruct, crip- 
ple and discredit the Soviets. 

The strike of Government employees was well organised, 
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financed by the banks and commercial establishments. Every i 
move oí the Bolshevikí to take over the Government apparatus 
was resisted. 

Trotzky went to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs ; the f unc- 
tionaries refused to recognise him, locked themselyes in, and 
when the doors were torced, resigned. He demanded the keys < 
of the archives; only when he brought workmen to forcé the 
locks were they given up. Then it was discovered that Neratov, ' 
fonner assistant Foreign Minister, had disappeared with the 
Secret Treaties. . . • 

Shliapnikov tried to take possession of the Ministry of 
Labour. It was bitterly cold, and there was no one to light 
the fires. Of all the hundreds of employees, not one would 
show him where the office of the Minister was. • . • | 

Alexandra Kollontai, appointed the ISth of November 
Commissar of Public Welfare — the department of charities and 
public institutions — ^was welcomed with a strike of all but 
forty of the functionaries in the Ministry. Immediately the 
poor of the great cities, the inmates of institutions, were 
plunged in miserable want : delegations of starving cripples, of 
orphans with blue, pinched faces, besieged the building. With 
tears streaming down her face, KoUontai arrested the strikers 
until they should deliver the keys of the office and the safe; 
when she got the keys, however, it was discovered that the for- 
mer Minister, Countess Panina, had gone off with all the 
funds, which she refused to surrender except on the order of 
the Constituent Assembly.* 

In the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Supplies, 
the Ministry of Finance, similar incidents occurred. And the 
employees, summoned to retum or f orfeit their positions and 
their pensions, either stayed away or retumed to sabotage. . . . 
Almost all the intdligentsAa being anti-Bolshevik, there was 
nowhere for the Soviet Government to recruit new staffs. . . . 

The private banks remained stubbomly closed, with a back 
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door open for speculators. When Bolshevik Commissars en- 
tered) the clerks left, secreting the books and removing the 
funds. All the employees of the State Bank struck except the 
clerks in charge of the vaults and the manufacture of money, 
who refused all demands from Smolny and privately paid out 
huge sums to the Committee for Salvatíon and the City Duma. 

Twice a Commissar, with a company of Red Guarde, 
carne formally to insist upon the delivery of large sums for 
Government expenses. The first time, the City Duma members 
and the Menshevik and Socialist Revolutionary leaders were 
present in imposing numbers, and spoke so gravely of the con- 
sequences tbat the Conunissar was f rightened. The second time 
he arriyed with a warrant, which he proceeded to read aloud in 
due f orm ; but some one called his attention to the f act that it 
had no date and no seal, and the traditional Russian respect for 
**documents'* forced him again to withdraw. . . . 

The officials of the Credit Chancery destroyed their books, 
so that all record of the financial relations of Russia with for- 
eign countries was lost. 

The Supply Committees, the administrations of the Munici- 
pal-owned public utilities, either did not work at all, or sabot- 
aged. And when the Bolsheviki, compelled by the desperate 
needs of the city population, attempted to help or to control 
the public service, all the employees went on strike imme- 
diately, and the Duma flooded Russia with telegrams about 
Bolshevik ^*violation of Municipal autonomy," 

At Military headquarters, and in the oíBces of the Ministries 
of War and Marine, where the oíd oíBcials had consented to 
work, the Army Committees and the high command blocked the 
Soviets in every way possible, even to the extent of neglecting 
the troops at the front. The Vikzhel was hostile, refusing to 
transport Soviet troops ; every troop-train that left Petrograd 
was taken out by forcé, and railway officials had to be arrested 
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each time — ^whereupon the Vikzhel threatened an immediate 
general strike unless they were rdeased. • . . 

Smolny was plainly powerless. The newspapers said that 
all the faetones of Petrograd must shut down for lack of f uel 
in three weeks; the Vikzhel announced that trains must cease 
running by December first ; there was food for three days only 
in Petrograd, and no more coming in; and the Army on the 
Front was starving. • . • The Committee for Salvation, the 
▼arious Central Committees, sent word all over the country, 
exhorting the population to ignore the Goyemment decrees. 
And the Allied Embassies were either coldly indifferent, or 
openly hostile. . • . 

The opposition newspapers, suppressed one day and re- 
appearing next moming under new ñames, heaped bitter sar- 
casm on the new regime.^ Even Novaya Zhizn characterised 
it as *^a combination of demagoguery and impotence." 

From day to day (it said) the Government of the People's Com- 
missars sinks deeper and deeper into the mire of superficial haste. 
Having easily conquered the power • . • the Bolsheviki can not 
make use of it 

Powerless to direct ihe existing mechanism of Govemment^ 
they are unable at the same time to créate a new one which might 
work easily and f reely according to the theories of social ezperi- 
menters. ^ 

Just a little while ago the Bolsheviki hadn't enough men to 
mn their growing party — a work above all of speakers and writ- 
ers; where then are they going to find trained men to ezecute the 
diverse and complicated functioiis of govemmentí 

The new. Government acts and threatens^ it spra^rs the country 
with decrees^ each one more radical and more "socialist" than the 
last. But in this ezhibitíon of Socialism on Paper — more likely 
designed for the stupefaction of our descendants — ^there appears 
neither the desire ñor the capacity to solve the immediate prob- 
lems of the day ! 
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Meanwhile the VikzheVs Conference to Form a New Govem- 
ment contínued to meet night and daj. Both sides had already 
a^eed in principie to the basis of the Government; the com- 
position of the People's Council was being discussed ; the Cabi- 
net was tentatively chosen, with Tchernov as Premier ; the Bol- 
sheviki were admitted in a large minority, but Lenin an^d 
Trotzky were barred. The Central Committees of the Men- 
shevik and Socialist Revolutionary parties, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Peasants' Soviets, resolved that, although unalter- 
ably opposed to the "criminal politics" of the Bolsheviki, they 
would, "in order to halt the fratricidal bloodshed/' not oppose 
their entrance into the People's Council. 

The flight of Kerensky, however, and the astounding success 
of the Soviets everywhere, altered the situation. On the 16th, 
in a meetíng of the Tsay-ee-kahy the Left Socialist ílevolutiona- 
ries insisted that the Bolsheviki should form a coalition Govern- 
ment with the other Socialist parties; otherwise they woiild 
withdraw from the Military Revolutionary Committee and the 
Tsay-ee-Tcáh. Malkin said, "The news from Moscow, where our 
comrades are dying on both sides of the barricades, determines 
US to bring up once more the question of organisation of power, 
and it is not only our right to do so, but our duty. . . . We 
have won the right to sit with the Bolsheviki here within the 
walls of Smolny Institute, and to speak from this tribune. 
After the bitter internal party struggle, we shall be obliged, 
if you refuse to compromise, to pass to open battle out- 
side. ... We must propose to the democracy terms of an 
acceptable compromise. . . ." 

After a recess to consider this ultimátum, the Bolsheviki 
returned with a resolution, read by Kameniev : 

The Tsay-ee-hah considers it necessary that there enter into the 
Government representatives of all ihe Socialist parties composing 
the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies who rec- 
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ognUe ihe conquests of the Revolution of Novemher 7th — that is 
io say, ihe estahlishment of a Oovernment of Soviets, ihe decrees 
on peace, land, workers* control over industry, and the arming of 
the working-clois. The Tsay-ee-kah therefore resolves to propose 
negotíations concerning the constítution of the Government to all 
parties of ihe Soviet, and insists upon the f ollowing conditions as a 
basis: 

The Government is responsible to the Tsay-ee-hah. The Tsay- 
ee^hah shall be enlarged to 150 members. To these 150 delegates 
of the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies shall be added 
75 delegates of the J^rovincial Soviets of Peasants' Deputies, 80 
from the Front organisations of the Army and Navy, 40 from the 
Trade Unions (25 from the various All-Russian Unions, in 
proportíon to their importance, 10 from the Vihzhél, and 5 from 
the Post and Telegraph Workers), and 50 delegates from the So- 
cialist groups in the Petrograd City Duma. In the Ministry it- 
self, at least one-half the portfolios must be reserved to the Bolshe- 
viki. The Ministries of Labour, Interior and Foreign Affairs must 
be given to the Bolsheviki. The command of the garrisons of Pet- 
rograd and Moscow must remain in the hands of delegates of 
the Moscow and Petrograd Soviets. 

The Government undertakes the systematic arming of the work- 
ers of all Russia. 

It is resolved to insist upon the candidature of comrades Lenin 
and Trotzky. 

Kameniev explained. "The so-called *People's Council/" 
he said, "proposed by the Conference, would consist of about 
4S0 members, of which about 150 would be Bolsheviki. Besidés, 
there would be delegates from the counter-revolutionary oíd 
Tsay-ee-kahy 100 members chosen by the Municipal Dumas — 
Komilovtsi all; 100 delegates from the Peasants' Soviets — 
appointed by Avksentiev, and 80 from the oíd Army Commit- ( 
tees, who no longer represent the soldier masses. { 

**We refuse to admit the oíd Tsay-ee'kahy and also the rep- 
resentatives of the Municipal Dumas. The delegates from the 
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Peasants' Soviets shall be elected by the Congress of Peasants, 
which we have called, and which will at the same time elect a 
new Executive Committee. The proposal to exelude Lenin and 
Trotzky is a proposal to decapítate our party, and we do not 
accept it. And finally, we see no necessity for a *People's 
CounciP anyway ; the Soviets are open to all Socialist parties, 
and the Tsatf-ee-kah represents them in their real proportions 
among the masses. . . .'' 

Karelin, for the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, declared 
that his party would vote for the Bolshevik resolution, reserv- 
ing the right to modify certain details, such as the representa- 
tion of the peasants, and demanding that the Ministry of 
Agriculture be reserved for the Left Socialist Revolutionaries. 
This was agreed to. . . . 

Later, at a meeting of the Petrograd Soviet, Trotzky an- 
swered a question about the formation of the new Government : 

^^I don't know anything about that. I am not taking part 
in the negotiations. . . • However, I don't think that they are 
of great importance. . . .'* 

That night there was great uneasiness in the Conference. 
The delegates of the City Duma withdrew. . . . 

But at Smolny itself, in the ranks of the Bolshevik party, 
a formidable opposition to Lenin's policy was growing. On 
the night of November 17th the great hall was packed and 
ominous for the meeting of the Tsay-ee-hah. 

Larin, Bolshevik, declared that the moment of elections to 
the Constituent Assembly approached, and it was time to do 
away with "political terrorism.'' 

^^The measures taken against the freedom of the press 
should be modifíed. They had their reason during the struggle, 
but how they have no further excuse. The press should be 
free, except for appeals to riot and insurrection.'* 

In a storm of hisses and hoots from his own party, Larin 
offered the following resolution: 
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The decree of the Cooncil of People's Commissars conceming 
the Press is herewiih repealed. 

Measnres of politícal repression can only be employed sub- 
ject to decisión of a special tribunal^ elected bj the Tsay-ee^hah 
proportíonally to the strength of the different parties representad; 
and this tribunal shall have the right also to reconsider measnres 
of repression already taken. 

This was met by a thunder of applause, not only from the 
Left Socialist Revolutionaries, but also from a part of the Bol- 
sheviki. 

Avanessov, for the Leninites, hastily proposed that the 
questíon of the Press be postponed until after some com- 
promise between the Socialist parties had been reached. Over- 
whelmingly yoted down. 

^^The revolution which is now being accomplished," went 
on Avanessor, ^%as not hesitated to attack prívate property; 
and it is as prívate property that we must examine the question 
of the Press. • • /' 

Thereupon he read the oficial Bolshevik resolution: 

The snppression of the bourgeois press was dictated not only 
by purely military needs in the course of the insurrection^ and for 
the checking of oomiter-revolutionary aetion^ but it is also neces- 
sary as a measure of transition toward the establishment of a new 
régime with regard to the Press — a régime under which the capi- 
talist owners of printing-presses and of paper cannot be the all- 
powerful and exclusive manufacturers of public opinión. 

We must f urther proceed to the confiscation of private printing 
planta and supplies of paper^ which should become the property 
of the Soviets, both in the capital and in the provinces, so that 
the political parties and groups can make use of the facilities of 
printing in proportion to the actual strength of the ideas they rep- 
resent — ^in other words, proportionally to the number of their oon- 
stituents. 

The reestablishment of the so-called "freedom of the press/' 
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the simple return of prínting prenses and paper to the capitalists, 
— poisoners of the mind of the people — this would be an inadmis- 
sible sürrender to the will of capital, a giving up of oae of the 
most important conquests of the Revolution; in other words, it 
-would be a measure of unquestionably counter-revolationary char- 
acter. 

Proceeding from the above, the Tsay-ee-hah categorically re- 
jects all propositions aiming at the reestablishment of the oíd 
régime ín the domain of the Press, and unequivocally supports the 
point of view of the Council of People's Commissars on this qnes- 
tion^ against pretentions and ultimátums dictated by petty bour- 
geoLs prejudices, or by evident sürrender to the interests of the 
coimter-revolutionary bourgeoisie. 

The reading of this resolution was inter^pted by ironical 
shouts from the Left Socialist Revolutionaríes, and bursts of 
indignation from the insurgent Bolsheviki* Karelin was on 
his feet, protesting. *^Three wecks ago the Bolsheviki were the 
most ardent defenders of the freedom of the Press. . . The 
arguments in this resolution suggest singularly the point of 
view of the oíd Black Hundreds and the censors of the Tsarist 
régime — for they also talked of *poisoners of the mind of the 
people.' " 

Trotzky spoke at length in favour of the resolution. He 
distinguished between the Press during the civil war, and' 
the Press after the victory. **During civil war the right to 
use violence belongs only to the oppressed. • • •" (Cries of 
**Who's the oppressed now? Cannibal!"). 

"The victory over our adversaries is not yet achieved, and 
the newspapers are arms in their hands. In these condi- 
tions, the closing of the newspapers is a legitímate measure 
of defence. . • ." Then passing to the question of the Press 
after the victory, Trotzky continued : 

"The attitude of Socialists on the question of freedom 
of the Press should be the same as their attitude toward the 
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freedom of btuiness. . . • Tlie rule of the democracy which 
Í8 being established in Russia demands that the domination 
of the Press by prívate property most be abolished, jnst as 
the domination of industry by prívate property. . . . The 
power of the Soviets should confíscate aU prínting-plants.'' 
(Críes, '^Confiscate the prínting-shop of Praváal**) 

^The monopoly of the Press by the bourgeoisie must be 
abolished. Otherwise it isn't worth while for us to take the 
power! Each group of citizens should have access to print- 
shops and paper. . • . The ownership of prínt-type and of 
paper belongs first to the workers and peasants, and only 
afterwards to the bourgeois parties, which are in a minor- 
ity. • • . The passing of the power into the hands of the 
Soviets wiU bring about a radical transformaljon of the 
essential conditions of existence, and this transformation wiU 
necessarily be evident in the Press. . • . If we are goíng to 
nationalise the banks, can we then tolérate the financial jour- 
nals? The oíd régime must die; that must be understood 
once and for all. • . ." Applause and angry críes. 

Karelin declared that the Tsay-ee-háh had no right to pass 
upon this important question, which should be left to a 
special committee. Again, passionately, he demanded that 
the Press be free. 

Then Lenin, calm, unemotional, bis forehead wrínkled, as 
he spoke slowly, choosíng his words ; each sentence f aUing like 
a hammer-blow. "The civil war is not yet finished ; the enemy 
is still with us; consequently it is impossible to abolish the 
measures of repression against the Press. 

"We Bolsheviki have always said that when we reached a 
positíon of power we would cióse the bourgeois press. To 
tolérate the bourgeois newspapers would mean to cease beiiig 
a Socialist. When one makes a Revolution, one cannot mark 
time; one must always go forward — or go back. He who 
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nonr taiks about the ^freedom of the Press' goes backward, and 
halts our headlong course toward Socíalism. 

"We have thrown off the yoke of capitalism, just as the 
first revolution threw off the yoke of Tsarism. If the first 
revólution had the right to suppress the Monarchist papera, 
then we have the right to suppress the bourgeois press. It is 
impossible to sepárate the question of the freedom of the 
Press from the other questions of the class struggle. We 
have promised to cióse these newspapers, and we shall do it. 
The immense majority of the people is with us ! 

"Now that the insurrection is over, we have absolutely 
no desire to suppress the papers of the other Socialist par- 
ties» except inasmuch as they appeal to armed insurrec- 
tion, or to disobedience to the Soviet Government. How- 
ever, we shall not permit them, under the pretence of free- 
dom of the Socialist press, to obtain, through the secret sup- 
port of the bourgeoisie, a monopoly of printing-presses, ink 
and paper. . . . These essentials must become the property 
pf the Soviet Government, and be apportioned, first of all, 
to the Socialist parties in strict proportion to their voting 
strength. . . .'* 

Then the vote. The resolution of Larin and the Left 
Socialist Revolutionaríes was defeated by 31 to SS ; the Lenin 
motion was carried by 84 to S4. Among the minority were 
the Bolsheviki Riazanov and Lozovsky, who declared that it 
was impossible for them to vote against any restriction on 
the freedom of the Press. 

Upon this the Left Socialist Revolutionaries declared they 
could no longer be responsible for what was being done, and 
withdrew from the Military Revolutionary Committee and all 
other positions of executive responsibility. 

Five members — ^Nogin, Rykov, Miliutin, Teodorovitch and 
Shiapnikov — resigned from the Council of People's Com- 
missars, declaring: 
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We are in favour of a Socialist Goveniment composed of all 
the parties in the Soviets. We consider that onlj the creation of 
Buch a Govenunent can possibly gaarantee the results of the heroic 
struggle of the working-class and the revolutionarj anny. Oat- 
side of that^ there remains only one way: the constitution of a 
purely Bolshevik Government by means of political terrorism. 
This last is the road taken by the Council of People's Commissars. 
We cannot and will not follow it. We see that this leads direetly 
to the elimination from political life of many proletarian organi- 
sations^ to the establishment of an irresponsible rég^me^ and to the 
destruction of the Revolution and the country. We cannot take 
the responsibility for such a policy^ and we renounce befcure the 
Tsay-te-hah our function as People's Commissars. 

Other Commissars, without resigning their positions, signed 
the declaration — ^Riazanov, Derbychev of the Press Department, 
Arbuzov, of the Government Printing^plant, Yureniev, of the 
Red Guard, Feodorov, of the Commissariat of Labour, and La- 
rin, secretary of the Sectíon of Elaboration of Decrees. 

At the same time Kameníev, Rykov, Miliutin, Zinoviev 
and Nogin resigned from the Central Committee of the Bol- 
shevik party, making public their reasons: 

. . . The constitution of such a Government (composed of eSi 
the parties of the Soviet) is indispensable to prevent a new flow 
of blood^ the coming famine^ the destruction of the Revolution by 
the Kaledinists, to assure the convocation of the Constituent As- 
sembly at the proper tíme^ and to apply effectively the progranune 
adopted by the Congress of Soviets. . . . 

We cannot accept the responsibility for the disastrous policy of 
the Central Committee^ carried on against the will of an enormous 
majority of the proletariat and the soldiers^ who are eager to see 
the rapid end of the bloodshed between the different political par- 
ties of the democracy. . . . We renounce our title as members of 
the Central Committee^ in order to be able to say openly our opin- 
ión to the masses of workers and soldiers. . . . 

We leave the Central Committee at the nioment of victory; we 
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cannot calmly look on while the policy of the chief s of the Central 
Committee leads toward the loss of the fruits of victory and the 
crushing of the proletariat. . . . 

The masses of the workers, the soldiers of the garríson, 
stirred restlessly, sending their idelegations to Smolny, to the 
Conference for Formation of the New Government, where the 
break in the ranks of the Bolsheviki caused the liveliest joy. 

But the answer of the Leninites was swift and ruthless. 
Shliapnikov and Teodorovitch submitted to party discipline 
and returned to their posts. Kameniev was stripped of his 
powers as president of the Tsay-ee-kah, and Sverdlov elected in 
his place. Zinoviev was deposed as pj^sident of the Petro- 
grad Soviet. On the morning of J:he 6th, Pravda contained 
a ferocious proclamation to the people of Russia, wrítten by 
Lenin, which was printed in hundreds of thousands of copies, 
posted on the walls everywhere, and distríbuted over the face 
of Russia. 

The second All-Russían Congress of Soviets gave the ma- 
jority to the Bolshevik party. Only a Government formed by this 
party can therefore be a Soviet Government. And it is known to 
all that the Central Committee of the Bolshevik party^ a f ew hours 
bef ore the formation of the new Government and before proposing 
the list of its members to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets^ in- 
vited to its meeting three of the most eminent members of the Left 
Socialist Revolutionary group^ comrades Kamkov^ Spiro and Kare- 
lin^ and asked th&m to particípate in the new Government. We 
regret infinitely that the invited comrades refused; we consider 
their refusal inadmissible for revolutionists and champions of the 
working-class ; we are wilíing at any time to include the Left So- 
cialist Revolutionaries in the Government; but we declare that^ as 
the party of the majority at the second All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, we are entitled and bound before the people to form a 
Government. • • • 

. . . Comrades! Several members of the Central Committee 
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of our party and the Council of People's Commissars^ Kameniev^ 
Zjnoviev, Nogin,. Rykov, Miliutin and a few others left yesterday, 
November 17th^ the Central Committee of our party^ and the last 
three^ the Council of People's Commissars. . . . 

The comrades who left us acted like deserters^ because they 
not only abandoned the posts entrusted to them^ but also disobeyed 
the direct instructions of the Central Committee of our party^ to 
the effect that they should await the decisions of the Petrograd and 
Moscow party organisations before retiring. We blame decisively 
such desertion. We are firmly convinced that all conscious work- 
ers^ soldíers and peasants^ belonging to our party or sympathising 
with it^ will also disapprove of the behaviour of the deserters. . . . 

Remember^ comrades^ that two of these deserters^ Kameniev and 
Zinoviev^ even before the uprising in Petrograd^ appeared as de- 
serters and strike-breakers^ by voting at the decisive meeting of 
the Central Committee^ October 23á, 1917^ against the insurree- 
tion; and even after the resolution passed by the Central Com- 
mittee, they continued their campaign at a meeting of the party 
workers. . . . But the great impulse of the masses^ the great hero- 
ism of millions of workers^ soldiers and peasants^ in Moscow^ Pet- 
rograd^ at the fronte in the trenches^ in the villages, pushed aside 
the deserters as a railway train scatters saw-dust. • . . 

Shame upon those who are of little faith^ who hesitate^ who 
doubt^ who allow themselves to be frightened by the bourgeoisie^ 
or who succumb before the cries of the latter's direct or indirect 
accomplices! There is not a shadow of hesitation in the masses 
of Petrograd, Moscow^ and the rest of Russia. . . . 

. • . We shall not submit to any ultimátums from small groups 
of intellectuals which are not followed by the masses^ which are 
PRAcncALLY ouly supported by Kornilovists^ Savinkovists^ yunhers, 
and so forth. . . . 

The response from the whole country was like a blast 
of hot storm. The insurgents never got a chance to "say 
openly their opinión to the masses of workers and soldiers." 
Upon the Tsay-ee-kah roUed in like breakers the fierce popular 
condemnatíon of the "deserters." For days Smolny was 
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thronged with angry delegations and committees, from the 
f ront, from the Volga, from the Petrograd faetones. **Why 
did they daré leave the Government? Were they paid by the 
bourgeoisie to destroy the Revolution? They must retum and 
submit to the decisions of the Central Committee !" 

Only in the Petrograd garrison was there still uncertainty. 
A great soldier meeting was held on November 24th, addressed 
by representatives of all the political parties. By a vast 
majoríty Lenin's policy was sustained, and the Left Socialist 
Revolutíonaries were told that they must enter the govem- 
ment. . . . See next page. 

The Mensheviki delivered a final ultimátum, demanding 
that all Ministers and yunkers be released, that aU newspapers 
be allowed fuU freedom, that the Red Guard be disarmed and 
the garrison put under command of the Duma. To this Smolny 
answered that all the Socialist Ministers and also all but a 
very few yunkers had been already set f ree, that aU newspapers 
were free except the bourgeois press, and that the Soviet would 
remain in command of the armed forces. . . . On the 19th the 
Conference to Form a New Government disbanded. and the 
opposition one by one slipped away to M oghilev, where, under 
the wing of the General StaíF, they continued to form Govern- 
ment after Government, until the end. . . . 

Meanwhile the Bolsheviki had been undermining the power 
of the VikzheL An appeal of the Petrograd Soviet to all 
raílway workers called upon them to forcé the Vikzhel to 
surrender its powers. On the ISth, the Tsay-ee-háh^ foUow- 
ing its procedure toward the peasants, called an All-Russian 
Congress of Railway Workers for December Ist; the Vikzhel 
immediately called its own Congress for two weeks later. On 
November 16th, the Vikzhel members took their seats in the 
Tsay-ee-kah, On the night of December 2d, at the opening ses- 
sion of the AU-Russian Congress of Railway Workers, the Tsay^ 
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Announcement, posted on the walls of Petrograd, oí the result oí a meeting oí 
reprcaentatÍTes of the garrison regiments, called to consider the question of forming a 
new Government. For translation see Appendix 6. 
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» ee-lcah formally offered the post of Commissar of Ways and 
Communications to the Vikzhel — which accepted. ... 

Having settled the question of power, the Bolsheviki tumed 
their attention to problems of practical administration. First 
of all the city, the country, the Army must be fed. Bands 
of sailors and Red Guards scoured the warehouses, the rail- 
way termináis, even the barges in the cañáis, unearthing and 
confiscating thousands of poods * of food held by prívate 
specnlators. Emissaries were sent to the provinces, where 
with the assistance of the Land Committees they seized the 
store-houses of the great grain-dealers. Expeditions of sailors, 
heavily armed, were sent out in groups of five thousand, to 
the South, to Siberia, with roving commissions to capture cities 
still held by the White Guards, establish order, and get food. 
Passenger traffic on the Trans-Siberian Railroad was sus- 
pended for two weeks, while thirteen trains, loaded with bolts 
of cloth and bars of iron assembled by the Factory-Shop Com- 
mittees, were sent out eastward, each in charge of a Commissar, 
to barter with the Siberian peasants for grain and pota- 
toes. . • • 

Kaledin being in possession of the coal-mines of the Don, 
the fuel question became urgent. Smolny shut off all electric 
lights in theatres, shops and restaurants, cut down the number 
of street cars, and confiscated the prívate stores of fíre-wood 
held by the fuel-dealers. . . . And when the factoríes of Petro- 
grad were about to cióse down for lack of coal, the sailors of 
the Baltic Fleet tumed oyer to the workers two hundred thou- 
sand poods from the bunkers of battle-ships. ... 

Tóward the end of November occurred the "wine-pog- 
roms ^ '' — looting of the wine-céllars — ^beginning with the plun- 
dering of the Winter Palace vaults. For days there were drun- 
ken soldiers on the streets. . . . In all this was evident the hand 
of the counter-revolutionists, who distríbuted among the regi- 
* A pood i8 thirty-six pounds. 
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ments plans showing the location of the stores oí liquor. The 
Commissars of Smolny began by pleading and arguiog, which 
did not stop the growiog dísorder» foUowed by pitched bat- 
tles between soldiers and Red Guards. . . • Finally the 
Military Revolutionary Committee sent out companies of 
sailors with machine-guns, who fired mercilessly upon the 
rioters, killing many; and by executive order the wíne-ceUars 
were invaded by Committees with hatchets, who smashed the 
bottles — or blew them up with dynamite. . . . 

Companies of Red Guards, disciplined and well-paid, were 
on duty at the headquarters of the Ward Soviets day and 
night, replacing the oíd Militia. In aU quarters of the city 
small elective Revolutionary Tribunals were set up by the 
workers and soldiers to deal with petty crime. . . . 

The great hotels, where the speculators stiU did a thriving 
business, were surrounded by Red Guards, and the speculators 
thrown into jail.® ... 

Alert and suspicious, the working-class of the city con- 
stituted itself a vast spy system, through the servants prying 
into bourgeois households, and reporting all Information to 
the Military Revolutionary Committee, which struck with an 
iron hand, unceasing. In this way was discovered the Mon- 
archist plot led by former Duma-member Purishkevitch and a 
group of nobles and officers, who had planned an officers' up- 
rising, and had written a letter inviting Ealedin to Petro- 
grad.^ . . . In this way was unearthed the conspiracy of 
the Petrograd Cadets, who were sending money and recruits 
to Kaledin. . . . 

Neratov, f rightened at the outburst of popular fury pro- 
voked by his flight, retumed and surrendered the Secret 
Treaties to Trotzky, who began their publication in Pravda, 
scandalising the world. . . . 

The restrictions on the Press were increased by a decree ^^ 
making advertisements a monopoly of the oficial Govera- 
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Bolshevik order. A proclamation oí the Committee to Fi^ht against Pogroms, 
attached to the Petrograd Soviet. Por translation see Appendix ix. 
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ment newspaper. At this all the other papers suspended puUica- 
tion as a protest, or disobejed the law and were closed. . • . 
Only three weeks later did they finally submit. 

Still the strike of the Ministries went on, still the sabotage 
of the oíd oficiáis, the stoppage of normal economic life. 
Behind Smolnj was only thé will of the vast, unorganised 
popular masses; and with them the Council of People's Com- 
missars dealt, directing revolutionary mass-action against its 
enemies. In eloquent proclamations,^^ couched in simple words 
and spread over Russia, Lenin explained the Revolution, urged 
the people to take the power into their own hands, by forcé to 
break down the resistance of the propertied classes, by forcé 
to take over the institutions of Government. Revolutionary 
order. Revolutionary discipline! Stríct accounting and 
control! No strikes! No loafing! 

On the 20th of November the Military Revolutionary 
Committee issued a waming: 

The rich classes oppose the power of the Soviets — ^the Govern- 
ment of workers^ soldiers and peasants. Their sympathisers halt 
the work of the employees of the Government and the Dmna^ incite 
strikes in the banks^ try to interrupt communication by ihe rail- 
ways^ the post and the telegraph. . . . 

We wam them that they are playing with fire. The country 
and the Army are threatened with famine. To fight against it^ the 
regular functioning of all services is indispensable. The Workers' 
and Peasants' Government is taking every measure to assure the 
country and the Army all that is necessary. Opposition to these 
measu]:es is a crime against the People. We wam ihe rich classes 
and their sympathisers that^ if they do not cease their sabotage and 
their provocation in halting the transportation of food^ they will 
be the first to suffer. They will be deprived of the right of re- 
ceiving food. All the reserves which they possess will be requi- 
sitioned. The property of the principal crimináis will be confis- 
cated. 

We have done our duty in waming those who play with fire. 
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imá — . 



.«^ AÍ.'^pL^JÍi Pet^^^^íad Soviet, the Petrograd.Council o£ Pro£«Mdonal Unions, 
and tlie Fetropad Council of Factory Shop Committee*, to the Workers o£ Petro- 
grad, urging them to work hard and not to strike. For translation see Appendix 13. 
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We Are convinced that in case decisive measuresr become neces- 
sary^ we shall be solidly supported by all workers^ soldiers^ and 
peasants. 

On the 22d of November the walls of the city were placarded 
with a sheet headed **extraordinary communication" : 

The Council of People's Commissars has received an urgent 
telegram from the Staff of the Northern Front. . . • 

"There must be no further delay; do not let the Army die of 
hunger ; the armies of the Northern Front have not received a crust 
of bread now f or several days^ and in two or three days ihey will 
not have any more biscuits — ^which are being doled ont to them 
from reserve siij^plies until now never touched. . • . Already dele- 
gates from all parts of the Front are talking of a necessary re- 
moval of part of the Army to the rear^ f oreseeing that in a f ew 
days there will be headlong flight of the soldiers^ dying from hun- 
ger^ ravaged by the three years' war in the trenches^ sick^ insuffi- 
ciently clothed^ bare-footed^ driven mad by superhuman misery/* 

The Military Revolutionary Committee brings this to the notíce 
of the Petrograd garrison and the workers of Petrograd. The sit- 
uation at the Front demands the most nrgent and decisive measures. 
. . . Meanwhile the higher functionaries of the Government insti- 
tutions^ banks^ railroads^ post and telegraph^ are on strike and 
impeding the work of the Government in supplying the Front with 
provisions. . . . Each hour of delay may cost the life of thousands 
of soldiers. The counter-revolutionary functionaries are ihe most 
dishonest crimináis toward their hungry and dying brethren on the 
Front. . . . 

The Military Revolutionary Committee oives thess crimi- 
NAiiS A LAST wARNiNo. In cvcnt of thc Icast resistance or oppo- 
sition on their part^ the harshness of the measures which will be 
adopted against them will correspond to the seriousness of their 
crime. . . . 

The masses of workers and soldiers responded by a savage 
tremor of rage, which swept all Russia. In the capital the 
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Government and bank employees got out hundreds of proclama- 
tions and appeals,^^ protesting, defendíng themselves, such as 
this one: 

TO THE ATTBNTION OF ALL CITIZENS. 

THE STATE BANK IS CLOSEd! 

WHY? 

Because the violence exercised by the Bolsheviki against the 
State Bank has made it impossible for us to work. The first act 
o£ the People's Commissars was to demand ten million rubles^ 
and on November 27th thet demanded twentt-five millions^ 
'without any indication as to where this money was to go. 

. . . We fimctionaries cannot take párt in plundering the peo- 
ple's property. We stopped work. 

CiTizENS ! The money in the State Bank is yours^ the people's 
money^ acquired by your labour^ your sweat and blood. Citizens ! 
Save the people's property from robbery, and us from violence, 
and we shall immediately resume work. 

Employees of the State Bank. 

From the Ministry of Supplies, the Ministry of Finance, 
from the Special Supply Committee, declarations that the 
Military Revol|ution€try Committee made it impossible for 
the employees to work, appeals to the population to support 
them against Smolny. . • . But the dominant worker and sol- 
dier did not believe them; it was firmly fixed in the popular 
mind that the employees were sabotaging, starving the Army, 
starving the people, . . . In the long bread Unes, which as 
formerly stood in the iron winter streets, it was not the Gov- 
ernment which was blamed, as it had been under Kerensky, but 
the tchinovnikif the sabotageurs ; for the Government was their 
Gk)vermnent, their Soviets — and the functionaries of the Minis- 
tries were against it. . . . 

At the centre of all this opposition was the Duma, and 
its militant organ, the Committee for Salvation, protesting 
against all the decrees of the Council of People's Commissars, 
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Toting again and again not to recognise the Soviet GrOTem- 
ment, openly cooperating with the new counter-revolutionary 
"Govemments" set up at Moghilev. . • . On the 17th of No- 
yember, for example, the Committee for Salvation addressed 
'^all Municipal Govemments, Zemstvos, and all democratic and 
revolutionarj organisations of peasants, workers, soldiers and 
other citizens," in these words : 

Do not recognise the Govemment of the Bolsheviki^ and strag- 
gle against it. 

Fonn local Committees for Saliration of Country and Revola- 
tion, who will nnite all democratic forces^ so as to aid the All- 
Russian Committee for Salvation in the tasks which it has set 
itself. . . . 

Meanwhile the elections for the Constítuent Assembly in 
Petrograd^^ gave an enormous plurality to the Bolsheviki; 
so that even the Mensheviki Internationalists pointed out that 
the Duma ought to be re-elected, as it no longer Tepresented 
the political composition of the Petrograd population. . . . 
At the same tin)e floods of resolutions f rom workers' organisa- 
tions, from militarj units, even from the peasánts in the sur- 
rounding countrj, poured in upon the Duma, calling it 
"counter-revolutionary, Kornilovitz," and demanding that it 
resign. The last days of the Duma were stormy with the 
bitter demands of the Municipal workers for decent living 
wages, and the threat of strikes. . . . 

On the 23d a formal decree of the Military Revolutionary 
Committee dissolved the Committee for Salvation. On the 
29th, the Council of People's Commissars ordered the dissolu- 
tion and re-election of the Petrograd City Duma: 

In view of the fact that the Central Duma of Petrograd^ 
dected September 2á, . . . has defínitely lost the right to repre- 
sent the population of Petrograd^ being in complete disaccord 
with its state of mind and its aspirations . . . and in view of tkc 
fact that the personnel of the Duma majority^ although having 
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lost all political following^ continúes to make use of its preroga- 
tives to resist in a counter-revolutíonary manner the will of the 
\rorkers^ soldiers and peasants^ to sabotage and obstruct the nor- 
mal work of the Government — the Council of People's Commissars 
considers it its duty to invite the population of the capital to pro- 
nonnce judgment on the policy of the organ of Municipal autonomy. 
To this end the Council of People's Commissars resolves: 

(1) To dissolve the Municipal Duma; the dissolution to take 
effect November 80th, 1917. 

(2) All functionaries elected or appointed by the present 
IDuma shall remain at their posts and fulfil the duties confided to 
them^ until their places shall be fiUed by representatives of the new 
Duma. 

(3)' All Municipal ~ employees shall continué to fulfil their 
duties; those who leave the service of their own accord shall be 
considered discharged. 

(4) The new elections for the Municipal Dmua of Petrograd 
are fixed for December dth^ 1917. • • • 

(5) The Municipal Duma of Petrograd shall meet December 
llth, 1917, at two o'clock. 

(6) Those who disobey this decree, as well as those who in- 
tentionally harm or destroy the property of the Municipality, shall 
be immediately arrested and brought before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunals. • . • 

The Duma met defiantly, passing resolutions to the effect 
that it would ^^defend its position to the last drop of its 
blood," and appealing desperately to the population to save 
their **own elected City Government.'* But the population 
remained indifferent or hostile. On the Slst Mayor Schreider 
^nd several members were arrested, interrogated, and released. 
(.^That day and the next the Duma continued to meet, inter- 
rupted frequently by Red Guards and sailors, who politely 
requested the assembly to disperse. At the meeting of De- 
cember Sd, an officer and some sailors entered the Nicolai 
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Hall while a member was speaking, and ordered the members 
to leave, or forcé would be used. They did so, protesting to 
the last, but fibaally '^ceding to violence." 

The new Duma, which was elected ten days later, and for 
which the ^'Modérate'' Socialists refused to vote, was almost 
entirely Bolshevik. . . • 

There remained several centres oí dangerous opposition, 
such as the ^^republics" oí Ukraine and Finland, which were 
showing definitely anti-Soviet tendencies. Both at Hels- 
ingfors and at Kiev the Govemments were gathering troops 
which could be depended upon, and enteríng'upon campaigns 
of crushing Bolshevism, and of disarming and expelling Rus- 
sian troops. The Ukrainean Rada hacT taken command of 
all southem Russia, and was fumishing Kaledin reinforce- 
ments and supplies. Both Finland and Ukraine were beginning 
secret negotiations with the Germans, and were promptly rec- 
ognised by the Allied Govemments, which loaned them huge 
sums of money, joining with the propertied classes to 
créate counter-revolutionary centres of attack upon Soviet 
Russia. In the end, when Bolshevism had conquered in both 
these countries, the defeated bourgeoisie called in the Grermans 
to restore them to power. . . . 

But the most formidable menace to the Soviet Gh)vemment 
was intemal and two-headed — ^the Kaledin movement, and the 
Staff at Moghilev, where General Dukhonin had assumed 
command. 

The ubiquitous Muraviov was appointed commander of 
the war against the Cossacks, and a Red Army was recruited 
from among the factory workers. Hundreds of propagandista 
were sent to the Don. The Council of People's Commissars 
issued a proclamation to the Cossacks,^^ explaining what the 
Soviet Government was, how the propertied classes, the ickin- 
ozmíki^ landlords, bankers and their allies, the Cossack princes, 
land-owners and Generáis, were trying to destroy the Revolu- 
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translation see Appendix 17. 
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tion, and prevent the confi«cAtion of their wealth by the 
people. 

On November 27th a committee of Cossacks carne to Smolny 
to see Troizky and Lenin. They demanded if it were true 
that the Soviet Goyemment did not intend to divide the 
Cossack lands among the peasants of Great Russia? '^o,'' 
answered Trotzky. The Cossacks deliberated for a while. 
**Well,*' they asked, "does the Soviet Government intend to 
confiscate the estates of our great Cossack land-owners and 
divide them among the working Cossacks?" To this Lenin 
replied. "That,*' he said, **is for you to do. We shall support 
the working Cossacks in all their actions. • . . The best way 
to begin is to form Cossack Soviets; you will be given repre- 
sentation in the Tsay^ee-kák^ and then it will be ffowr Govern- 
ment, too. . . .'* 

The Cossacks departed, thinking hard. Two weeks later 
General Kaledin received a deputation from his troops. **Will 
you," they asked, ^^promise to divide the great estates of the 
Cossack landlords among the working Cossacks?'' 

"Only over my dead body," responded Kaledin. A month 
later, seeing his army melt away before his eyes, Kaledin 
blew out his brains. And the Cossack movement was no 
more. • • • 

Meanwhile at Moghilev were gathered the oíd Tsaíf-ee-kak 
the "modérate" Socialist leaders — from Avksentiev to Tcher- 
nov — the active chiefs of the oíd Army Commíttees, and the 
reactionary officers. The StaíF steadíly refused to recognise 
the Council of People's Commissars. It had united about it 
the Death Battalions, the Knights of St. George, and the 
Cossacks of the Front, and was in cióse and secret touch with 
the AUied military attachés, and with the Kaledin movement 
and the Ukrainean Rada. . . • 

The Allied Govemments had made no reply to the Peace 
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decree of November 8th, in which the Congress of Soviets 
had asked for a general annistice. 

On Noyember SOth Trotzky addressed a note to the Allied 
Ambassadors :^^ 

I have the honour to inform you^ Mr. Ambassador^ that the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets . . . on November 8th constituted 
a new Government of the Russian Republic^ in the form of the 
Conncil of People's Commissars. The President of this Govern- 
ment is Vladimir Ilyitch Lenin. The direction of Foreign AfPairs 
has been entmsted to me^ as People's Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs. • . . 

In drawing your attention to the tezt^ approved by the AIl- 
Rnssian Congress, of the proposition for an armistice and a demo- 
cratic peace without annexations or indemnities, based on the right 
of self-determination of peoples, I have the honour to request you to 
consider that document as a formal proposal of an immediate armis- 
tice on all f ronts, and the opening of immediate peace negotiations ; 
a proposal which the authorised Government of the Russian Repub- 
lic addresses at the same time to all the belligerent peoples and 
their Govemments. 

Picase accept, Mr. Ambassador, the profound assurance of the 
esteem of the Soviet Government toward your people, who cannot 
but wish for peace, like all the other peoples ezhausted and drained 
by this unexampled butchery. . . . 

The same night the Council of People's Commissars tele- 
grapheid to General Dukhonin: 

. . . The Council of People's Commissars considers ít indis- 
pensable without delay to make a formal proposal of armistice to 
all the powers, both enemy and Allied. A declaration conforming 
to this decisión has been sent by the Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs to the representatives of the Allied powers at Petrograd. 

The Council of People's Commissars orders you, Citizen Com- 
mander, . . . to propose to the enemy military authorities imme- 
dlately to cease hostilities, and enter into negotiations for peace. 
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In charging 70a with the conduct of these preliminary pourparlers, 
the Coimcil of People's Commissars orders you: 

1. To infonn the Coimcil bj direct wire immediately of any 
and all steps in the ponrparlers with the representatives of the 
enemj armies. 

2. Not to sign the act of armistice ontil it has been passed 
npon bj the Council of People's Commissars. 

The Allied Ambassadors received Trotzky's note with con- 
temptuous silence, accompanied by anonymous interviews in 
the newspapers, full of spite and ridiciile. The order to 
Dukhonin was characterised openly as an act of treason. • . • 

As for Dukhonin, he gaye no sign. On the nigfat of 
November 22nd he was communicated with by telephone, and 
asked if he intended to obey the order. Dukhonin answered 
that he could not, unless it emanated from ^^a Government 
sustained by the Army and the country." 

By telegraph he was immediately dismissed from the 
post of Supreme Commander, and Erylenko appointed in his 
Pflace. Following his tactics of appealing to the masses, 
Lenin sent a radio to all regimental, divisional and corps 
Committees, to all soldiers and saílors of the Army and the 
Fleet, acquainting them with Dukhonin's refusal, and order- 
ing that ^Hhe regiments on the f ront shall elect delegates to 
begin negotiations with the enemy detachments opposite their 
positions. . • ." 

On the SSd, the military attachés of the Allied nations, 
acting on instructions from their Govemments, presented a 
note to Dukhonin, in which he was solemnly warned not 
to ^Molate the conditions of the treaties concluded between the 
Powers of the Entente." The note went on to say that if a 
sepárate armistice with Germany were concluded, that act 
^Vould result in the most serious consequences" to Russia. 
This communication Dukhonin at once sent out to all the 
soldiers' Committees. • . . 
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Nezt moming Trotzky made another appeal to the 
troops, characterísing the note of the AUied representatiyes 
as a flagrant interference in the íntemal aíFairs of Russia, 
and a bald attempt ^Ho forcé by threats the Russían Army 
and the Russian people to continué the war in execution 
of the treaties concluded by the Tsar. • • /' 

From Smolny poured out proclamation after proclama- 
tion/^ denouncing Dukhonin and the counter-revplutionary 
officers about him, denouncing the reactionary politicians 
^athered at Moghilev, rousing, from one end of the thousand- 
mile Front to the other, millions of angry, suspicious soldiers. 
And at the same time Krylenko, accompanied by three detach- 
ments of fanatical sailors, set out for the Stavka, breathing 
threats of vengeance,^® and received by the soldiers everywhere 
with tremendous ovations — a triiunphal progress. The Cen- 
tral Army Committee issued a declaration in favour of Duk- 
honin; and at once ten thousand troops moved upon Mog- 
hilev. . • • 

On December 2d the garrison of Mogfailev rose and seized 
the city, arresting Dukhonin and the Army Committee, and 
going out with victorious red banners to meet the new Supreme 
Commander. Krylenko entered Moghilev next moming, to 
find a howling mob gathered about the railway-car in which 
Dukhonin had been imprisoned. Krylenko made a speech in 
which he implored the soldiers not to harm Dukhonin, as he 
was to be taken to Petrograd and judged by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. When he had finished, suddenly Dukhonin him- 
self appeared at the window, as if to address the throng. 
But with a savage roar the people rushed the car, and falling 
upon the oíd General, dragged him out and beat him to death 
on the platform. • . • 

So ended the revolt of the Stavka. • • • 

Immensely strengthened by the coUapse of the last im- 
portant strongfaold of hostile military power in Russia, the 
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Soviet GoYeminent began with confidence the organisation of 
the state. Many of the oíd f unctionaries flocked to its banner, 
and many members of other parties entered the Government 
service. The financially ambitious, however, were checked by 
the decree on Salaries of Government Employees, fixing the 
salaries of the People's Commissars — ^the highest — at five hun-* 
dred rubíes (about fifty dollars) a month. . • . The strike of 
Government Employees, led by the Union of Unions, coUapsed, 
deserted by the financial and commercial interests which had 
been backing it. The bank clerks retumed to their jobs. . . . 

With the decree on the Nationalisation of Banks, the 
formation of the Supreme Council of People's Economy, the 
putting into practical operation of the Land decree in the 
villages, the democratic reorganisation of the Army, and the 
sweeping changes in all branches of the Government and of Ufe, 
— with all these, effective only by the will of the masses of 
workers, soldiers and peasants, slowly began, with many mis- 
takes and hitches, the moulding of proletarian Russia. 

Not by compromise with the propertied classes, or with 
the other political leaders ; not by conciliating the oíd Govem* 
ment mechanism, did the Bolsheviki conquer the power. Ñor 
by the organized violence of a small clique. If the masses all 
over Russia had not been ready for insurrection it must have 
failed. The only reason for Bolshevik success lay in their acccnn- 
plishing the vast and simple desires of the most profound 
strata of the people, calling them to the work of tearing down 
and destroying the oíd, and afterward, in the smoke of f alling 
ruins, cooperating with them to erect the frame-work of the 
new. • • • 
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It was on November 18th that the snow carne. In the 
moming we woke to window-ledges heaped white, and snow- 
flakes falling so whírling thick that it was impossible to see 
ten f eet ahead. The mud was gone ; ín a twinkling the gloomy 
city became white, dazzling. The droshki with their padded 
coachmen turaed into sleighs, bounding along the uneven 
street at headlong speed, their drívers' beards stiff and fro- 
zen. • . . In spite of Revolution, all Russia plunging dizzily 
into the nnknown and terrible future, joy swept the city with 
the coming of the snow. Everybody was smiling; people ran 
into the streets, holding out their arms to the soft, falling 
flakes, laughing. Hidden was all the greyness ; only the gold 
and coloured spires and cupolas, with heightened barbarie 
splendour, gleamed through the white snow. 

Even the sun carne out, palé and watery, at noon. The 
colds and rheumatism of the rainy months vanished. The Ufe 
of the city grew gay, and the very Revolntion ran swifter. • . . 

I sat one evening in a traktir — a kind of lower-class inn 
— across the street from the gates of Smolny; a low-ceilinged, 
loud place called "Únele Tom's Catin,*' much frequented by 
Red Guards. They crowded it now, packed cióse around the 
little tables with their dirty table-cloths and enormous china 
tea-pots, filling the place with foul cigarette-smoke, while the 
harassed waiters ran about crying **Seicha8sl Seichasst In 
a minute! Right away!" 

In one comer sat a man in the uniform of a captain, 
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addressing the assembly, which jnterrupted him at every few 
words. 

*^ou are no better than murderers !'' he críecL ^^Shoot- 
ing down your Russian brothers on the streets ?* 

^^When did we do that?" asked a worker. 

^^ast Sunday you did it, when the yunker^ ^ 

'*WeIl, didn't they shoot us?" One man exhibited his arm 
in a sling. ^^Haven't I got something to remember them by» 
the devüs?" 

The captain shouted at the top of his voice. ^^ou should 
remain neutral! You should remain neutral! Who are you 
to destroy the legal Grovemment? Who is Lenin? A Ger- 
mán ••• 

**Who are you? A counter^revolutionist ! A provocatorP* 
they bellowed at him. 

When he could make himself heard the captain stood up. 
"AU right!" said he. **You cali yourselves the people of 
Russia* But you're not the people of Russia. The petuanU 
are the people of Russia. Wait until the peasants ^ 

**Ye8," they cried, **wait until the peasants speak. We 
know what the peasants will say. • • • Aren't they working- 
men like ourselves?'' 

In the long run, every thing depended upon the peasants. 
While the peasants had been politically backward, stül they 
had their own peculiar ideas, and they constituted more than 
eighty per cent of the people of Russia. The Bolsheviki had 
a comparatively small f oUowing among the peasants ; and a per- 
manent dictatorship of Russia by the industrial workers was im- 
possible. • • • The traditional peasant party was the SociaUst 
Revolutionary party; of all the parties now supporting the 
Soviet Government, the Left Socialist Revolutionaries were 
the logical inherítors of peasant leadership— and the Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries, who were at the mercy of the organ- 
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ised city proletaríat, desperately needed the backing of the 
peasants. . • . 

Meanwhíle Smolny had not neglected the peasants, After 
the Land decree, one of the first actíons of the new Tsatf-ee-kah 
had been to cali a Congress of Peasants, over the head of the 
Executive Committee of the Peasants' Soviets. A few days 
later was issued detailed Regulatíons for the Volost (Township) 
Land Commíttees, followed by Lenin's "Instruction to Peas- 
ants/' ^ which explained the Bolshevik revolution and the new 
Goyernment in simple terms ; and on November 16th, Lenin and 
Miliutin published the ^'Instructions to Provincial Emissaries," 
of whom thousands were sent by the Soviet Government into 
the villages. 

1. Upon his arrival in the province to which he is accred- 
ited^ the emissary should cali a joint meeting of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committees of the Soviets of Workers'^ Soldiers' and Peas- 
ants' Deputies^ to whom he should make a report on the agrarian 
laws^ and then demand that a joint plenary session of the Soviets 
be summoned. . . • 

2. He must stady the aspeéis of the agrarian problem in the 
province. 

a. Has the land-owners' property been taken over, and if soj 
in what districts? 

b. Who administers the confiscated land — the former proprie- 
tor, or the Land Committees? 

c. What has been done with the agricultaral machinery and 
with the f arm-animals ? 

S, Has the gromid cultivated by the peasants been augmented? 

4. How much and in what respect does the amomit of land 
now under cultivation difPer f rom the amomit fixed by the Gov- 
ernment as an average mínimum? 

5. The emissary must insist that^ after the peasants have 

received the land^ it is imperative that they increase the amount 

of cultivated land as quickly as possible^ and that they hasten the 

^ References in this chapter refer to the Appendiz to Chapter XIL Sea 
page 37L 
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sending of grain to the dtíes^ as the onlj means of avoiding f amine. 

6. What are the measnres projected or put into effect for 
the tranafer of laad from the land-owners to the Land Commit- 
tees and similar bodies appointed by the Soviets? 

?• It is desirable that agricaltural properties well appointed 
and well organised should be administered bj Soviets composed 
of the regalar employees of those properties^ nnder the direction 
of competent agricultnral scientists. 

AU through the villages a ferment of change was going 
on, caused not only by the electrifying action of the Land 
decree, but also by thousands of revolutionary-minded peasant- 
soldiers retuming from the front. . • • These men, especially, 
welcomed the cali to a Congress of Peasants. 

Like the oíd Tsay^ee-háh m the matter of the second Con- 
gress of Workers' and Soldiers' Soviets, the Executive Commit- 
tee tried ta prevent the Peasant Congress sunmioned by Smolny. 
And like the oíd Tsay^ee-háh^ finding its resistanee futile, the 
Executive Committee sent frantic telegrams ordering the elec- 
tion of Conservative delegates. Word was even spread among the 
peasants that the Congress would meet at Moghilev, and 
some delegates went there; but by November S3d about four 
hundred had gathered in Petrograd, and the party caucuses 
had begun. . • . 

The first session took place in the Alexander HaE of the 
Duma building, and the first vote showed that more than half 
of all the delegates were Left Socialist Revolutionaries, while 
the Bolsheviki controUed a bare fifth, the conservative Social- 
ist Revolutionaries a quarter, and all the rest were united only 
in their opposition to the oíd Executive Committee, dominated 
by Avksentiev, Tchaikovsky and Peshekhonov. . • . 

The great hall was jammed with people and shaken with 
continual clamour; deep, stubbom bittemess divided the 
delegates into angry groups. To the right was a sprinkling 
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of officers' epaulettes, and the patríarchal, bearded faces of 
tlie older, more substantial peasants ; in the centre were a few 
peasants, non-commissioned afficers, and some soldiers ; and on 
the left almost all the delegates wore the uniforms of common 
soldiers. These last were the young generation, nrho had 
been serving in the army. . . . The galleries were thronged 
with workers — ^who, in Russia, still remember their peasant 
origln. . . . 

Unlike the oíd Tsay-ee-háh^ the Executive Committee, in 
opening the session, did not recognise the Congress as oíBcial ; 
the official Congress was called f or December ISth ; amid a hur- 
ricane of applause and angry cries, the speaker declared that 
this gathering was merely "Extraordinary Conference**. . . . 
But the "Extraordinary Conference*' soon showed its attitude 
toward the Executive Committee by electing as presiding officer 
María Spirídonova, leader of the Left Socialist Revalution- 
aríes. 

Most of the first day was taken up by a violent debate as 
to whether the representatives of Volost Soviets should be 
seated, or only delegates from the Provincial bodies ; and just 
as in the Workers' and Soldiers' Congress, an overwhelming 
majoríty declared in favour of the widest possible representa- 
tion. Whereupon the oíd Executive Committee left the 
hall. ... 

Almost immediately it was evident that most of the dele- 
gates were hostile to the Government of the People's Commis- 
sars. * Zinoviev, attempting to speak for the Bolsheviki, was 
hooted down, and as he left the platform, amid laughter, there 
were críes, "There's how a People's Commissar sits ín a mud- 
puddle !" 

"We Left Socialist Revolutionaríes refuse," críed Nazaríev, 
a delégate from the Provinces, "to recognise this so-called 
Workers' and Peasants* Government until the peasants are 
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represented in it. At present it is nothing but a dictator- 
ahip of the workers. • • • We inaist upon the formation of a á 
new Grovenunent which wiU represent the entire democracy !" 

The reactionary delegates shrewdly fostered this feeling, 
declaringí in the face of protests from the Bolshevik benches, 
that the Council of Feople's Commissars intended either to 
control the Congress or dissolve it by forcé of arms — an 
announcement which was received by the peasants with barsts 
of f ury. . . • 

On the third day Lenin suddenly mounted the tribiine; for 
ten minutes the room went mad. ^Vown with him!" they 
shrieked. ^We will not listen to any of your Feople's Commis- 
sars! We don't recognise your Government P* 

Lenin stood there quite cahnly, gripping the desk with 
both hands, his little eyes thoughtfuUy surveying the tumult 
beneath. Finally, ezcept for the right side of the hall, the 
demonstration wore itself out somewhat, 

'^I do not come here as a member of the Council of 
People's Commissars/' said Lenin, and waited again for the 
noise to subside, *^but as a member of the Bolshevik f action, 
duly elected to this Congress." And he held his credentials 
up so that all might see them. 

^^However/' he went on, in an unmoved voice, ^^nobody 
will deny that the present Government of Russia has been 
formed by the Bolshevik party — *' he had to wait a moment, 
^^so that for all purposes it is the same thing. . . •" Here the 
right benches broke into deaf ening clamour, but the centre and 
left were curious, and compelled silence. 

Lenin's argument was simple. ^^Tell me f rankly, you peas- 
ants, to whom we have given the lands of the pomieshtchUei; do 
you want now to prevent the workers from getting control of 
industry? This is class war. The pomiethtehiki of course 
oppose the peasants, and the manufacturera oppose the work- 
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ers* Are you going to allow the ranks oí the proletariat to 
be divíded? Which aide will you be on? 

"We, the Bolsheviki, are the party of the proletaríat — of 
the peasant proletaríat as well as the industrial proletaríat. 
We, the Bolsheviki) are the protectors of the Soviets — of the 
Peasants' Soviets as well as those of the Workers and Sol- 
diers. The present Government is a Government of Soviets; 
we have not only invited the Peasants' Soviets to join that 
Govemmoity but we have also invited representatives of the 
Left Socialist Revolutionaries to enter the Council of People's 
Commissars. • • • 

"The Soviets are the most perfect represen,tatives of the 
people — of the workers in the faetones and mines, of the 
workers in the fields. Anybody who attempts to destroy the 
Soviets is guilty of an anti-democratic and counter-revolu- 
tionary act. And I serve notice here on you, comrades Right 
Socialist Revolutionaries — ^and on you, Messrs. Cadets — ^that 
if the Constituent Assembly attempts to destroy the Soviets, 
we shall not pennit the Constituent Assembly to do this 
thingP' 

On the aftemoon of November 25th Tchemov arrived in 
hot haste from Moghilev, summoned by the Ezeoutive Com- 
mittee. Only two months before considered an extreme revo- 
lutionist, and very popular with the peasants, he was now 
called to cheek the dángerous drift of the Congress toward 
the Left. Upon bis arrival Tchernov was arrested and taken 
to Smolny» where, after a short conversation, he was re* 
leased. 

His first act was to bitterly rebuke the Executive Com«- 
mittee for leaving the Congress. They agreed to retum, and 
Tchernov entered the hall, welcomed with great applause by 
the majoríty, and the hoots and jeers of the Bolsheviki. 

'^Comrades! I have been away. I participated in the 
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Conference oí the Twelfth-Army on the question oí calling 
a Congress oí all the Peasant delégales oí the armies oí the 
Western Front, and I know very little about the insurrection 
which occurred here ** 

Zinoviev rose in his seat, and shouted, *^es, you were 
away — for a few minutes !*' Fearful tumult. Cries, *T>own 
with the Bolsheyiki P' 

Tchemoy continued. ^^The accusation that I helped lead 
an army on Fetrograd has no f oundation, and is entirely f alse. 
Where does such an accusation come from? Show me the 
source !" 

, Zinoviev: **Izviestia and Dielo Naroda — ^your own paper 
— that's where it comes fromP' 

Tchemoy's wide face, with the small eyes, waving hair and 
greyish beard, became red with wrath, but he controUed him- 
self and went on. ^^I repeat, I know practically nothing cübout 
what has happened here, and I did not lead any army except 
this army, (he pointed to the peasant delegates), which I am 
largely responsible for bringing here !" Laughter, and shouts 
of "Bravo!'» 

<^pon my retum I visited Smoiny. No such accusation 
was made against me there. • . . After a bríef conyersation 
I left — and that's all! Let any one present make such an 
accusation !" 

An uproar followed, in, which the Bolsheviki and some of 
the Left Socialist Revolutionaries were on their feet all at 
once, shaking their fists and yelling, and the rest of the assem- 
bly tried to yell them down. 

"This is an outrage, not a session!'' cried Tchernov, and 
he left the hall; the meeting was adjoumed beqause of the 
noise and disorder. • • • 

Meanwhile, the question of the status of the Executive 
Committee was agitating all minds. By declaring the assem- 
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bly "Extraordínary Conference," it had been planned to block 
the reelection of the Executíve Commíttee. But this worked 
both ways; the Left Socialist Revolutionists decided that if 
the Congress had no power over the Executive Committee, then 
the Executive Committee had no poweir over the Congress. 
On November 26th the assembly resolved that the powers of 
the Executive Committee be assumed by the Extraordinary 
Conference, in which only members of the Executive who had 
been elected as delegates might vote. . . . 

The next day, in spite of the bitter opposition of the 
Bol§heviki, the resolution was amended to give all the members 
of -the Executive Committee, whether elected as delegates or 
not, voice and vote in the assembly. 

On the 27th occurred the debate on the Land question, 
which revealed the diíFerences between the agrarian programme 
of the Bolsheviki and the Left Socialist Revolutionaries. 

Kolchinsky, for the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, outlined 
the history of the Land question during the Revolution. The 
íirst Congress of Peasants' Soviets, he said, had voted a precise 
and formal resolution in favour of putting the landed estates 
immediately into the hands of the Land Committees. But the 
directors of the Revolution, and the bourgeois in the Govern- 
ment, had insisted that the question could not be solved until 
the Constituent Assembly met. . . . The second period of the 
Revolution, the period of "compromise," was signalled by the 
entrance of Tchemov into the Cabinet. The peasants were 
convinced that now the practical solution of the Land question 
would begin; but in spite of the impera tive decisión of the 
first Peasant Congress, the reactionaries and conciliators in 
the Executive Committee had prevented any action. This 
policy provoked a series of agrarian disorders, which appeared 
as the natural expression of impatience and thwarted energy 
on the part of the peasants. The peasants understood the 
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exact meaning of the Revolutíon — they tried to tum words 
into actíon. • • • 

^^he recent events," said the orator, ^do not indícate a 
simple ríot, or a ^Bolshevik adventure/ but on the contrary, 
a real popular rising, which has been greeted with sympathy 
by the whole country. • . • 

''The Bolsheyiki in general took the correct attitude 
toward the Land question; but in recommending that the 
peasants seize the land by forcé, they committed a profound 
ervor. • • . From the first days, the Bolsheviki declared that 
the peasants should take over the land ^by revolutionary mass- 
actíon.' Thís is nothíng but a^archy ; the land can be taken 
over in an organised manner. • • . For the Bolsheviki it was 
ímportant that the problema of the Revolutíon should be 
solved in the quickest possible manner — ^but the Bolsheviki 
were not interested in how these problema were to be solved. . . . 

''The Land decree of the Congress of Soviets is identical 
in its fundamentáis with the decisions of the first Peasánts' 
Congress. Why then did not the new Government follow the 
tactics outlined by that Congress? Because the Council of 
People's Commissars wanted to basten the settlement of the 
Land question, so that the Constituent Assembly would have 
nothíng to do. • • • 

"But also the Government saw that it was necessary to 
adopt practica] measures, so wíthout further reflection, it 
adopted the Regulations for Land Committees, thus creating 
a strange situation; for the Council of People's Commissars 
abolished prívate property in land, but the Regulations 
drawn up by the Land Committees are based on prívate 
property. . . . However, no harm has been done by that ; for 
the Land Committees are paying no attention to the Soviet de- 
crees, but are putting into operation their own practical 
decisions — decisions based on the will of the vast majoríty of 
the peasants. • • • 
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"These Land Committees are not attempting the legislative 
solution of the Land question, which belongs to the Con- 
stituent Assembly alone. • • • But will the Constituent Assem- 
blj desire to do the will of the Russian peasants? Of that we 
cannot be sure. • . . AU we can be sure of is that the revolu- 
tionary determination of the peasants ís now aroused, and that 
the Constituent will be forced to settie the Land question the 
way the peasants want it settled. . . • The Constituent As- 
sembly will not daré to break with the will of the people. . . ." 

Followed him Lenin, listened to now with absorbing in- 
tensity. "At this moment we are not only trjdng to solve the 
Land question, but the question of Social Revolution — not 
only here in Russia, but all over the world. The Land ques* 
tion cannot be solved independently of the other problems of 
the Social Revolution. • • • For example, the confiscation of 
the landed estates will provoke the resistance not only of Rus- 
sian land-owners, but also of foreign capital — ^with whom the 
great landed properties are connected through the intermediary 
of the banks. ... 

**The ownership of the land in Russia is the basis for 
immense oppression, and the confiscation of the land by the 
peasants is the most important step of our Revolution. But 
it cannot be separated from the other steps, as is clearly 
manifested by the stages through which the Revolution has 
had to pass. The first stage was the crushing of autocracy 
and the crushing of the power of the industrial capitalists 
and land-owners, whose interests are closely related. The sec- 
ond stage was the strengthening of the Soviets and the political 
compromise with the bourgeoisie. The mistake of the Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries lies in the fact that at that time 
they did not oppose the policy of compromise, because they 
held the theory that the eonsciousness of the masses was not 
yét fully developed. • • • 

*'If SociaUsm can only be reaüsed when the mteUectual 
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development of aU the people permits iU then we shaü not see 
Socialitm for at least five hundred years. . . . The Socialist 
political party — ^this is the vanguard of the working-class ; it 
must not allow itself to be halted by the lack of edueation of 
the mass average, but it must lead the masses, usíng the Soviets 
as organs of revolutionary initiative. . . . But in oríder to 
Icad the wavering, the comrades Left Socialist Revolutionaries 
thcmselves must stop hesitating. • • . 

'*In July last a series of open breaks began between the 
popular masses and the 'compromisers' ; but now, in Novem- 
ber, the Left Socialist Revolutionaries are still holding out their 
hand to Avksentiev, who is puUing the people with his little 
finger. • • . If Compromise continúes, the Revolution disap- 
pears. No compromise with the bourgeoisie is possible; its 
power must be absolutely crushed. . . • 

*'We Bolsheviki have not changed our Land programme; we 
have not given up the abolition of prívate property in the 
land, and we do not intend to do so. We adopted the Regula- 
tions for Land Committees, — ^which are not based on prívate 
property at all — ^because we want to accomplish the popular 
will in the way the people have themselves decided to do it, 
so as to draw closer the coalition of all the elements who are 
fighting for the Social Revolution. 

"We invite the Left Socialist Revolutionaries to enter that 
coalition, insisting, however, that they cease looking backward, 
and that they break with the *conciliators' of their party. . . . 

^^As far as the Constituent Assembly is concerned, it is 
true, as the preceding speaker has said, that the work of the 
Constituent will depend on the revolutionary determination of 
the masses. I say, ^Count on that revolutionary determina- 
tion, but don't f orget your gun !' " 

Lenin then read the Bolshevik resolution: 

The Peasants' Congress^ fully supporting the Land decree of 
V ^ Novcmber 8th . . . approves of the Provisional Workers* and Peas- 
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ants' Government of the Russian Republic^ established by the 
seeond All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies. 

The Peasants' Congress . . . invites all peasants unanimously 
to sustain that law^ and to apply it immediately themselves; and 
at the same time invites the peasants to appoint to posts and posi- 
tions of responsibility only persons who have proved, not by words 
but by acts^ their entire devotion to the interests of the exploited 
peasant-workers, their desire and their ability to defend these in- 
terests against all resistance on the part of the great land-owners^ 
the capitalists^ their partisans and aceomplices. ... 

The Peasants' Congress^ at the same time^ expresses its eon- 
viction that the complete realisation of all the measures which 
make up the Land decree can only be successful through the tri- 
umph of the Workers' Social Revolution^ which began November 
7th^ 1917; for only the Social Revolution can accomplish the defi- 
nite transfer^ withont possibility of retum^ of the land to the peas- 
ant-workers^ the confiscation of model farms and their surrender 
to the peasant communes^ the confiscation of agricultural machin- 
ery belonging to the great land-owners^ the safe-guarding of the 
interests of the agricultural workers by the complete abolition of 
wage-slavery^ the regular and methodical distribution among all 
regions of Russia of the products of agriculture and industry^ and 
the seizure of the banks (without which the possession of land by 
the whole people would be impossible^ after the abolition of pri- 
vate property)^ and all sorts of assistance by the State to the 
workers. . . . 

For these reasons the Peasants' Congress sustains entirely the 
Revolution of November 7th ... as a social revolution^ and ex- 
presses its unalterable will to put into operation^ with whatever 
modifications are necessary^ but without any hesitation^ the social 
transformation of the Russian Republic. 

The indispensable conditions of the victory of the Social Revo- 
lution^ which alone will secure the lasting success and the com- 
plete realisation of the Land decree^ is the cióse unión of the peas- 
ant-workers with the industrial working-class, with the proletariat 
of all advanced countries. From now on^ in the Russian Republic^ 
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aU tbe organisatíim and administratioa of the State, frooi ti^ to 
bottom, must rest on that unión. That nnion, cnuhing all at- 
tempts, direct or indirecta open or dissimnlated, to retnnt to the 
policj of oonciliation with the bonrgeoisie — concüiation, damned 
bj ezperíenoe^ with 'the chiefs of bonrgeois politics — can alone in- 
snre the victoij of Socialism throaghont the world. • . • 

The reactionaries of the Executiye Committee no longer 
dared openly to appear. Tchemov, howeyer, spoke several 
times, with a modest and winning impartiality. He was invited 
to sit on the platform. • • • On the second nigfat of the Con- 
gresB an anonymous note was handed up to the chairman, re- 
questing that Tchemoy be made honorary President. Ustinov 
read the note aloud, and inunediately Zinoviev was on his feet, 
screaming that this was a tríck of the oíd Executiye Com- 
mittee to capture the conyention; in a moment the hall was 
one bellowing mass of waying arms and angry faces, on both 
sides. • • • Neyertheless, Tchernoy remained yery popular. 

In tbe stormy debates on the Lanid question and the Lenin 
resolution, tbe Bolsheyikí were twice on the point of quitting 
the assembly, both times restrained by their leaders. . . . It 
seemed to me as if the Congress were hopelessly deadlocked. 

But none of us knew that a series of secret conferences 
were already going on between the Left Socialist Revolution- 
aries and the Bolsheyiki at Smoiny. At first the Left Socialist 
Reyolutionaries had demanded that there be a Goyernment 
composed of all the Socialist parties in and out of the Soyiets, 
to be responsible to a People's Council, composed of an equal 
number of delegates from the Workers' and Soldiers' organisa- 
tion, and that of the Peasants, and completed by representa- 
tiyes of the City Dumas and the Zemstyos; Lenin and Trotzky 
were to be eliminated, and the Military Reyolutionary Com- 
mittee and other repressiye organs dissolyed. 

Wednesday moming, November 28th, after a terrible all- 
night struggle, an agreement was reached. The Tsaff-ee-kah, 
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composed oí 108 members, was to be augumenled by 108 
members elected proportionally from the Peasants' Congress; 
by 100 delegates elected directly from the Army and the 
Fleet; and by 60 representatives o£ the Trade Unions 
(35 from the general Unions, 10 Railway Workers, and 6 
írom the Post and Telegraph Workers). The Dumas and 
Zemstvos were dropped. Lenín and Trotzky remained ip the 
Government, and the Milítary Revolutionary Committee con- 
tintied to function. 

The sessions of the Congress had now been removed to 
the Imperial Law School building, FontanJ^a 6, headquarters of 
the Peasants' Soviets, There in the great meeting-hall the 
delegates gathered on Wednesday afternoon. The oíd Execu- 
tive Committee had withdrawn, and was holding á rmnp con- 
vention of its own in another room of the same building, made 
up of bolting delegates and representatives of the Army Com- 
mittees. 

Tchemov went from one meéting to the other, keeping a 
watchful eye on the proceedings. He knew that an agreement 
with the Bolsheviki was being discussed, but he did not know 
that it had been concluded. 

He spoke to the rmnp convention. "At present, when 
everybody is in favour of forming an all-Socialist Govern- 
ment, many people forget the first Ministry, which was not 
a coalition Government, and in which there was only one 
Socíalist— Kerensky ; a Government which, in its time, was very 
popular. Now people acense Kerensky; they forget that he 
was rídsed to power, not only by the Soviets, but also by the 
popular masses. • • • 

"Why did public opinión change toward Kerensky? The 
savages set up gods to which they pray, and which they punish 
if one of their prayers is not answered. . . • That is what 
is happening at this moQient. , . • Yesterday Kerensky; to- 
day Lenin and Trotzky ; another to-morrow, • • • 
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^^e have proposed to both Kerensky and the Boisheviki 
to retire from the power. Kerensky has accepted — ^to-day he 
announced from his hiding-place that he has resigned as 
Premier; but the Boisheviki wish to retain the power, and 
they do not know how to use it. • • • 

'^If the Boisheviki suceeed, or if they fail» the fate of 
Russia will not be changed. The Russian viUages under* 
stand perfectly what they want, and they are now carrying 
out their own measures. • • • The villages will save us in the 
end. ..." 

In the meanwhile, in the great hall Ustinov had announced 
the agreement between the Peasants' Congress and Smolny, 
reeeived by the delegates with the wildest joy. Suddenly 
Tchernov appeared, and demanded the floor. 

"I understand," he began, "that an agreement is being 
eoncluded between the Peasants' Congress and Smolny. Such 
an agreement would be illegal, seeing that the true Congress 
of Peasants' Soviets does not meet until next week. • . • 

"Moreover, I want to wam you now that the Boisheviki 
will never aceept your demands. . . ." 

He was interrupted by a great burst of laughter; and 
realising the situation, he left the platform and the room, 
taking his popularity with himi • • • 

Late in the aftemoon of Thursday, November I6th, the 
Congress met in extraordinary session. There was a holiday 
feeling in the air; on every face was a smile. . . . The re- 
mainder of the business before the assembly was hurried 
through, and then oíd Nathanson, the white-bearded deán of 
the left wing of the Socialist Revolutionaries, his voice trem- 
bling and tears in his eyes, read the report of the "wedding" 
of the Peasants' Soviets with the Workers' and Soldiers' 
Soviets. At every mention of the word "unión" there was 
ecstatic applause. . . . At the end Ustinov announced the ar- 
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rival of a delegation from Smolny, accompanied by representa- 
tives of the Red Army, greeted with a rising ovation. One 
af ter another a workman, a soldier and a sailor took the floor, 
haiUng them. 

Then Borís Reinstein, delégate of the American Socialist 
Labor Party: "The day of the unión of the Congress of 
Peasants and the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies 
is ene of the great days of the Revolution. The sound of it will 
ring with resounding echoes throughout the whole world — in 
Paris, in London, and across the ocean — ^in New York, This 
unión will fiU with happiness the hearts of all toilers. 

"A great idea has triumphed. The West, and America, 
expected from Russia, from the Russian proletariat, some- 
thing tremendous. . . • The proletariat of the world is wait- 
ing for the Russian Revolution, waiting for the great things 
that it is accomplishing. . • ." 

Sverdlov, president of the Tsay-ee-kah^ greeted them. And 
with the shout, *T.ong live the end of civil war! Long live 
the United Democracy!" the peasants poured -out of the 
building. 

It was already dark, and on the ice-covered snow glittered 
the palé light of moon and star. Along the bank of the canal 
were drawn up in full marching order the soldiers of the 
Pavlovsky Regiment, with their band, which broke into the 
MarseiUaise, Amid the crashing full-throáted shouts of the 
soldiers, the peasants formed in Une, unfurling the great red 
banner of the Executive Committee of the AU-Russian Peas- 
ants' Soviets, embroidered newly in gold, "Long live the unión 
of the revolutionary and toiling masses!" FoUowing were 
other banners; of the District Soviets — óf Putilov Factory, 
which read, "We bow to this flag in order to créate the 
brotherhood of all peoples !'' 

From somewhere torches appeared, blazing orange in the 
night, a thousand times reflected in the facets of the ice. 
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Btreaming out smokfly over the throng as it moyed down \ht 
bank of the Fontanka singing, between crowds that stood in 
aBtoníslied silence. 

^^ong Uve the Revolutionary Army! Long live the Red 
Guard! Long Uve the PeasantsT' 

So the great procession wound through the city, growing 
and unfurling ever new red banners lettered in gold. Twq oíd 
peasants, bowed with toil, were walking hand in hand, their 
faces illumined with child-like bliss. 

^^Well," said one, ^^I'd lil^e tp see them take away our land 
again, nowP* * ^ ^^ ^ ' 

Near Smolny the Red Guard was lined up on both sides of 
the street, wild with delight. The other oíd j)easant spoké 
to his comrade, ^^I am not tired," he said. ^^I walked on air 
all the way !" 

On the steps of Smolny about a hundred Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies were massed, with their banner, dark against 
the blaze of light streaming out between the arches. Like a 
wave they rushed down, clasping the peasants in their arms ánd 
kissing them ; and the procession poured in through the great 
door and up the stairs, with a noise like thunder. • . . 

In the immense white meeting^room the Tsa^ee-kah was 
waiting, with the whole Petrograd Soviet and a thousand spec- 
tators beside, with that solemnity which attends great con- 
scious moments in history. 

Zinoviev announced the agreement with the Peasants' Con- 
gress, to a shcü^ing roar which rose and burst into storm as the 
sound of music blared down the corridor, and the head of 
the procession came in. On the platform the presidium rope 
and made place for the Peasants' presidium, the two embracing; 
behind them the two banners were intertwined against the 
white wall, over the empty frame f rom which the Tsar's picture 
had been tom. 



. . • 
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Then opened the "triumphal session." After a few words 
of welcome from Sverdlov, María Spiridonova, slight, palé, 
witli spectacles and hair di^awn flatly down, and the air of 
a New England school-teacher, took the tribune — the most 
loved and the most powerful woman in all Russia. 

^^ . • . Before the workers of Russia open now horízons 
whích history has never known. . . . All workers' movements 
in the past have been defeated. But the present movement 
is International, and that is whj it is invincible. There is 
no forcé in the world which can put out the fire of the Revo- 
lution! The oíd world crumbles down, the new world be- 
gíns. • • •" 

Then Trotzky, full of fire: "I wish you welcome, com- 
rades peasants ! You come here not as güests, but as masters 
of this house, which holds the heart of the Russian Revolution. 
The will of millions of workers is now concentrated in this 
halL . • . There is now only one master of the Russian land: 
the unión of the workers, soldiers and peasants. • . ." 

With biting sarcasm he went on to speak of the Allied 
diplomats, till then contemptuous of Russia's invitation to an 
armistiee, which had been accepted by the Central Powers. 

"A new humanity will be bom of this war. . . . In this 
hall we swear to workers of all lands to remain at our revo- 
lutionary post. If we are broken, then it will be in defending 
our flag. ..." 

Krylenko foUowed him, explaining the situation at the 
front, where Dukhonin was preparing to resist the Council 
of People's Commissars. ^'Let Dukhonin and those with him 
understand well that we shall not deal gently with those who 
bar the road to peace-!" 

Dybenko saluted the assembly in the ñame of the Fleet, and 
Krushinsky, member of the Vüczhely said, ^Trom this moment, 
when the unión of all true Socialists is realised, the whole army 
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of railway workers places itself absolutely at the disposition 
of the revolutionary democracy !" And Lunateharsk j, almost 
weeping, and Froshian, for the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, 
and iSnalIy Saharashvili, for the United Social Democrats 
Intemationalists, composed of members of the Martov's and 
of Gorky's groups, who declared : 

**We left the Tsay-ee-háh because of the uncompromising 
policy of the Bolsheviki, and to forcé them to make concessions 
in order to realise the unión of all the revolutionary democ- 
racy. Now that that unión is brought about, we consider it 
a sacred duty to take our places once more in the Tsatf-ee- 
káh. . . . We declare that all thosé who have withdrawn from 
the Tsay-ee-háh should now return." 

Stachkov, a dignified oíd peasant of the presidium of the 
Feasants' Congress, bowed to the four comers of the room. 
^^I greet you with the christening of a new Russian Ufe aúd 
f reedom !** 

Gronsky, in the ñame of the Polish Social Democracy; 
Skripnik, for the Factory-Shop Committees ; Tif onov, for the 
Russian soldiers at Salonika; and others, interminably, speak- 
ing out of full hearts, with the happy eloquence of hopes 
fulíilled. . • . 

It was late in the night when the f ollowing resolution was 
put and passed unanimously: 

"The Tsay-ee-káhy united in extraordinary session with the 
Fetrograd Soviet and the Feasants' Congress, confírms tiie 
Land and Feace decrees adopted by the second Congress of 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, and also the decree 
on Workers' Control adopted by the Tsay-ee-kaK 

"The joint session of the Tsay-ee-kak and the Feasants' 
Congress expresses its firm conviction that the unión of 
workers, soldiers and peasants, this fraternal unión of all 
the workers and all the exploited, will consolidate the power 
conquered by them, that it will take all revolutionary measures 
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to hasten the passing of the power into the hands of the 
working-class in other countríes, and that it will assure in 
this manner the lasting accomplishment of a just peace and 
the victory of Socialism." ^ 
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1. 

05orofi<H— ''Defenders." All the "modérate** Socialist groups adopted 
or were given this ñame, because they consented to the continuation of 
the war under Allied leadership, on the ground that it was a war of 
National Defence. The Bolsheviki, the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, the 
Mensheviki Internationalists (Martov's faction), and the Social Demócrata 
Intemationalists (Gorky's group) were in favour of fordng the Allies to 
declare democratic war-alms, and to offer peace to Germany on those 
terms. 



• • • 

9. 



WAOE8 AKD C08T OF LIVIKO BEFORE AKD DT7UKO THE BETOLimOK 

The following tables of wages and costs were complled, in October, 
1917, by a joint Committee from the Moscow Chamber of (íommerce and 
the Moscow section of the Miiñstry of Labour, and published in Navaya 
Zhizn, October 36ih, 1917: 

Wages Per Day — {Bñihlee and kopekt) 
Trade Jvly 1914 July 1916 Auifuet 1917 

Carpenter, Cabinet-maker 1.80 — 2. 4. —6. 8.50 

Terrassier 1.80 -— 1.60 8. — 8.50 

üason, plasterer 1.70—2.85 4. — «. 8. 

Páinter, upholsterer 1.80 — 2.20 8. —5.50 8. 

Blacksmith 1. —2.25 4. —5. 8.50 

Chimney-swe^ 1.50 — 2. 4. —5.50 7.50 

Locksmith 90 — 2. 8.50 — 6. 0. 

Helper 1. —1.50 2.50 — 4.50 8. 

In spite of nmnerous stories of gigantic advances in wases immediately 
following the Revoiution of March, 1917, these ñgureSí which were pul>- 
Ushed by the Ministry of Labour as characteristic of conditions aU over 
Russia, show that wages did not rise immediately after the Revoiution, 
but little by üttle. On an average, wages increased sli^tly more than 
500 per cent. • . . 

But at the same time the valué of the ruble fell to less than one-third 
its former purchasmg power, and the cost of the necessities of life increased 
enormously. 

The foUowlng table was compiled by the Municipal Duma of Moscow, 
where food was cheaper and more plentiful than in Petrograd: 

CoMt of Food — {Rvhlee and kopeks) 

August t9U August 1917 % Inerease 

Blackbiead (Ftoid) Myi .12 880 

Whíte bread...... '* .05 .20 800 

Beef • .22 1.10 * 400 

Veal •* .28 2.15 727 

Pork... " .28 2. 770 

Hemng.; '• .06 .52 767 

Cheese " 40 8.50 754 

Butter " -48 8.20 557 

Eggs (DoB.) .80 1.60 448 

Mílk {Kruskka) .07 .40 471 

On an average, food increased In price 556 per cent, or 51 per cent moTC 
than wages. 
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As f or the other necessities, the price of these increased tremendonsljr. 

The following Uble was compiled by the Economic sectíon of the Mosoow 
Soviet of Workers* Deputies, and accepted as correct by the Miuistry of 
SuppUes of the Provisional Government. 

Coit of Other Neceaitié» — (Rublee and kopekt) 

Atmusll9U Au9uH1917 %InenaM 

Calicó {Ankin) 

Cottondoth 

DrenGoods 

Castor Cloth 

Men*8 Shoes (Pair) 

SoleLeather 

Rubbers (Pair) 

Men*s Clothing (Suit) 

Tea (Ftifid) 

Matches (Cartón) 

Soap (Pood) 

Gasoline {Vedro) 

Caadles (Pood) 

Caramel (Fund) 

Fiíe Wood (Load) 

Chaicoal ,... 

Sn&diy Metal Ware 

On an average, the above categories of necessities increased aboiit 
1,109 per cent in price, more than twice the increase of salaries. The differ- 
ence, of course, went into the pockets of speculators and merchants. 

In September, 1917, when I arrived in Petrograd, the average daily 
wage of a skilled industrial worker — for example, a steel-worker in the 
Putílov Factoiy — was about 8 rubíes. At the same time, profíts were enor- 
mous. ... I was told by one of the owners of the Thornton WooUen MiUs, 
an English concern on the outskirts of Petrograd, that while wages had 
increased about 800 per cent in bis factory, Us proñts had gone up 900 
per cent. 

8. 

THS 80CIAU8T MIKISTEB8 

The history of the efforts of the Sodalists in the Provisional Government 
. of July to realise their programme in coalition with the bourgeois Ministers, 
f is an illuminatin^ example of dass struggle in polltics. Says Lenin, in 
\ explanation of this phenomenon: 

I "The capitalists, . . . seeing that the position of the Government was 
I untenable, resorted to a method which since 1848 has been for decades 
i practised by the capitalists in order to befog, divide, and ñnally overpower 
¡ the working-class. This method is the so-called 'Coalition Ministry,' com- 
posed of bourgeois and of renegades from the Socialist camp. 

*'In those countries where pofitical freedom and democracy have existed 
side by side with the revolutionary movement of the workers — for example 
in England and France — ^the capitalists make use of this subterfoge, and 
very successfully too. The *Socialist' leaders, upon entering the Ministries, 
invariably prove mere ñgure-heads, puppets, simply a shidd for the capi- 
talists, a tool with which to defraud the workers. The ^democratic* and 
'republican' capitalists in Russia set in motion this very same scheme. The 
Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviki fell victim to it, and on June Ist 
; a 'Coalition' Ministry, with the participation of Tchernov, Tseretelli, Sko- 
believ, Avksentiev, Savinkovi^Zarudny and Nikitin became an accomplished 
^ fact. . . ."— Pro6fein# of the Bevolution, 
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4. 

8EFTEMBER MUNICIPAL ELECTI0N8 IK M08C0W 

In the fírst week of October, 1917, Nov<tya Zhizn published the foUowing 
comparatiTe table of dection results, pointing out that this meant the bank- 
ruptcy of the policy of Coalition with the propertied classes. "If civil war 
can yet be avolded, it can only be done by a united front of all the revolu- 
tionary democracy. . . ." 

Election» for the Moícoíü Central and Ward Dumas 

, June 1917 Septemher 1917 

Sodalist Revolutionaries 58 Members 14 Members 

Cadets 17 " 80 

Menaheióki 12 " 4 

Bokhevíki 11 " 47 

5. 

OEOWING ABROGANCE OF THE REACTIONABIES 

September 18th. The Cadet Shulgin, writing in a Kiev newspaper, said 
that the Provisional Government's declaration that Russia was a Republic 
constituted a gross abuse of its powers. "We cannot admit either a Repub- 
lic, or the present Republican Government. . . . And we are not sure that 
we want a Republic in Russia. . . ." 

October 93d. At a meeting of the Cadet party held at Riazan, M. 
Dukhonin declared, "On March Ist we must establish a Constitutional Mon- 
archy. We must not reject the legitimate heir to the throne, Mikhail 
Alexandrovitch. . . ." I 

October 37th. Resolution passed by the Conference of Business Men 
at Moscow: 

"The Conference . . . insists that the Provisional Government take the 
following immediate measures in the Army: 

'^1. Forbidding of all political propaganda; the Army must be out of 
politics. 

**9. Propaganda of antinational and international ideas and theories 
deny tlie necessity for armies, and hurt discipline; it should be forbidden, 
and all propagandists punished. . . . 

•*3. The function of the Army Committees must be limited to economic 
questions exclusively. All their decisions should be conflrmed by their supe- 
rior offioers, who have the right to dissolve the Committees at any time. . . . 

"4. The salute to be reestablished, and made obligatory. Full reestab- 
lishment of disciplinary power in the hands of officers, with right of review 
of sentence. . . . 

"5. Expulsión from the Corps of OflScers of those who dishonour it by 
partidpating in the movement of the soldier-masses, which teaches them 
disobedicnce. . . . Reestablislmient for this purpose of the Courts of 
Honor. . . . 

•*6. The Provisional Government should take the necessaiy measures 
to make possible the return to the army of Generáis and other officers un- 
jufitly discharged under the influence of Committees, and other irrespon- 
sible organisations. ..." 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II 

1. 

The Kornllov revolt is treated in detall in my forthcoming. volume, 
"Kornilov to Brest-Litovsk." The responsibility of Kerensky for the situ- 
ation which gave rise to Kornilofs attempt is now pretty clearly estab- 
lished. Many apologists for Kerensky say that he knew of Kornilov's plans. 
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and by a trick drew him out prematurely, and then crushed him. Eren 

Mr. A. J. Sack, in hls book, '^he Birth of the Russian Democracy," says: 

**Several things . . . are almost certain. The first is that Kerensky knew 

about the movement of several detachments from the Front toward Petro- 

g>ad, and it is possible that as Prime Minister and Minister of War, realis- 
g the growing Bolshevist danger, he called for them. . . ,** 
The only flaw in that argument is that there was no ''Bolshevist dan- 
ger" at that time, the Bolsheviki still being a powerless minority in the 
SoyietSy and their íeaders in jail or hiding. 

9. 

DBMOCIATIC OOITFEXEJfCE 

When the Democratic Conference was first proposed to Kerensky, he 
suggested an assembly of all the eiements in the nation — 'Hhe live forces," 
as he called them — ^induding bankers, manufacturers, land-owners, and 
representatíves of the Cadet party. The Soviet refused, and drew up the 
following table of representaron, which Kerensky agreed to: 

100 ddegates All-Russian Soviets Workers* and Soldiers* Deputies 

100 ^' .... AIl-Russian Soviets Peasants' Deputies 

50 " Provincial Soviets W<nrker8' and Soldiers' D^uties 

50 ** Peasants* Distríct Land Committees 

100 " ... .Trade Unions 

84 " ... . Armv Committees at the Front 

150 " Workers' and Peasants' Cooperative Sodetíes 

20 '* ... .Railway Workers' Union 

10 " Post and Telegrai^ Workers' Union 

20 " Commercial Clerks 

15 " Liberal Professicms — Doctors, Lawyers, Joumalísts, etc. 

50 " ... .Provincial Zemstvos 

50 " Nationalist Organisatíons — ^Poles» Ukraineans, etc. 

This proportion was altered twice or three times. The final disposition 
of delegates was: 

800 delegates .... All-Russian Soviets Workers', Soldien' & Peasants' Deputies 



800 
800 
150 
150 
200 
100 
200 
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. . .Cooperative Sodeties 

. . .Mmiidpalitíes 

. . . Army Conunittees at the Front 

. . .Provincial Zemstvos 

. . .Trade Unions 

. . .Nationalist Organisatíons 

. . .Several small groups 



THE FVNCnOK OF THE SOVIETS IS EKDED 

On September 98th, 1917, Izviestia, organ of the Tsay-ee-hah, published 
an article which said, speaking of the last Provisional Minlstry: 

**At last a truly democratic govemment, bom of the will of all classes 
of the Russian people, the first rough form of the future liberal parlia- 
mentary régime, has been formed. Ahead of us is the Constituent As- 
sembly, which will solve all questions of fundamental law, and whose com- 
position wiU be essentially democratic. The function of the Soviets is at an 
end, and the time is approaching when they must retire, with the rest 
of the revolutionary machinery, from the stage of a free and victorious 
people, whose weapons shall hereafter be the peaceful ones of politiccd 
action." 

The leáding artide of Izviestia for October ^d was caUed, ''The Crisis in 
the Soviet Organisations.** It began by saying that travellers reported a 
lessening activily of local Soviets everywherc. "TTiis is natural»'' said the 
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wríter. "For the people are becoming interested in tiie more pehnanent 
legislatíve organs — the Municipal Dumas and the Zemstvos. . . . 

*'In the important centres of Petrograd and Moscow, where tlie Soviets 
were best organised, they did not take in all the democratic elements. . . . 
The majority of the inteUec^als did not particípate, and many workers 
also; some of the worlcers because they were politically baclnnrard, otiiers 
becanse the centre of gravity for them was in their Unions. . . . We can- 
not deny tliat tliese organisations are ñnsáy united with the masses, whose 
everyday needs are better served by them. . , . 

*^hat the local democratic administrations are being energetically or- 
ganised is liiglüy important. The City Dmnas are elected by universal 
suffragc^ and in purely local matters have more authority than the SoWets. 
Not a single democrat will see anything wrong in this. . . • 

". . . Elections to the Munidpalities are being conducted in a better and 
more democratic way tlian the áections to the Soviets. . . . All classes are 
represented in tlie Municipalities. . . . And as soon as the local Sdf-Gov- 
ermnents begin to organlse life in the Municipalities, the rdle of the local 
Soviets naturally ends. . . . 

**, . . There are two factors in the falling oÉ of interest in the Soviets. 
The first we may attribute to the lowering of political interest in the masses; 
the second, to the growing effort of provincial and local governing bodies 
to organise the buUding of new Russia. . • . The more the tendency lies 
in this latter direction, the sooner disappears the signiñcance of the 
Soviets. • • • 

^'We ourselves are being called the 'undertakers' of our own organlsa- 
tion. In reality, we ourselves are the hardest workers in constructkig the 
new Russia. • . • 

'*When autocracy and the whole bureaucratic régime fell, we set up the 
Soviets as a barracks in which all the democracy could find temporary 
sbelter. Now, instead of barracks, we are building the permanent ediñce 
of a new system, and naturally the people will gradually leave the barracks 
for more comfortable quarters." 

4. 

TBOTZKT's 8PEECH AT THX COÜITCIL OF THS RVBfllAK ftSPVBUC 

'*The purpose of the Democratic Conference, which was called by the 
Tiay-ee^kah, was to do away with the irresponslble personal government 
which produced Kornilov, and to establish a responsible government which 
would be capable of finishing the war, and ensure the cailing of the Con- 
stituent Assembly at the given time. In the meanwhile, behind the back of 
the Democratic Conference, by trickery, by deals between Cithsen Kerensl^, 
the Cadets, and the leaders of the Menshevik and Socialist Revolutionary 
parties, we received the opposite result from the officially announced pur- 
pose. A power was created around which and in which we have open and 
secret Kornilovs playing leading parts. The irresponsibility of the Gov- 
ernment is offically proclaimed, when it is announced that the Council of 
the Russian Republic is to be a contultative and not a legislatioe body. 
In the eighth month of the Revolution, the irresponsible Government ere- 
ates a cover for itself in tiiis new edition of Bieligen's Duma. 

''The propertied classes have entered this Provisional Council in a pro- 
portion which clearly shows, from elections all over the country, that many 
of them have no right here whatever. In spite of that the Cadet party, 
which until yesterday wanted the Provisional Government to be respon- 
sible to the State Duma — ^this same Cadet party secured the independepce 
of the Government from the Council of the Republic. In the Constituent 
Assembly the propertied classes will no doubt have a less f avourable posi- 
tion than they have in this Coundl, and they will not be able to be irre- 
sp<msible to the Constituent Assembly. 
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**If the propertíed classes were reaUy getting ready for the Constituent 
Assembiy six weeks from now, tiiere could be no reason for establisfaing 
tli« irresponsibility of the Government at this time. The whole truth is 
that the bourgeoisie, which directs the policies of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, has for its aim to break the Constituent Assembiy. At present 
this is the main purpose of the propertied classes, which control our entire 
national policy — extemal and intemal. In the industrial, agrarían and 
supply departments the politics of the propertied classes, acting with the 
Government, increases the natural disorganisation caused by the war. The 
propertied classes, which are provoklng a peasants' revolt! The propertied 
classes, which are provoking civil war, and openly hold their course on the 
bony hand of hunger, with which they intend to overthrow the Revolution 
and finish with the Constituent Assembiy I 

"No less criminal also is the International policy of the bourgeoisie and 
its Government. After forty months of war, the capital is threatened with 
mortal danger. In reply to this arises a plan to move the Government to 
Moscow. The idea of abandoning the capital does not stir the indignation 
of the bourgeoisie. Just the opposite. It is accepted as a natural part 
of the general policy designed to promote counter-revolutionary conspiracy. 
. . . Instead of recognising that the salvation of the country lies in con- 
cluding peace, instead of throwing openly the Idea of immediate peace to 
all the worn-out peoples, over the heads of diplomats and imperialists, and 
makíng the continuation of the war impossible, — the Provisional Govern- 
ment, by order of the Cadets, the Counter-Revolutionists and the Allied 
Imperialists, without sense, without purpose and without a plan, con- 
tinúes to drag on the murderous war, sentencing to useless death new hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers and sailors, and preparing to give up Petro* 
grad, and to wreck the Revolution. At a time when Bo&hevik soldiers and 
sailors are dying with other soldiers and stdlors as a result of the mistakes 
añd crimes of others, the so-called Supreme Commander (Kerensky) con- 
tinúes to suppress the Bolshevik press. The leading parties of the Council 
are acting as a voluntary cover for these policies. 

"We, the faction of Social Democrats Bolsheviki, announce that with 
this Government of Treason to the People we have nothing in common. 
We have nothing in common with the work of these Murderers of the 
People which goes on behind official curtains. We refuse either directly 
or indirectly to cover up one day of this work. While Wilhelm's «troops 
are threatening Petrograd, the Government of Kerensky and Kornilov is 
preparing to r^n away from Petrograd and turn Moscow into a base of 
counter-revolution ! 

**We warn the Moscow workers and soldiers to be on their guard. Leav- 
ing this Council, we appeal to the manhood and wisdom of the workers» 
peasants and soldiers of all Russia. Petrograd is in danger I llie Revolu- 
tion is in danger! The Government has increased the danger — ^the ruling 
classes intensify it. Only the people themselves can save themselves and the 
country. 

"We appeal to the people. Long Uve immediate, honest, democratic 
peacé! All power to the Soviets! All land to the people! Long Uve the 
Constituent Assembiy f* 

5. 



THE "kAKAz" to SKOBELIEV 



Beswné 

(Passed by the Tsa/y-ee-kak and given to SkobeUev as an instmction for 
the representative of the Russian Revolutionary democracy at the París 
Conference.) 

The peac^ treaty must be based on the principie, **No annexations, no 
mdemnities, the right of self-determination of peoples." 
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TerrUorial ProhUfM 

(1) Bvacuatíon oí Germán troops from inraded Russia. FiiU rigbt 
of self-determination to Poland, Lithuania and Livonia. 

(2) For Turkish Armenia autonomy, and later complete self-determi- 
natíon, as soon as local Governments are established. 

(3) Ule question of Alsace-Lorraine to be solved by a plebiscite» after 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 

(4) Belgium to be restored. Compensation for damages from an Inter- 
national fund. 

(5) Serbia and Montenegro to be restored, and aided by an inter- 
national relief fund. Serbia to have an outlet on the Adriatic. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to be autonomous. 

(6) The disputed provinces in the Balkans to have provisional auton- 
omy, foUowed by a plebiscite. 

(7) Rumania to be restored, but forced to give complete self- 
determination to the Dobrudja. . . . Rumania must be forced to executethe 
clauses of the Berlín Treaty concerning the Jews, and recognise them as 
Rumanian citizens. 

(8) In Italia Irridenta a provisional autonomy, foUowed by a ple- 
biscite to determine state dependence. 

(9) The Germán colonies to be retumed. 

(10) Greece and Persia to be restdred. 

Freedom of the Seas 

All straits opening into inland seas, as well as the Suez and Panamá 
Cañáis, are to be neutralised. Commercial shipping to be free. The right 
of privateering to be abolisbed. The torpedoing of commercial sfaips to 
be f orbidden. 

Indemnitiee 

All combatants to renounce demands for any indemnities, either direct 
or indirect — as, for instance, charges for the maintenance of prisoners. 
Indemnities and contributions collected during the war must be refunded. 

Eeonomic Tema 

Commercial treaties are not to be a part of the peace terms. Every 
country must be independent in its commercial relations, and must not 
be obUged to, or prevented from, concludins an eeonomic treaty, by the 
Treaty of Peace. Nevertheless, all nations should bind themselves, by the 
Peace Treaty, not to practise an eeonomic blockade after the war, ñor to 
form sepárate tariff agreements. The risht of most favoured nation must 
be given to all countries without distincuon. 

OuaratUeee of Peace 

Peace is to be conduded at the Peace Conference by delegates elected 
by the national representative institutions of each country. The peace terms 
are to be conñrmed by these parliaments. 

Secret diplomacy is to be abolisbed; all parties are to bind themselyes 
not to condude any secret treaties. Such treaties are declared in contra- 
diction to International law, and void. All treaties, untÜ confírmed by the 
parliaments of the different nations, are to be considered void. 

Gradual disarmament both on land and sea, and the establishment of 
a militía system. The *'League of Nations** advanced by President Wilson 
may become a valuable aid to international law, provided that (a), all 
nations are to be obliged to particípate in it witii equal rights, and (b), 
international politics are to be democratised. 
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Ways io Peaee 

The Allics are to announce immediately that tfaey are wíUing to open 
pcace negotiationfl as soon as the enemy powers declare tbeir conseot to 
the renundation of all forcible annexatíons. 

The AUies must bind themselves not to begin any peace negotiations, 
ñor to condude peace, except in a general Peace Conference with the par- 
ticipation of delegates from all the neutral countries. 

All obstades to the Stockholm Sodalist Conference are to be removed, 
and passports are to be given immediately to all delegates of parties and 
organisations who wish to particípate. 

(The Executive Committee of the Peasants' Soviets also issued a nakaz, 
which differs little from the above.) 

6. 

PEACE AT MUSSIa's EXPBKSE 

The Ribot revdations of Austria's peace-offer to France; the so-called 
**Peace Conference^' at Beme, Switzerland, during the smnmer of 1917, in 
which delegates participated from all belligerent countries, represent- 
ing large flnancial interests in all these countries; and the attempted 
negotiations of an English agent with a Bulgarian church dignitary; 
all pointed to the fact that there were strong currents, on both 
sides, favourable to patching up a peace at the expense of Russia. In 
my next book, "Kornilov to Brest-Litovsk," I intend to treat this matter 
at some lengtb, publishing several secret documents discovered in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs at Petrograd. 

7. 

RUaSIAK SOIJ)IEB8 IK fSAlfCl 

Oficial Report of the Provisional Government, 

''From the time tne news of the Russian Revolution reached París, Rus- 
sian newspapers of extreme tendendes immediately began to appear; and 
these newspapers, as well as individuáis, freely circulated among the soldier 
masses and began a Bolshevik propaganda, often spreading false news which 
appeared in the French joumals. In the absence of all official news, and of 
precise details, this campaign provoked discontent among the soldiers. The 
result was a desire to return to Russia, and a hatred toward the officers. 

"Finally it all turnad into rebellion. In one of their meetings, the sol- 
diers issued an appeal to re f use to drill, since they had decided to fíght 
no more. It was decided to isolate the rebels, and General Zankievitcfa 
ordered all soldiers loyal to the Provisional Government to leave the camp 
of Courtine, and to carry with them all ammunition. On June 25th the 
order was executed; there remained at the camp only the soldiers who said 
they would submit 'conditionally' to the Provisional Government. The sol- 
diers at the camp of Courtine received several times the visit of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian Armies abroad, of Rapp, the Commissar of 
the Ministry of War, and of several distinguished former exiles who wished 
to influence them, but these attempts were unsuccessful, and ñnally Com- 
missar Rapp insisted that the rebels lay down their arms, and, in sign of 
submission, march in good order to a place called Clairvaux. The order 
was only partiaily obeyed; first 500 men went out, of whom 22 were ar- 
rested; 24i hours later about 6,000 foUowed. . . . About 9,000 re- 
mained. . . . 

"It was decided to increase the pressure; their rations were diminished, 
their pay was cut off, and the roads toward the village of Courtine were 
guarded by French soldiers. General Zankievitch, having discovered that a 
Russian artillery brigade was passing through France, dedded to form a 
mixed detachment of infantry and artillery to reduce the rebels. A depa- 
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tation was sent to the rebels ; the deputation returned several honrs later, con- 
vinced of the futiiity of the negotiations. On September Ist General Zan> 
kievitch sent an ultimátum to the rebels demanding tíiat they lay down 
their arms, and menacing in case of refusal to open ñre' with artillery 
if the order was not obeyed by September 3d at 10 o'clock. 

**The order not being executed, a light flre of artillery was opened on the 
place at the bour agreed upon. Eighteen shells were ¿red, and the rebels 
were warned that the bombardment would become more intense. In the 
night of September 3d 160 men surrendered. September 4th the artillery 
bombardment recommenced, and at 11 o'clock, after 36 shells had been 
fired, the rebels raised two white Üags and began to leave the camp without 
arms. By evening 8^00 men had surrendered. 150 soldiers who remained in 
the camp opened fire with machine-guns that night. The 5th of September, 
to make an end of the affair, a heavy barrage was laid on the camp, and 
oup soldiers occupied it little by little. The rebels kept up a heavy flre 
with tbeir machine-guns. September 6th, at 9 o'clock, the camp was entirely 
occupied. . . . After the disarmament of the rebels, 81 arresta were 
made. . . ." 

Thus the report. From secret documents discovered in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, however, we know that the account is not strictly accurate. 
The first trouble aróse when the soldiers tried to form Committees, as their 
comrades in Russia were doing. They demanded to be sent back to Russia, 
which was refused; and then, being considered a dangerous influence in 
France, they were ordered to Salonika. They refused to go, and the battle 
foUowed. . . . It was discovered that they had been left in camp without 
officers for about two months, and badly treated, before tiiey became rebel- 
lious. AU attempts to ftnd out the ñame of the "Russian artillery brigade" 
which had flred on them were futile; the telegrams discovered in the Minis- 
try left it to be inferred that French artillery was used. . . . 

After their surrender, more than two hundred of the mutineers were shot 
in cold blood. 

8. 

TEBESTCHENKO'S 8PEECH {B€»Umé) 

"... The questions of foreign policy are closely related to those of 
national defence. . . . And so, if in questions of national defence you 
think it is necessary to hold session in secret, also in our foreign policy we 
are sometimes forced to observe the same secrecy. . . . 

"Germán diplomacy attempts to influence public opinión. . , . There- 
fore the declarations of directors of great democratic organisations who 
talk loudly of a revolutionary Congress, and the impossibility of another 
winter campaign, are dangerous. • . . All these declarations cost human 
lives. . . . 

"I wish to speak merely of governmental logic, without touching the 
questions of the honour and dignity of the State. From the point of view of 
logic, the foreign policy of Russia ought to be based on a real compre- 
hension of the mtereats of Russia. . . . These interests mean that it is 
impossible that our country remain alone, and that the present alignment of 
f orces with us, (the Allies), is satisfactory. , . . All humanity longs 
for peace, but in Russia no one will permit a humiliating peace which would 
viólate the State interests of our fatherland P' 

The orator pointed out that such a peace would for long years, if not 
for centuries, retar d the triumph of democratic principies in the world, and 
would inevitably cause new wars. 

"All remember the days of May, when the fraternisation on our Front 
threatened to end the war by a simple cessation of military operations, and 
lead the country to a shameful sepárate peace . . . and what effoirts it 
was necessary to use to make the soldier masses at the front understand 
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that it was not by this method that the Russian State must end the war and 
guarantee its interest ..." 

He spoke of the miraculoiu effect of the July offensive, what strength 
it gave to the words of Russian ambassadors abroada and the despair in 
Germany caused by the Russian yictories. And also^ the dísüluskmmeat in 
Aiüed countries which followed the Russian defeat. ... 

**Ab to the Russian Goyernment, it adhered stríctly to the formula of 
May, *No annexations and no punitive indemnities.' We consider it easen- 
tial not only to proclaim tlie self-detenninatiqn of peoples, but also to re* 
Dounce imperialist aims. . • ." 

Germany is continually trying to malee peace. The only talk in Germany 
Í8 of peace; slie loiows she cannot win. ^ 

''I reject tlie reproaches aimed at the Government which allege that 
Russian foreign poUey does not spealc clearly enough about the aínas of 
the war. . . . 

**If the question arises as to what ends the Allies are pursuing, it is in- 
dispensable fírst to demand what aims the Central Powers have agreed 
upon. • • • 

*'The desire is often heard that we publish the details of the treaties 
which bind the Allies; but people forget that, up to now, we do not know 
the treaties which bind the Central Powers. . . .'' 

Germany, he said, evidently wants to sepárate Russia from the West by 
a series of weak buffer-^tates. 

^This tendency to strike at the vital interests of Russia must be 
checked. . • . 

*'And will the Russian democracy, which has inscribed on its. banner 
the rights of nations to dispose of themselves, allow calmly the continua- 
tion of oppression upon the most civilised peoples (in Austria-Hungary) ? 

'Those who fear tiíat tiie Allies will try to profít by our difficult situation, 
to make us support more than our share of the burden of war, and to 

solve the questions of peace at our expense, are entirely mistaken 

Our enemy looks upon Russia as a market for its products. The end of 
the war will leave us in a feeble condition, and with our f rontier open the 
flood of Germán products can easily hold back for years our industrial 
development. Measures must be taken to guard agalnst this. . . . 

**! say openly and frankly: the combination of f orces which unites us 
to the Allies is favourablé to the interesa of Busñct, . . . It is therefore 
important that our views on the questions of war and peace shaU be in 
accord with the views of the Allies as clearly and precisely as possible. . . . 
To avoid aU misunderstanding, I must say frankly that Russia must pre- 
sent at the Paris Conference one point of view . . .** 

He did not want to comment on the nakaz to Skobeliev, but he referred 
to the Manifestó of the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee, just published in 
Stockholm. This Manifestó declared for the autonomy of Lithuania and 
Livonia; '^but that is clearly impossible," said Terestchenko^ "for Russia 
must have free ports on the Baltic all the year round. ... 

■*In this question the problems of foreign policy are also clbsely related 
to interior politics, for if there existed a strong sentiment of unity of all 
great Russia, one would not witness the repeated manifestations, every- 
where, of a desire of peoples to sepárate from the Central Government. . . . 
Such separations are contrary to the Jnterests of Russia, and the Russian 
delegates cannot raise the issue. . 



n 



9. 

THE BRinSH FLEET (etc) 

At the time of the naval battle of the Gulf of Riga, not only tiie 
Bolsheviki, but also the Ministers of the Provisional Government, con- 
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sidered that the Brítísh Fleet had deliberately abandoned the Baltic, as one 
indication of the attitude so often expressed publicly by the British press, 
and semi-publidy by British representativas in Russia, ^'Russia's ñnished! 
No use bothering about Russia r 

Sec Interview with Kerensky (Appendix 13). 

GsinEAAL GiTRKo was a former Chief of Staff of the Russian armies 
under the Tsar. He was a prominent ñgure in the corrupt Imperial Court. 
After the Revolution, he was one of the very few persons exiled for his 
political and personal record. The Russian naval defeat In the Gulf of 
Riga coincided with the public reception, by Kinff George in London, of 
General Gurko, a man whom the Russian Provisiontu Government considered 
daagerously pro-German as well as reactionaryl 

10. 

AJ^PEALB AGAIK8T INSUIRECTIOK 

To Worken and Soldien 

*'ComradesI The Dark Forces are increasingly trying to cali forth in 
Petrograd and other towns Disorders and Pogroms, Disorder is necessary 
to tbe Dark Forces, for disorder will give them an opportunity for crush- 
ing the revolutionary movement in blood. Under the pretext of establish- 
ing order, and of protecting the inhabitants» they hope to establish the dom- 
ination of Komilov, which the revolutionary people succeeded in sup- 
pressing not long ago. Woe to the people if these hopes are realised ! The 
triumphant counter-rerolution will destroy the Soviets and the Army Com- 
mittees, will disperse the Constituent Assembly, will stop the transfer of 
the land to the Land Committees» will put an end to all the hopes of the 
people for a speedy peace, and will fíll all the prisons with revolutionary 
solmers and workers. 

*'ln their calculations, the counter-revolutionists and Black Hundred 
leaders are counting on the serious discontent of the unenlightened part of 
the people with the disorganisation of the foodnsupply, the continuation of 
tbe war, and the general difficulties of Ufe. They hope to transform every 
demonstration of soldiers and workers into a pogrom, which will frighten 
the peaceful population and throw it into the arms of the Restorers of 
Law and Order. 

'^Under such conditions every attempt to organise a demonstration in 
these days, although for the most laudable object, would be a crime. All 
conscious workers and soldiers who are displeased with the policy of the 
Government will only bring injury to themselves and to the «Revolution if 
they indulge in demonstrations. 

**Thebefore the Tiay-ee-kah asks all workers kot to obet akt calls 
to demónstrate. 

^Workers and Soldiers! Do not yield to provogatiokI Rembmber 

TOUR DUTT TO YOUR COUNIRY AND TO THE ReVOLUTION I Do NOT BREAK THE 
VNITY of the revolutionary FRONT |ÍY DEMONSTRATIONS WHICH ARE BOUND 
TO BE 17N8UCCE8SFUL P 

TJuk CeiUral Exeeutwé Committeé of the Soviets of Workers' and 

Soldiers' Deputies {Tsay-^e-kah) 

• • • • 

Russian Social Democratie Labour Party 

THE DANGER IS NEAR I 

To All Workers and Soldiers 

{Read and Hand to Others) 

Comrades Workers and Soldiers! 

**Our country is in danger. On account of this danger our freedom 
and our Revolution are passing througb difficult days. The enemy is at 
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the gatea of Petrograd. The disorganisation is growing with eveiy hour. 
It becomeé more and more dUBcult to obtain bread for Petrograd. All, aU 
from the smaliest to the greatest, must redouble their efforts, must en- 
deavour to arrange thlngs properly. . . . We must save our country, save 
freedom. . . . More arms and provisions for the Armyl Bread — for the 
great citles. Order and organisation in the country. . . . ^ 

**And In these terrible critical days rumours creep about that Somewhkbx 
a demonstration Í8 bdng prepared, that Somb Oke is calling on the sol- 
diera and workera to destroy revolutionary peace and order. . . . Babotchi 
P%t, the newspaper of the Bolsheviki, is pouring oil on the flames: it is 
flattering, trylng to please the unenlightened people, tempting the workera 
and soidiers, urging them on against the Government, promising them moun- 
taina of good things. . . . The conñding, ignorant men believe, they do not 
reason. . . . And from the other side come also rumours — rumours that the 
Dark Forcea, the friends of the Tsar, the Germán spies, are rubbing their 
hands with glee. They are ready to join the Bolsheviki, and with them fan 
the diaordera into civU war. 

**The Bolsheviki and the ignorant soidiers and workers seduced by them 
cry senselessly: *Down with the Government! AU power to the Soviets T 
And Uie Dark servants of the Tsar and the spies of Wilhelm will egg them 
on; *Beat the Jews, beat the shopkeepers, rob the markets, devástate the 
shops, piilage the wine stores ! Slay, bum, rob T 

*'And then will begin a terrible confusión, a war between one part of the 
people and the other. AU wiU become stiU more disorganised, and perhaps 
once more blood wiU be shed on the streets of the capitaL And then — 
what then? 

**Then, the road to Petrograd wiU be open to WUhelm. Then, no bread 
wiU come to Petrograd, the children wiU die of hunger. Then, the Army at 
the front wiU remain without support, our brothers in the trenches wiU be 
deUvered to the flre of the enemy. Then, Russia wiU lose aU prestige in 
other countries, our money wiU lose its valué; everything wiU be so dear aa 
to make Ufe impossible. Then, the long awaited Constituent Assembly wiU 
be poatponed — ^it wiU be impossible to convene it in time. And then — 
Death to the Revolution, Deatn to our Liberty. . . . 

"Is it this that you want, workers and soidiers? No! If you do not, 
then go, go to the ignorant people seduced by the betrayers, and teU them 
the whole truth, whicb we have told you I 

"Let aU know that eveht man who ik these teieibije datb calls on tou 

TO COME OUT IK THE STREEIB AOAIKST THE GoV^RNMENT, 18 EITHER A 8BCRET 
SEMVANT OF THE TsAE, A PROVOCATOR, OR AK tlXWISE A88ISTAKT OF THE ENEMIE8 
OF THE PEOPLE^ OR A PAm 8PT OF WiLHELM ! 

**Every conacioüa worker revolutionist, every conscioua peasant, eveiy 
revolutionary soldier, all who understand what harm a demonstration or a 
revolt against the Government might cause to the people, must join together 
and not allow the enemies of the people to destroy our freedom.** 

The Petrograd Electoral Committee of the Menaheviki-ohorontei, 

m 

11. 
LEKIlf'a "lETTBR TO THE OOMEADEs" 

Thia seriea of articles appeared in Rabotchi Put aeveral daya running, at 
the end of October and beginning of November, 1917. I give here cmly 
extracta from two instalments; 

'*!. Kameniev and Riazanov say that we have not a majority among the 
j)eople, and that without a majority insurrection is hopeless. 

"Answer: People capable of speaking such things are falsiflers, pedants, 
or slmply donH want to look the real aituation in the face. In the last 
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elections we received in all the countiy more than flfty per cent oí all the 
votes. ... 

"The most important thinff in Russia to-day is the peasants* revolution. 
In Tambov Government there ñas been a real agrarian uprising with wonder- 
ful political results. . . . Even Dielo Naroda has been scared into ydling 
that the land must be turned over to the peasants, and not only the Socialist 
Revoiutionaries in the Council of the Republic, but also the Government 
itself, has been similarly affected. Another valuable result was the bringing 
of bread which had been hoarded by the pomieshtckiki to the railroad sta- 
tions in that province. The Russkaya Volia had to admit that the stations 
were fílled with bread after the peasants' rising. • . . 

"2- We are not sufficiently strong to take over the Government, and the 
bourgeoisie. is not sufficiently strong to prevent the Constituent Assembly. 

**Answer: This is nothing but timidity, expressed by pessimism as re- 
garás workers and soldiers, and optimism as regards the faUure of the bour- 
geoisie. If yunkers and Cossacks say they will ñght, you believe them; if 
workmen and soldiers say so, you doubt it. What is the distinction between 
such doubts and siding politically with the bourgeoisie? 

"Kornilov proved that the Soviets were refiJly a power. To believe 
KerensJcy and the Council of the Republic, if the bourgeoisie is not strong 
enough to break the Soviets, it is not strong enough to break the Constitu- 
ent. But that is wrong. The bourgeoisie will break the Constituent by sa- 
botage, by lock-outs, by giving up Petrograd, by opening the front to the 
Germans. This has already been done in the case of Riga. ..." 

**S, The Soviets must remain a revolver at the head of the Government 
to forcé the calling of the Constituent Assembly, and to suppress any fur- 
ther Kornilov attempts. 

"Answer: Refusal of insurrection is refusal of *A11 Power to the 
Soviets.' Since September the Bolshevik party has been discussing the ques- 
tion of insurrection. Refusing to rise means to trust our hopes in the 
f aith of the good bourgeoisie, who have *promised' to cali the Constituent 
Assembly. When the S)viets have all the power, the calling of the Con- 
stituent is guaranteed, and its success assured. 

**Refusal of insurrection means surrender to the 'Lieber-Dans.' Either 
we must dtop *A11 Power to the Soviets' or make an insurrection; there is 
no middle course." 

*'4. The bourgeoisie cannot give up Petrograd, although the Rodziankos 
wánt it, because it is not the tourgeoisie who are ftghting, but our heroic 
soldiers and sailors. 

'^Answer: This did not prevent two admiráis from running away at the 
Moonsund battle. The Staff has not changed; it is composed of Korn- 
ilovtsi. If the Staff, with Kerensky at its head, wants to give up Petro- 
grad, it can do it doubly or trebly. It can make arrangements with the 
Germans or the British; open the fronts. It can sabotage the Army's food 
supply. At all these doors has it knocked. 

"We have no right to wait until the bourgeoisie chokes the Revolution. 
Rodzianko is a man of action, who has f aithfully and truthfully served the 
"bourgeoisie for years. . . . Half the Lieber-Dans are cowardly compro- 
misers; half of them simple fatalists. ..." 

"5. We're getting stronger every day. We shall be able to enter the 
Constituent Assembly as a strong opposition. Then why should we play 
everything on one card?" 

^Answer: This is the argument of a sophomore with no practical ex- 
perience, who reads that the Constituent Assembly is being called and trust- 
fuUy accepts tiie legal and constitutional way. Even the voting of the 
Constituent Assembly will not do away with hunger, or beat Wilheun. . . . 
The issue of hunger and of surrendering Petrograd cannot be decided by 
waiting for the Q>nstituent Assembly. Hunger is not waiting. The peas- 
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anta' Rerolution is not waiting. The Admiráis who ran away did not wait 

'*Bliiid people are surprised that hungry people» betrayed by admírala 
and generáis, do not take an intercst in votíng. 

*^. If the KomiloTtsi make an attempt» we would show them oor 
atrength. But why should we risk everything by making an attempt our- 
selves? 

**Answer: History doesn't repeat. Terhaps Komlloy will some day 
make an attempt f What a serious base for proletarian action! But sup- 
pose Komilov waits for stanration, for the opening of the f ronts, what tlien? 
This attitude means to build the tactics of a revolutionary parly on one of 
the bourgeoisie's former mlstakes. 

**Let US forget everything exoept that there is no way out but by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat— either that or the dictatorship of Konüloy. 

**Let US wait, oomrades» for— a mirackT 

19. 
xiuiTKOv's 8PBECH v (Btiwné) 

"Erery one admits, it seems, that the defence of the country is our 
principal task, and that, to assure it, we must have discipline in the Army 
and order in the rear. To achieve this, there must be a power capable 
of daring, not only by persuasión, but füso by forcé. . . . The germ oí 
all our evils comes from the point of view, original, truly Russian, concem- 
ing foreign policy, which passes for the Intemationalist point of yiew. 

**The noble Lenin only imitates the noble Keroyevskv when he holds 
that from Russia will come the New World which shall resuscitate the 
aged West, and which will replace the oíd banner of doctrinary Sodalism 
by the new direct action of starving masses— and that will push humanity 
forward and forcé it to break in the doors of the social paradise. . . .** 

These men sincerely believed that the decomposition of Russia would 
bring about the decomposition of the whole capitalist régime. Starting from 
that point of view, they were able to conunit the unconsdous treason, in 
wartime, of calmly telling the soldiers to abandon the trenches, and instead 
of fighting the extemal enemy, creating intemal civil war and attaddng 
the proprietors and capitalists. . . • 

Itere Miiiukov was interrupted by furious cries from the Left, demand- 
ing what Socialist had ever advised such action. . • . 

**Martov says that only the revolutionary pressure of the proletariat 
can condemn and conquer the evil will of imperalist diques and break down 
the dictatorship of these diques. . . . Not oy an accord between Govem- 
ments for a limitation of armaments, but by the disarming of these Gov- 
emments and the radical democratisation of the military system. ..." 

He attacked Martov vidously, and then tumed on the Mensheviki and 
Sodalist Revolutionaries, whom he accused of entering the Government 
as Ministers with the avowed purpose of carrying on the dass- 
struggle ! 

'The Sodalists of Germany and of the Allied' countries contemplated 
these gentlemen with ill-concealed contempt, but they decided that it was 
for Russia, and sent us some apostles of the Universal Conflagration. . . . 

**The formula of our democracy is very simple; no fordgn policy, n^ 
art of diplomacy, an immediate democratic peace, a declaration to tht 
AUies, ^e want nothing, we haven't anything to flght with P And then our 
adversaries will make the same declaration, and the brotherhood of peopiea, 
will be accomplished r 

Miiiukov took a fling at the Zimmerwald Manifestó, and dedared that 
even Kerensky has not been able to escape the influence of **that unfaappy 
document which will forever be your indictment" He then attacked 
Skobeliev, whose position in foreign assemblies, where he would appear as a 
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RQSsian delégate, yet opposed to the foreign poUcy of his Govemment, 
woold be so strange that people would say, **What*8 that gentleman car- 
rying» and what shall we talk to him about?" As for the nakaz, Miliukov 
said that he himself was a paciñst; that he believed in the creation of an 
International Arbitration Board, and the necessity for- a limitation of arma- 
ments, and parliamentary control over secret diplomacy, which did not mean 
the abolition of secret diplomacy. 

As for the Socialist ideas in the nakaz, which he called '*Stockholm 
idease — ^peace without victory, the right of self-determination of peoples, 
and renunciation of the economic war — 

"The Germán successes are directly proportionate to the successes 
of those who cali themselves the revolntionary democracy. I do not wish to 
say, *to the successes of the Revolution,' becanse I believe that the defeats 
of the revolntionary democracy are victories for the Revolution. . . . 

'^The influence of the Soviet xeaders abroad is not unimportant. One had 
only to listen to the speech of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to be con- 
vinced that, in this hall, the influence of the revolutíonary democracy on 
foreign policy is so strong, that the Minister does not daré to speak face 
to face with it about the honour and dignity of Russia ! 

"We can see, in the itakop-, of the Soviets, that the ideas of the Stock- 
holm Manifestó have been elaborated in two directions — ^that of Utopian- 
ism, and that of Germán interests. ..." 

Interrupted by the angry cries of the Left, and rebuked by the Presi- 
dent, Miliukov insisted that the proposition of peace concluded by popular 
assemblies, not by diplomats, and the proposal to undertake peace negó- 
tiations as soon as the enemy had renounced annexations, were pro-Oerman. 
Recentiy Kuhlman said that a personal declaration bound only him who 
made it. . • . ^'Anyway, we will imítate the Germans before we will imítate 
the Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. ..." 

The sections treating of the independence of Lithuania and Livonia were 
symptoms of nationalist agitation in différent parts of Russia, supported, 
said Miliukov, by Germán money. • . . Amid bedlam from the Left, he 
contrasted the clauses of the nakaz conceming Alsace-Lorraine, Rumania, 
and Serbia, with those treating of the nationalities in Germany and Austria. 
The nakaz embraced the Germán and Austrian point of view, said Miliukov. 

Passing to Terestchenko's speech, he contemptuously accused him of 
being afraid to speak the thought in his mind, and even afraid to think in 
tenns of the greatness of Russia. The DardaneUes must belong to Rus- 
sia. ... 

**You are continually saying that the soldier does not know why he is 
ñghting, and that when he does know, he'll fight. . . . It is true that the 
soldier doesn't know why he is ñghting, but now you have told him that 
tbere is no reason for him to flght, that we have no national interests, and 
liíat we are fí^ting for alien ends. . . t" 

Paying tribute to the Allies, who, he said, with the assistance of America, 
"will yet save the cause of humanity," he ended: 

**Long live the light of humanity, the advanced democracies of the 
West, who for a long time have been travelling the way we now only begin 
to enter, with ill-assured and hesitating steps ! Long live our brave Allies T 

13. 

IKTERVIEW WITH EERENSKY 

The Associated Press man tfied his hand. **Mr. Kerensky," he began, 
"in fingland and France people are disappointed with the Revolution ^ 

"Yes, I know," interrupted Kerenslqr, quizzically. "Abroad the Revo- 
lution is no longer f ashionable T' 

"What is your explanation of why t|ie Russians have stopped ftghting?" 
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**That Í8 a foolish qaestion to ask." Kerenskj was annoyed. ^Riissia 
entered the war ftrst of all the Allies, and for a long time she bore tbe 
whole brunt of it. Her losses have been inconceivably greater tfaan tfaose of 
all the other nations put together. Russia has now the ríght to demand of 
the Allies that they bring greater forcé of arms to bear." He stopped for 
a moment and stared at his interlocutor. '*You are asking why the Rus- 
sians have stopped ftghting, and the Russians are asking wliere is the Briti^ 
fleet — ^with Germán Eattle-ships in the Gulf of Ri^?" Again he ceased 
suddenl/y and as suddenly burst out. *The Russian Revolution hasn't failed 
and the revolutionary Armv hasn't failed. It is not the Revolution which 
caused disorganisation in tne army — tiíat disorganisation was accomplished 
years ago, by the oíd régime. Why aren*t the Russians fighting? I will 
tell you. Because tlie masses of tlie people are economically ei£austed, — 
and because they are disiUusioned with the Allies!" 

The interview of which this is an excerpt was cabled to the United States, 
and in a few days sent back by the American State Department, with a 
demand that it be "altered." Tms Kerensky refused to do; but it was done 
by his secretary, Dr. David Soskice — ^and, thus purged of aÚ oflfensive refer- 
enees to the Allies» was given to the press of the world* • • • 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTEB III 

1. 

BUOLUnOK OF THB FACIDIIT-SHOP CX>MiaT]SE8 

Workers' Control 

1. (See page 43.) 

3. The organisation of Workers' Control is a manifestation of Hie 
same healthy activity in the sphere of industrial productiqn, as are party 
organisations in the sphere of polltics, trade unions in employment, Coop- 
eratives in the domain of consumption, and literary dubs in the sphei« of 
culture. 

3. The working-class has much more interest in the proper and uninter- 
rupted operation of factories . . . than the capitalist class. Workers* 
Control is a better security in this respect for the interests of modem so- 
ciety, of the whole people» than the arbitrary will of the owners, who are 
guided only by their selñsh desire for material profits or political privileges. 
Therefore Workers' Control is demanded by the proletai^at not only in their 
own interesty but in the interest of the whole country, and should be sup- 
ported by the revolutionary peasantry as well as the revolutionary Army. 

4. Considering the hostile attitude of the majority of the capitalist dass 
toward the Revolution, experience shows that proper distribution of raw 
materials and fuel, as well as the most effident management of factories, is 
impossible without Workers' Control. 

5. Only Workers' Control over capitalist enterprises, cultivating the 
workers' conscious attitude toward work, and making clear its social mean- 
ing, can créate conditions favourable to the development of a firm sclf- 
discipline in labour, and the development of all labour's possible productivity. 

6. The impending transformation of industry from a war to a peace 
basis, and the redistribution of labour all over the country, as well as 
among the different factories, can be accomplished without great dis- 
turbances only by means of the democratic self-government of the workers 
themselves. . . . Therefore the realisation of Workers' Control is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the demobilisation of industry. 

7. In accordance with the slogan proclaimed by the Russian Sodal 
Democratic Labour Party (Bolsheviki), Workers' Control on a national 
scalié. in order to briñg results, must extend to all capitalist concems, and na^ 

\ 
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be organised acddentally, without system; it must be well-planned, and not 
separated from the industrial Ufe of the coikntry as a whole. 

8. The economic life of the country — agrículture, industry, cammerce 
and transport — ^must be subjected to one unifíed plan, constructed so as to 
satisfy the individual and social requirements of the wide masses of the 
people; it must be approved by their elected representatives, and carried out 
iinder the dlrection of these represéntatives by means of national and local 
organisations. 

9. That part of the plan'which deals with land-labour must be carried 
out under supervisión of the peasants' and land-workers' organisations; 
that relating to industry, trade and transport operated by wage-earners, by 
means of Workers' Control; the natural organs of Workers' Control 
inside the industrial plant will be the Factory-Shop and similar Commlt- 
tees; and in the labour market, the Trade Unions. 

10. The coUective wage agreements arranged by the Trade Unions for 
the majority of workers in any branch of labour, must be binding on all the 
owners of plants employing this kind of labour in the given district. 

11. Employment bureaus must be placed under the control and manage- 
ment of the Trade Unions, as class organisations acting within the limits of 
the whole industrial plan, and in accordance with it. 

J2, Trade Unions must have the right, upon their own initiative, to 
begin legal action against all employers who viólate labour contracts or 
labour legislation, and also in behalf of any individual worker in any branch 
of labour. 

13. On all questions relating to Workers' Control over production, distri- 
bution and employment, the Trade Unions must confer with the workers 
of individual establishments through their Factory-Shop Committees. 

14. Matters of employment and discharge, vacations, wage scales, refusal 
of work, degree of productivity and skill, reasons for abrogating agree- 
ments, disputes with the administration, and similar problems of the in- 
ternal life of the factory, must be settled exclusively according to the flnd- 
ings of the Factory-Shop Committee, which has the right to exelude from 
participation in the discussion any members of the factory administration. 

15. llie Factory-Shop Committee forms a comnrission to control the 
supplying of the factory with raw materials, fuel, orders, labour power 
and technical staff (including equipment), and all other supplies and ar- 
rangements, and also to assure the factory's adherence to the general indus- 
trial plan. The factory administration is obliged to surrender to the organs 
of Workers' Control, for their aid and information, all data concerning the 
business; to make it possible to verify this data, and to produce the books 
of the company upon demand of the Factory-Shop Committee. 

16. Any iUegal acts on the part of the administration discovered bv 
the Factory-Shop Committees, or any suspicion of such illegal acts, whicn 
cannot be investigated or remedied by the workers alone, shall be referred 
to the district central organisation of Factory-Shop Committees charged 
with the particular branch of labour involved, which shall discuss the matter . 
with the institutions charged with the execution of the general industrial 
plan, and find means to deal with the matter, even to the extent of con- 
fiscating the factory. 

17. The unión of the Factory-Shop Committees of different concerns 
must be accomplished on the basis of the different trades, in order to facilí- 
tate control over the whole branch of industry, so as to come within the 
general industrial plan ; and so as to créate an effective plan of distribution 
among the different factories of orders, raw materials, fuel, technical and 
labour power; and also to facilítate cooperation with the Trade Unions, 
which are organised by tradeS. 

18. The central city coundls of Trade Unions and Factory-Shop 
Committees represent the proletariat in the corresponding provincial and 
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loeal institutloiiB fonned to elabórate and carry out the general industrial 
plan» and to organise economic relations between the towns aod the villages 
(workers and peasants). They also possess ñnal authority for the man- 
agement of Factory-Shop Committees and Trade Unions, so far as Workers' 
Control in thdr district ís concerned, and they shall issue obligatory regu- 
lations conceming workers' discipline in the routine of production — ^whicfa 
regulallons» howerer» must be approved by vote of the workers themselTes. 

THB BOUBOBOn PBB88 OK THE B0L8HXVIKI 

Bu$»kaiua Volia, October 9B. *"nie dedsive moment approaches. • . . 
It Is decisive for the Bolsheviki. Either they will give us . . . a second 
edition of the events of July 16-18, or they wiÚ have to admit that with tbeir 
plans and intentions, with their impertinent policy of wishing to sepárate 
themselres from everything consciously national, they have been deftnitely 
defeated. . . . 

**What are the chances of Bolshevik success? 

"It is difficult to answer that question, for their principal support is 
the • • . ignorance of the popular masses. They speculate on it, they work 
upon it by a demagogy which nothing can stop. . . . 

'The Government must play its part in this affair. Supporting itseif 
morally by the Council of the Republic, the Government must take a 
dearly-deftned attitude toward tiie Bolsheviki. . . . 

"And if the Bolsheviki provoke an insurrection against the legal power, 
and thus facilítate the Germán invasión, they must l^ treated as mutineers 
and traitors. ..." 

Birzhevya Viedomosti, October SS. "Now that the Bolsheviki have sep- 
arated themselves from the rest of the democracy, the struggle against 
them is very much simpler — and it is not reasonable, in order to fight against 
Bolshevism, to wait until they make a manifestation. The Govermnent 
should not even allow the manifestation. . . . 

**The appeals of the Bolsheviki to insurrection and anarchy are acta pun- 
ishable by the criminal courts, and in the freest countries, their aa&ors 
would receive severe sentences. For what the Bolsheviki are carrying on 
is not a political struggle against the Government, or even for the power; 
it is pr(^aganda for anarchy, massacres, and dvil war. Tliis propaganda 
must be extirpated at its roots; it would be strange to wait, in order to 
begin action against an agitation for pogroms, until the pogrom» actually 
occurred. ..." 

Novoye Vremya, November 1. "... Why is the Government exeited 
only about November 9d (date of calling of the Congress of Soviets), and 
not aboüt September 19th, or October 3d? 

"This is not the ñrst time that Russia burns and falls in ruins, and 
that the smoke of the terrible conflagration makes the eyes of our Allies 
smart. ... 

"Since it came fo power, has there been a single order issued by the 
Government for the purpose of halting anarchy, or has any one attempted 
to put out the Russian conflagration? 

"There were other things to do. . . . 

"The Government turnad its attention to a more immediate problem. It 
crushed an insurrection (the Kornilov attempt) concerning which every one 
is now asking, *I)id it ever exist?' " 

9. 

MODÉRATE SOCIAUST PRESS ON THE BOLSHBVIXI 

Dielo Naroda, October 28 (Socialist Revolutionary). *'The most fri^t- 
ful crime of the Bolsheviki against ¡the Revolution is that th^ impote 
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exclttsively to the bad intentions of the revolutionary Grovemment all the 
calamitjes which the masses are so cruelly suffering; when as a matter of 
fact these calamities spring from objective causes. 

^^hey make golden promises to the masses, knowing in advance that they 
can fulfíl none of them; they lead the masses on a false trail, deceiving 
them as to the source of all their troubles. . . . 

**The Bolsheviki are the most dangerous enemles of the Revolution. . • ." 

Dieth October 30 (Menshevik). "Is this really *the freedom of the 
press'? Every day Novaya Bus and Babotchi Put openly incite to insur- 
rection. Every day these two papers conmiit in their columns actual 
crimes. Every day they urge pogroms. . . . Is that •the freedom of 
the press'? . . . 

*^he Government ought to defend itself and defend us. We have the 
right to insist that the Government machinery does not remain passive 
-while the threat of bloody riots endangers the lives of its citizens. . . ." 



w 



4. 

**YEDIN8TVO" 

Plekhanov's paper, Tedinstvo, suspended publication a few weeks after 
the Bolsheviki seiced the power. Contrary to popular report, YecUnstvo wás 
not suppressed by the Soviet Government; an announcement in the last 
number admitted that it was unable to continué because th9re were too few 
gubscribera, • • • 

5. 

WEBS THE B0I4SHEVIKI COXSPIBATORS? 

The French newspaper Entente of Petrograd, on November 15th, pub- 
lished an article of which the foUowing is a part: 

^^he Government of Kerensky discusses and hesitates. The Government 
of Lenin and Trotzky attacks and acts. 

"This last is called a Government of Conspirators, but that is wrong. 
GovempDient of usurpers, yes, like all revolutionary Govemments whidí 
triumph over their adversaries. Ck>n6pirators — ^nol 

**NoI They did not conspire. Oh the contrary, openly, audadously, 
without mincing words, without dissimulating their intentions, they miüti- 
plied their agitation, intensiñed their propaganda in the faetones, the 
barracks, at tibe Front, in the country, everywhere, even ftidng in advance 
the date of their taking up arms, the date of tl^ir seizure of the 
power. ... 

"They — conspirators? Never. • . .'* 

6. 

APPEAL AGAIKST IKSTTBBECTIOlJr 

From the Central Army Committee 

". . . Above everything we insist upon the inflexible execution of the 
organised wiU of the maíority of the people, expressed by the Provisional 
Government in accord with the Council of tibe Republic and the Tsay^e-kah, 
as organ of the popular power. ... ^ 

"Any demonstration to depose this power by violence, at a moment when 
a Government crisis will infallibly créate disorganisation, the ruin of 
the country, and civil war, will be considered by the Army as a counter- 
' revolutionary act, and repressed by forcé of arms. . . . 

"The interests of prívate groups and classes should be submitted to a 
single interest — ^that of augmenting industrial production, and distributing 
the necessities of Ufe with fairness. . . • 
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"All who are capable of sabotage, disorganisatíon, or disorder, all de- 
serters, all slackers, all looters, shomd be forced to do auziliary service in 
the rear of the Army. . . . 

**We Invite the Provisional Government to form, out of these violators 
of the people's wfll, these enemies of the Revolution, labour detachments 
to work in the rear, on tiie Front, in the trench^s under enemy fire. • . ." 

7. 
xvExns or thb kight^ kovbmbeb 6th 

Toward evening bands of Red Guar ds began to occupy the printíng- 
shops of the bourgeois press, where they print^ Babotchi Put, Soldat . and 
various proclamations bv the hundrea thousand. The City Militia was 
ordered to olear these places, but found the offices barricaded, and armed 
men defending them. Soldiers who were ordered to attack the print-shops 
refused. 

About midni^t a Colonel with a company of yunkers arrived at the 
club **Free Mind," with a warrant to arrest the editor of Rabotchi Put, 
Immediately an enormous mob gathered in the street outside and threatened 
to lynch the yunkers, The Colonel thereupon begged that he and the yunken 
be arrested and taken to Peter-Paul prison for safety. This request was 
granted. 

At 1 A. M. a detachment of soldiers and sailors from Smolny occn- 
pied the Telegraph Agency. At 1.35 the Post Offioe was occupied. Toward 
moming the MilitaryTIpteL was taken, and at 5 o'clock the Telephone Ex - 
change. At dawn the State Bank was surrounded. And at 10 A. M. a 
cordón of troops was drawn about the Winter Palace> 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV 

1. 

BVBKn OF KOVEMBER 7tH 

From 4 A. AL until dawn Kerensky remained at the Pet rog ra d Sta ff 
Headquarters, sendlng orders to the Cossacks and to the yunkers in the 
Officers' Schools in and around Petrograd — all of whom answered that they 
were unable to more. 

Colonel Polkovnikov, Commandant of the City, hurried between the 
Staff and the Winter Palace, evidently without any plan. > Kerensky gave 
an order to open the bridges; three hours passed without any actioa, and 
then an officer and ñve men went out on their own initiative, and putting 
to ñight a picket of Red Guards, opened the Nicolai Bridge. Immediately 
after they left, however, some sailors closed it again. 

Kerensky ordered the print-shop of Rabotchi Put to be occupied. The 
officer detailed to the work was promised a squad of soldiers; two hours 
later he was promised some yunkers; then the order was forgotten. 

An attempt was made to recapture the Post Office and the Telegraph 
Agency; a few shots were ñred, and the Government troops announced 
that they would no longer oppose the Soviets. 

To a delegation of yunkers Kerensky said, '*As chief of the Provisional 
Government and as Supreme Commander I know nothing, I cannot advise 
you; but as a veteran revolutionist, I appeal to you, young revolutionists, to 
remain at your posts and defend the conquests of the Revolution." 

Orders of Kishkin, November 7th: 

"By decree of the Provisional Government . . . I am invested with 
extraordinary powers for. the reestablishment of order in Petrograd, in 
complete command of all civil and military authorities. . • ." 
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**In accordance with the powers conferred upon me by the Provisional 
GOTemmenty I herewith relieve from his functions as Commandant of 
Uie Petrograd Miiitary Distript Colonel George Polkovnikov. • . ." 

* « * * 

AppMl to th0 Populatian signed by Vice-Premier Konovalov, Novem- 

''Citizensl Save the fatherland, the republic and vour freedom. -^Mani- 
acs have raised a revolt against the only govemmental power chosen by the 
people, the Provisional Government. . . . 

**The members of the Provisional Government fulfil their uuty, remain 
at their post, and continué to work for the good of the fatherland, the 
reestablishment of orde^, and the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, 
fnture sovereign of Russia and of all the Russian peoples. . . . 

''Citizens, you must support the Provisional Government. You must 
strengthen its authority. You must oppose these maniacs, with whom are 
joined all enemies of liberty and order, and the foUowers of the Tsarist 
régime, in order to wreck the Constituent Assembly, destroy the conquests 
of the Revolution, and the future of our dear fatherland. . . . 

**Citizens! Organise around the Provisional Government for the de- 
fence of its temporary authority, in the ñame of order and the happiness 
of all peoples. ..." 






Proclamation of the Provisional Oovemment, 

**The Petrograd Soviet . . . has declared the Provisional Government 
overthrown, and has demanded that the Governmental power be tumed 
over to it, under threat of bombarding the Winter Palace with the cannon 
of Peter-Paul Fortress, and of the cruiser Avrora, anchored in the Neva. 

'*The Government can surrender its authority only to the Constituent 
Assembly; for that reason it has decided not to submit, and to demand aid 
from the population and the Army. A telegram has been sent to the Stanka; 
and an answer recdved says that a strong detachment of troops is being 
sent. • . . 

^'Let the Army and the People reject the irresponsible attempts of the 
Bolsheviki to créate a revolt in the rear. 



n 

. » . 



About?^^_M,_KerenstoJefLfDr t^ . . 

Toward evening two soldiers on bicycles presented themselves at the Staff 
Headquarters, as delegates of the garrison of Peter-Paul Fortress. Enter- 
ing the meeting-room of the Staff, where Kishkin, Rutenburg, Paltchinski, 
General Bagratouni, Colonel Paradielov and Co unt To lstoy were gathered, 
they demanded the immediate surrender of tEe Staff ;"Thre'atening, in case 
of refusal, to bombard headquarters. . . . After two panicky conferences 
the Staff retreated to thé Winter Palace, and the headquarters were occu- 
pied by Red Guards. . . . 

Late in the afternoon several Bolshevik armoured cars cruised around 
the Palace Squa re, and Soviet soldiers tried unsuccessfully to parley with 
Xbieywnkers. . . . 

Firing on the Palace began about 7 o'clock in the evening. . . . 

At 10 P. M. began anartillerybombardment from three.sideg, in which 
most of the shells were blanks, only three smaíl shrapncds striking the 
f agade of the Palace. . . . 

9. 

KEBXKSKY IK FLIOu-í 

Leaving Petrograd in the morning of November Tth, Kerensky arrJved 
by automobile at Gatchina, where he demanded a speciaJ train. Toward 
evening he was in^DsfróvrProvince of Pskov. The next morning, extraor- 
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dlnaiy session of the local Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies» witL 
partidpation of Cossack delegates— there being 6,000 Cossacks at Ostrov. 

Kerensky spoke to the assembly, appealing for aid against Üie Bolshe- 
▼iki, and addressed himself almost exdusively to the Cossacks. The soldier 
delegates protested. 

**Why did you come here?" shouted voices. Kerensky answered, "To 
ask the Cossadcs' assistance in cnishing the Bolshevik insurrection P At 
thi8 there were violent protestations, which increased when he continued, 
**I broke the Kornilov attempt, and I will break the Bolshevikir The 
noise became so great that he had to leave tiie platform. . . • 

The soldier deputies and the Ussuri Cossacks dedded to arrest Kerensky, 
but the Don Cossacks prevented them, and got hm ja^í9y..bjr_txain. . . . 
A Miütary Revolutionary Committee, set up during the day, tried to in- 
form the garrison of Pskov; but the telephone and telegraph lines were 
cut. . • . 

Kerensky did not arrive at Pskov. Revolutionary soldiers had cut the 
railway Une» to prevent troops being sent against the capital. On the night 
of November 8tn he arrived by automobile at Luga, where he was well re- 
ceived by the Death Battalions stationed there. 

Next day he took train for the South-Wcst Front, and visited the Ajnny 
Conunittee at headquarters. The Fifth Army, however, was wild witfa 
enthusiasm over the news of the Bolshevik success, and the Army Committee 
was unable to promise Kerensky any support. 

From there he went to the Stavka, at Mo^iilev, where he ordered ten 
regiments from different parts of the Front to move against Petrograd. Tbe 
soldiers almost unanimously refused; and those regiments wMdb did start 
halted on the way. About ñve thousand Cossacks finally foUowed him. . . . 

8. 

LOOTIKO OF THE WIKTER PALACB 

I do not mean to maintain that there was no looting in the Winter 
Palace. Both after and before the Winter Palace fell, there was consider- 
able pilfering. The statement of the Socialist Revolutionary paper Narod, 
and of members of the City Duma, to the effect that precious objects to 
the valué of 500,000,000 rubíes had been stolen, was, however, a gross. 
exaggeration. 

The most important art treasures of the Palace — ^paintings, statues, 
tapestries, rare porcelains and armories, — ^had been transferred to Moscow 
during the month of September; and they were still in good order in the 
basement of the Imperial Palace there ten days after the capture of the 
Kremlin by Bolshevik troops. I can personally testify to this. . . . 

Individuáis, however, especially the general public, which was allowed 
to circuíate freely through the Winter Palace for several days after its 
capture, made away with table silver, docks, bedding, mirrors and some 
odd vases of valuable porcelain and semi-predous stone, to the valué of 
about $50,000. 

The Soviet Government immediately created a special commission, com- 
posed of artists and archaeologists, to recover the stolen objeds. On No- 
vember Ist two proclamations were issued: 



'*CrnZENS OF PETaOORAOl 

**We urgently ask «di citizens to exert every effort to find whaterer 
possible of the objects stolen ftom the Winter Palace in the night of 
November 7-8, and to forward them to the Commandant of the Winter 
Palace. 

"Receivers of stolen goods, antiquarians, and all who are proved to be 
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hiding such objects will be held legally responsible and punlshed with all 
severity. 

"Commisaars for the Protectian of Museuma 
and Artistic Collsctions, 

"G. Yatmanov, B. Makdbuiaitm/^ 
• « « 

'To Reoimektal akd Fleet CoMMirrEEs 

•*In thc nigfat of Novembcr 7-8, in the Winter Palace, which is the in- 
alienable property of the Russian people, valuable objects of art were 
stolen. 

•*We urgently appeal to all to exert every effort, so that the stolen 
objects are returned to the Winter Palace. 

''Commissars . . . 

"G. Yatbianov, B. Mandelbaum." 

About half the loot was recovered, some of it in the baggage of for- I 
ei^ers leaving Russia. ^ 

A conference of artists and archseologists, held at the suggestion of 
Smolny, appointed a commission to make an inventory of the Winter 
Palace treasures, which was given complete charge of the Palace and (^ all 
artistic collections and State museums in Petrograd. On November 16th 
the Winter Palace was closed to the public while the inventory was being 
made. • • . * 

During the last week in November a decree was issued by the Council of 
People's Commissars, changing the ñame of the Winter Palace to 'Teople's 
Museum," entrusting it to the complete charge of the artistic-archieolog- 
ical commission, and declaring that henceforth all Governmental activities 
within its walls were prohibited. . . . 



EAFE OF THE WOHEN^S BATTAIJOír 

Immediately following the taking of the Winter Palace all sorts of 
sensational stories were published in the anti-Bolshevik press, and told 
in the City Duma, about the fate of the Women's Battalion defending the 
Palace. It was said that some of the girl-soldiers had been thrown from 
the Windows into the street, most of the rest had been violated, and many 
had committed suicide as a result of the horrors they had gone througlu 

The City Duma aj^pointed a commission to investígate the matter. On 
November 16th the commission returned from Lévashovo, headquarters 
of the Women's Battalion. Madame Tyrkova reported that the girls had 
been at first taken to the barracks of the Pavlovsky Regiment, and that 
there some of them had been badly treated; but that at present most of 
them were at Lévashovo, and the rest scattered about the city in prívate 
houses. Dr. Mandelbaum, another of the commission, testified drily that 
none of the women had been thrown out of the Windows of the Winter 
Palace, that none were wounded, that three had been violated, and that one 
had committed suicide, leaving a note which said that she had been ''disap- 
pointed in her ideáis." 

On November 31 st the Military Revolutionary Commlttee officíally dis- 
solved the Women's Battalion, at the request of the girls themselves, who 
returned to civilian clothes. 

In Louise Bryant's book, **Six Red Months in Russia,** there ís an ínter- 
esting description of the girl-soldiers during this time. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V 

1. 

APPBAIA AND PIOCLAMATI0K8 

Prom th0 MUUary Bwolutionary CommUtee, November 8s 

**To AU Arxny Committees and All Soviets of Soldiers' Deputíes. 

"The PetTOgrad garrison has overturned the Government of Kerensky, 
which had risen against the Revolution and the People. . . . In sending^ 
this news to the Front and the country, the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee requests all soldiers to keep vigilant watch on the conduct of offi- 
cers. Officers who do not frankly and openly declare for the Revolution 
should be immediately arrested as enemies. 

•*The Pctrograd Soviet interprets the programme of the ncw Government 
as: immediate proposals of a general democratic peace, the immediate 
transfer of great landed estates to the peasants, and the honest convo- 
catión of the Constituent Assembly. The people's revolntionaiy Army 
must not permit troops of doubtful morale to be sent to Petrograd. Act 
by means of arguments, by means of moral suasion — but if that fails, halt 
the movement of troops by implacable forcé. 

"The present order must be immediately read to all military units of 
cvery branch of the scrvice. Whoever keeps the knowled^ of tiiis order 
from the soldier-masses . . . commits a serious crime against the Revolu- 
tion, and will be punished with all the rígour of revolutionary law. 

"Soldiers I For peace» bread, land, and popular govermnent T 

* • * « 

"To All Front and Rear Army, Corps, Divisional, Regimental and Ck>mpany 
Committees, and All Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants* 
Deputíes. 



"í 



^Soldiers and Revolutíonary Officers! 

*The Military Revolutionary Committee, by agreement with the majority 
of the workers, soldiers, and peasants, has aeci^ed that General Komilov 
and all the accomplices of his conspiracy shtdl be brought immediately to 
Petrograd, for incarceration in Peter-Paul Fortress and arraignment before 
a military revolutionary court-martial. . . . 

"All who resist the execution of this decree are dedared by the Com- 
mittee to be traitors to the Revolution, and their orders are herewith 
declared nuil and void." 

The Military Revolutionory Committee Attaehed to the Petrograd 
Soviet of Workert' and Soldiers' Deputies, 

• • « • 

"To all Provincial and District Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peas- 
ants' Deputies. 

"By resolution of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, all arrested 
members of Land Committees are immediately set free. The Commissars 
who arrested them are to be arrested. 

"From this moment all power belongs to the Soviets. The Commissars 
of the Provisional Government are removed. TTie presidents of the various 
local Soviets are Invited to enter into direct relatíons with the revolutionary 
Government." 

, MtiUary Revolutionary CommUtee. 
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9. 

PBOVBBT OF THE MITinCIPAL DXTMA 

'The Central City Duma, elected on the most democratic principies, has 
undertaken the burden of managing Municipal affairs and food supplies at 
the time of the greatest disorganisation. At the present moment the Bol- 
shevik party, three weeks before the elections to the Constituent Assembly, 
and in spite of the menace of the externa! enemy, having removed by armed 
forcé the only legal revolutionary authority, is maldng an attempt against 
the rights and independence of the Municipal Self-Govemment, demand- 
ing submission to its Commissars and its illegal authority. 

**In this terrible and tragic moment the Petrograd City Duma, in the 
face of its constituents, and of all Russia, declares loudly that it will not 
submit to any encroachments on its rights and its independence, and will 
remain at the post of responsibility to which it has been called by the will 
of the population of the capital. 

'The Central City Duma of Petrograd appeals to all Dumas and 
Zemstvos of the Russian Republic to rcdly to the defence of one of the 
greatest conquests of the Russian Revolution — ^the independence and in- 
violabüity of popular self-government." 

3. 

lAKD HECBEE — ^PEASAKTO' ^'uTAKAZ^ 

The Land question can only be permanently settled by the general 
Constituent Assembly. 

The most equitable solution of the Land question should be as fol- 
lows: 

1. The right of prívate ownership of land is abolished forever; land 
cannot be sold, ñor leased, ñor mortgaged, ñor alienated in any way. All 
dominical lands, lands attached to titles, lands belonging to the Emperor's 
cabinet, to monasteries, churches, possession lands, entailed lands, prívate 
estates, communal lands, peasant free-holds, and others, are confiscated 
without compensation, and become national property, and are placed at the 
disposition of the worlters who cultívate them. 

lliose who are damaged because of this social transformation of the 
rights of property are entitled to public aid during the time necessary for 
them to adapt themselves to the new conditions of existence. 

Q. All the riches beneath the earth — ores, oil, coal, salt, etc. — as well 
as forests and waters having a national importance, become the exclusive 
property of the State. All minor streams, lakes and forests are placed in 
the hands of the communities, on condition of being managed by the local 
organs of govemment. 

3. All plots of land scientifically cultivated — gardens, plantations, 
nurseries, seed-plots, green-houses, and others — shall not be divided, but 
transformed into model f arms, and pass into the hands of the State or of the 
community, according to their size and importance. 

Buildings, communal lands and villages with their prívate gardens and 
their orchards remain in the hands of their present owners; the dimensions 
of these plots and the "rate of taxes for their use shall be fixed by law. 

4. All studs, governmental and prívate cattle-breeding and bird-breed- 
ing establishments, «ind others, are confiscated and become national property, 
and are transferred either to the State or to the community, according to 
their size and importance. 

All questions of compensation for the above are within the competence 
of the Constituent Assembly. 
6. Aii inventoríed agrícidtural property of the confiscated lands, ma- 
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chinery and live-stock» are transferred without compensatíon to the State 
or the community, according to th^ir quantity and importance. 

The confiscation of such machinery or Uve-stock sfaaU not apply to tfae 
small properties of peasants. 

& The right to use the land is granted to all dtízens, without distinc- 
tlon of aeXf who wish to work the land tiiemselves, with the help of their 
families, or in partnership^ and only so long as they are able to work. 
No hired labour is pennitted. 

In the event of the incapacity for work of a member of the commune 
for a period of two years, the commune shall be bound to render him 
assistance during this time by working his land in common. 

Farmers who through ola age or sickness have permanently lost the 
capadty to Work the land themselves, shall surrender tíbeir land and recdve 
instead a Government pensión. 

7. The use of the land should be equallsed — ^that is to say, the land 
shall be divided among the workers according to local conditions, the unit 
of labour and the needs of the individual. 

The way in which land is to be used may be individually determined 
upont as homesteads, as farms, by communes, by partnerships, as will be 
decided by the villages and settlements. 

8. All land upon its conñscation is pooled in the general People*s Land 
Fund. Its distribution among the workers is carried out by the local and 
central organs of administration, beginning with the village democratic 
organisations and ending with the central provincial institutions — ^with the 
cxc^tion of urban and rural cooperative societies. 

The Land Fund is subject to periodical redistribution according to the 
increase of population and the development of productivity and rural 
economy. 

In case of modification of the boundaries of allotments, the original 
centre of the allotment remains intact. 

The lands of persons retiring from the community retum to the Land 
Fund; providins that near relatives of the persons retiring, or friends 
designated by them, shall have preference in the redistribution of these 
lands. 

When lands are retumed to the Land Fund, the money expended for 
manuring or improving the land, which has not been exhaustcd, shall be 
reimbursed. 

If in some localities the Land Fund is insuffident to satisfy the local 
population, the surplus population should emigrate. 

The organisation of the emigratíon, also the costs thereof, and the pro- 
^viding of emigrants witíi the necessary machinery and live-stock, shall be 
the business of the State. 

The emigratíon shall be carried out in the following order: ñrst, the 
peasants without land who express their wish to emigrate; then the imde- 
sirable members of the community, deserters, etc., and ñnally, by drawing 
lots on agreement. 

All which is contained in this nakaz, bdng the expression of the indis- 
putable will of the great majority of conscious peasants of Russia, is de- 
dared to be a temporary law, and until the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly, becomes effective immediately so far as is possible, and in some 
parts of it gradually, as wül be determined by the District Soviets ot 
Peasants' Depuües. 

4. 

^ THE LAKD AKD DESERTEBS 

The Government was not forced to make any decisión conceming the 
rights of deserters to the land. Ibe end of the war and the demobilisation 
of the army automatíéally removed the deserter problem. . . . 
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6. 

THB COUKCIL OF PEOPLE's OOMMI88AS8 

The Council of People's Commissars was at ñr3t composed entirely of 
Bolsheviki. This was not entirely the fault of the Bolsheviki, however. 
On November 8th they offered portfolios to members of the Left Socialist 
Revolutionaries, who declined. See page 27S, 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 

1. 

AFPEAU AKD DEKVKCIATIOKS 

Appeal to all Citizens and to the Military Organisations of the So- 
cialist Revolutionary Party. 

**Tbfí senseless attempt of the Bolsheviki is on the eve of complete fail- 
uie. The garríson is disaíFected. . . . The Ministries are idle^ bread Is 
lacking. All factions except a handful of Bolsheviki have left the Con- 
gress of Soviets. The Bolsheviki are alone I Abuses of all sorts, acts of 
vandalism and pillage, the bombardment of the Winter Palace, arbitrary 
arrests — all these crimes committed by the Bolsheviki have aroused against 
them the resentment of the majority of the sailors and soldiers. The 
Tsentroflot refuses to submit to the orders of the Bolsheviki. . . . 

'*We cali upon all sane elements to gather around the Committee for 
Salvation of Country and Revolution; to take serious measures to be ready, 
at the fírst cali of the Central Committee of the Party, to act against the 
counter-revolutionists, who will doubtless attempt to profít by these troubles 
provoked by the Boishevik adventure, and to watch closely the external 
enemy, who also would like to take advuitage of this opportune moment 
when the Front is weakened. . . ." 

The Military Section of tke Central Committee of 
the Soctaliat Bevohitionary Party, 

« « • • 

From Pravda: 

"What is Kerensky? 

**A usurper, whose place is in Peter-Paul príson, with Komilov and 
Kishkin. 

**A criminal and a traitor to the workers, soldiers and peasants, who 
believed in him. 

"Kerensky? A murdercr of soldiers! 

'^Kerensl^? A public executioner of peasants! 

*Kerensky? A strangler of workers! 

*Such is the second Komilov who now wants to butcher Liberty!" 



MI 
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1. 

TWO DECREES 

On the Presa 

In the serious decisive hour of the Revolution and the days immediately 
foUowing it, the Provisional Revolutionary Committee is compel^ to 
adopt a series of measures against the counter-revolutionaiy press of all 
^ades. 
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Immediately on all sides there are críes ihat the new Socialist autbority 
i8 in tbis Tioíating the essential principies of its own programme by an 
attempt asainst the freedom of the press. 

The Workers' and Peasants' Government calis the attention of the 
population to the fact that in our country, behlnd this liberal shield, is 
hidden the opportunity for the wealthier classes to seize the lion's share of 
the whole press, and by this means to poison the popular mlnd and bring 
confusión into the consciousness of the masses. 

Every one knows that the bourgeois press is one of the most powerful 
weapons of the bourgeoisie. Especially in this critical moment, when the 
new authority of the workers and peasants is in process of consoUdation, 
it is impossible to leave it in the hands of the enemy, at a time when it is 
not lass danserous than bombs and macliine>guns. This is why temporary 
and extraordinary measures have been adopted for the purpose of stop- 
ping the flow of ñlth and calumny in which the yellow and green press 
woiüd be glad to drown the young victoiy of the people. 

As soon as the new order is Consolidated, all administrative measures 
against the press will be suspended; full liberty will be given it within 
the limits of responsibility before the law, in accordance with the broadest 
and most progressive regulations. . . . 

Bearíng in mind, however, the fact that any restríctions of the freedom 
of the press, even in critical moments, are admissible only within the bounds 
of necessity, the Council of People's Commissars decrees as follows: 

1. The following classes of newspapers shall be subject to dosure: 
(a) Those inciting to open resistance or disobedience to the Workers' and 
Peasants' Government; (b) Those creating confusión by obviously and 
deliberately perverting the ncws; (c) TTiose inciting to acts of a criminal 
character punishable by the laws. 

3. The temporary or permanent closing of any organ of the press shall 
be carried out only by virtue of a resolution of the Council of People's 
Ck)mmissars. 

3. The present decree is of a temporary nature, and will be revoked by 
a spedal wtaz when normal conditions of public Ufe are re-established. 

PréMmU of thé Council of PeopWs Commissan, 

Vladimia Uliakov (LtEHnr). 



On Workéry MilUia 

1. All Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies shall form a Workers' 
Militía. 

2. This Workers' Militia shall be entirely at the orders of the Soviets 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. 

3. Military and civil authorities must render every assistance in arm- 
ing the workers and in supplying them with technical equipment, even to 
the extent of requisitioning arms belonging to the War Department of 
the Government. 

4. This decree shall be promulgated by telegraph. 
Petrograd, November 10, 1917. 

PéopWs CommUBor of the Interior, 

A. I. Rtxov. 

This decree encouraged the formation of companies of Red Guards all 
over Russia, which became the most valuable arm of the Soviet Qovernment 
in the ensuing civü war. 
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9. 

THX ffniKE FUKD 

The fund for the striking Government employees and bank clerks was 
subscribed by banks and business houses of Petrograd and otber cities, 
and also by foreign corporations doing business in Russia. All who con- 
sented to stríke against the Bolsheviki were paid full wages, and in some 
cases thelr pay was increased. It was the realisation of the strike fund 
contributors that the Bolsheviki were flrmly in power, followed by their 
refusal to pay striké beneflts, which finally broke the strike. 
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1. 

KEREKSKY'fl AOVAKCE 

On November 9th Kerensky and bis Cossacks arrived at Gatchina, where 
the garrison, hopelessly split into two factions, immediately surrendered. 
The members of the Gatchina Soviet were arrested, and at nrst threatened 
wlth death; later they were released on good behaviour. 

The Cossack advance-guards, practicidly unopposed, occupied Paviovsk, 
Alexandrovsk and other stations, and reached the outskirts of Tsarskoye 
Selo next moming — November lOth. At once the garrison divided into three 
groups — ^the officers, loyal to Kerensky; part of the soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers, who declared themselves *'neutral"; and most of the rank 
and file, who were for the Bolsheviki. The Boishevik soldiers, who were 
without leaders or organisation, fell back toward the capital. The local 
Soviet also withdrew to the village of Pulkovo. 

From Pulkovo six members of the Tsarskoye Selo Soviet went with an 
automobile-load of proclamations to Gatchina, to propagandise the Cos- 
sacks. They spent most of the day going around Gatdiina from one Cos- 
sack barracks to another, pleading, arguing and e^mlaining. Toward eve- 
ning some officers discovered their presence and they were arrested and 
brought before General Krasnov, who said, "You fought against Komilov; 
now you are opposing Kerensky. I'U have you all shotT 

After reading aloud to them the order appointing him commander-in- 
chief of the Petrograd Distríct, Krasnov asked if tíiey were Bolshevild. 
They replied in the affirmative — ^upon which Krasnov went away; a short 
time later an officer carne and set them free, saylng that it was by order 
of General Krasnov. . . . 

In the meanwhile delegations continued to arrive from Petrograd; from 
the Duma, the Committee for Salvation, and, last of all, from Ihe Vikzhel. 
The Union of Railway Workers insisted that some agreement be reached 
to halt the civil war, and demanded that Kerensky treat with the Bolshe- 
viki, and that he stop the advance on Petrograd. In case of refusal, the 
Vikzhel threatened a general strike at midnight of November llth. 

Kerensky asked to be allowed to discuss the matter with the Socialist 
Ministers and with the Committee for Salvation. He was plainly undecided. 

On the llth Cossack outposts reached Krasnoye Selo, from which the 
local Soviet and the heterogeneous forces of the Military Revolutionary 
Committee precipitately retired, some of them surrenaering. . . . Hiat 
night they also touched Pulkovo, where the first real resistance was 
encountered. . . . 

Cossacks deserters began to dribble into Petrograd, declaring that Ke- 
rensky had lied to them, that he had spread broadcast over the front proc- 
lamations which said that Petrograd was buming, that the Bolsheviki 
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bad Inyited the Germans to come in, and that they were murdering women 
and children and looting indiscriminately. . . . 

The Militaiy Revolutionarv Committee immediately sent out some dozens 
of **agitators,'* with thousanas of printed appeals, to inform the Cossacks 
of th^ real situation. . . . 

9. 

FBOCLAMATIOKS OF THS MIUTAET BSVOLUTIOKARY COMIOTIIB 

•To All Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants* Deputies. 

The All-Russian Conffress of Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peas- 
ants' Deputies charges the local Soviets immediately to take the most 
energetic measures to oppose all counter-revolutionary anti-Semitic dis- 
turbancesy and all nogromi oí whatever nature. The honour of the workers', 
peasants' and soloiers' Revolution cannot tolérate any disorders. . . . 

**The Red Guard of Petrograd, the revolutionary garrison and the sailors 
have maintained complete order in the capital. 

'*Workers, soldiers, and peasants, everywhere yon should follow the 
example of the workers and soldiers of Petrograd. 

**Comrades soldiers and Cossacks, on us falls the duty of keepíng real 
revolutionary order. 

**A11 revolutionary Russia and the whole world have their eyes on 

you. ..." 

• • • • 

*^The All-Russian Congress of Soviets decrees: 

''To abolish capital punishment at the Front, which was reintroduced Ysj 
Kerensky. 

"Complete freedom of propaganda is to be re-established in the country. 
All soldiers and revolutionary officers now under arrest for so-caUed polit- 
ical 'crimes' are at once to be set f ree." 

• • • • 

**The ex-Premier Kerensky, overthrown by the people, refuses to sub- 
mit to the Congress of Soviets and attempts to struggle against the legal 
Government elected by the All-Russian Congress — the Council of People*8 
Commissars. The Front has refused to aid Kerenslsy. Moscow has rallied 
to the new Government. «In many cities (Minsk, Moghilev, Kharkov) the 
power is in the hands of the Soviets. No infantry detadiment consents 
to march against the Workers' and Peasants' Government, which, in accord 
with the firm will of the Army and the people, has begun peace negotia- 
tions and has given the land to the peasants. . . . 

**We give public waming that if the Cossacks do not halt Kerensky, 
who has deceived them and is leading them against Petrograd, the revo- 
lutionary forces will rise with all their might for the defence of the pre- 
dous conquests of the Revolution — Peace and Land. 

"Citizens of Petrograd! Kerensky fled from the city, abandoning the 
authority to Kishldn, who wanted to surrender the capital to the Germans; 
Rutenburg, of the Black Band, who sabotaged the Municipal Food Supply; 
and Paltchinsky, hated by the whole democracy. Kerensky has fled, aban- 
doning you to the Germans, to famine, to bloody massacres. The revolting 
people have arrested Kerensky's Ministers, and you have seen how the order 
and supplying of Petrograd at once improved. Kerenslsy, at the demand 
of the aristocrat proprietors, the capitalists, speculators, marches against 
you for the purpose of giving back the land to the land-owners, and con- 
tinuing the hated and ruinous war. 

"Citizens of Petrograd! We know that the great majority of you are 
in favour of the people's revolutionary authorii^, against the Komilovtsi 
led by Kerensky. Do not be deceived by the-lyinff dedarations of the 
impotent bourgeois conspirators, who will be pitUess^ crushed. 
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'Workers, soldiers, peasantsf We cali upon you for revolutionary de- 
Totíon and discipline. 

*'MilIíons of peasants and soldiers are with us. 
•*The victory of the people*s Revolution is assuredT' 

3. 

ACT8 Or THE COUKCIL OT PKOPUB's COMMI88AR8 

In this book I am giving only such decrees as are Hi my opinión perti- 
nent to the Bolsheylk conquest of power. The rest belong to a detailed 
account of the Structure of the Soviet State, for which I have no place 
in this work. This will be dealt with very fuUy in the second vohime, 
now in preparation, **Kornilov to Brest-Litovsk.'* 

Coneermng DioelUng-Places 

1. The independent Municipal Self-Governments have the right to 
sequestrate all unoccupied or uninhabited dwelling-places. 

S. The Municipalities may, according to laws and arran^ements estab- 
iisbed by them, install in all available lodgings citizens who nave no place 
to live, or who uve in congested or unhealtny lodgings. 

3. The Municipalities may establish a service of inspection of dwdling- 
places, organise it and define its powers. 

4. The Municipalities may issue arders on the institution of House 
Committees, define their organisation, their powers and give them juridical 
authority. 

5. The Municipalities may créate Housing Tribunals, define their powers 
and their authority. 

6. This decree is promulgated by telegraph. 

People*s Commi8sar of the Interior, 

A. I. Rtkot. 



On Social Ineurance 

The Russian proletariat has inscribed on its banners the promise of 
complete Social Insurance of wage-workers, as well as of the town and 
village poor. The Government of the Tsar, the prpprietors and the capi- 
talists, as well as the Government of coalition and conciliation, failed to 
realise the desires of the workers with regard to Social Insurance. 

The Workers' and Peasants' Government, relying upon the support of 
the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies, announces to 
the working-class of Russia and to the town and village poor, that it will 
immediately prepare laws on Social Insurance based on the formulas pro- 
posed by the Labour organisations : 

1. Insurance for all wage-workers without exception, as well as for all 
urban and rural poor. 

2. Insurance to cover all categories of loss of working capacity, such 
as illness, infirmities, oíd age, childbirth, widowhood, orphanage, and un- 
employment. 

3. All the costs of insuranqe to be charged to employers. 

4. Compensation of at least full wages in all loss of working capacity 
and unemployment. 

5. Complete workers' self-government of all Insurance institutions. 
In the ñame of the Government of the Russian Republic, 

The People's Commiasar of Labour, 
Alexakdeb Shuapnikov. 
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On Popular Edueation 

Citícens of Russlal 

With the insurrection of November 7th the working mssses liave won 
for the first time the real power. 

The All>Russ¡an Congress of Soviets has temporarlly transferred ttúa 
power both to its Executive Committee and to the Council of People's 
Commissars. 

By the will of the revolutionaiy people» I have been appointed People's 
Commissar of Edueation. 

The work of guiding in general the people's edueation, inasmuch as it 
remains with the central government, is» until the Constituent Assembly 
meets,' entrusted to a Commission on the People's Edueation, wbose chair- 
man and executive is the People's Commissar. 

Upon what fundamental propositions will rest this State C<Mnmission? 
How is its sphere of competence determined? 

The General Line of Edueationdl ActwUy: Every genuindy democratic 
power must, in the domain of edueation, in a country where Uliteracy and 
ignorance reign supreme, make its first aim the struggle against this dark- 
ness. It must acquire in the shortest time uwherscí Hteracy, by organis- 
ing a network of schools answering to the demands of modem pedagogics; 
it must introduce universal, obligatory and free tuition for all, and estab- 
lish at the same time a series of such tecurhers' institutes and seminarles 
as will in the shortest time fumish a powerful army of people's teachers 
so necessary for the universal instruction of the population of our boiind- 
less Russia. 

Decentraliecaion: The State Commission on People's Edueation is by 
no means a central power goveming the institutions of instruction and 
edueation. On the contrary, the entire school work ougfat to be transferred 
to the organs of local self-government. The independent work of the 
workers, soldiers and peasant^ establlshing on thdr own initiative cultural 
educational organisations, must be given full autonomy, both by the State 
centre and the Municipal centres. 

The work of the State Copamission serves as a link and helpmate to 
organise resources of material and moral support to the Munidpal and 
prívate institutions, particularly to those with a class-character established 
by the workers. 

The State Committee on People's Edueation: A whole series of in- 
valuable law projects was elaborated from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion by the State Committee for People's Educatíon, a tolerably demo- 
cratic body as to its composition, and rich in experts. The State Com- 
mission sincerely desires the collaboration of this Committee. 

It has addressed itself to the burean of the Committee, with the request 
at once to convoke an extraordinary session of the Committee for the ful- 
fílment of the foUowing programme: 

1. The revisión of rules of representation in the Conunittee, in the 
sense of greater democratisation. 

9. The revisión of the Committee's rights in the sense of widening 
them, and of converting the Committee into a fundamental State institute 
for the elaboration of law projects calculated to reorganise public in- 
struction and edueation in Russia upon democratic prindples. 

3. The revisión, jointly with the new State Commission, of the laws 
already created by the Committee, a revisión required by the fact that in 
editing them the Committee had to take into account the bourgeois spirit 
of previous Ministries, which obstructed it even in this its narrowed 
form. 

After this revisión these laws will be put into effect without any bureau- 
cratic red tape, in the revolutionary order. 
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Thé Pedagoguéi and the 8ocietÍ$ts: The State Commission welcomes. 
the pedagogues to the bright and honourable work of educating the people 
— ^tfale masters of the country. 

No one measure in the domain of the people's education ouffht to be 
adopted by any power without the attentive deliberation of those who 
represent the pedagogues. 

On the other hand, a decisión cannot by any means be reached exdu- 
sively through the cooperation of specialists. This refers as well to re- 
forma of the institutes of general education. 

The cooperation of the pedagogues with the social forces — ^this is how 
the CoDunission will work both in its own constitution, in the State Com- 
mittee, and in all its activities. 

As its first task the Commission considers the improvement of the 
teachers' status, and first of all of those very poor though almost most 
important contributors to the work of culture — the elementary school 
teachers. Their just demands ought to be satisfíed at once and at any cost. 
The proletariat of the schools has in vain demanded an increase of salary 
to one hundred rubíes per month. It would be a disgrace any longer to 
keep in poverty the teachers of the orerwhelming majority of the Russian 
people. 

But a real democracy cannot stop at mere literacy, at universal ele* 
mentary instruction. It must endeavour to organise a uniform secular 
school of several grades. The ideal is, equal and if possible higher edu- 
cation for all the citizens. So long as this idea has not been realised for 
all, the natural transition through all the schooling grades up to the uni- 
versity — a transition to a higher stage — must depend entirely upon the 
pnpil's aptitude, and not upon the resources of his family. 

The problem of a genuinely democratic oreanisation of instruction is 
particularly difficult in a country Imporerished by a long, criminal, imperi- 
alistic war; but the workers who have taken the power must remember 
that education will serve them as the greatest instrument in their strugffle 
for a better lot and for a spiritual growth. However needful it may oe 
to curtail óther articles of the people*s budget, the expenses on education 
must stand high. A Large educational budget is the pride and glory of 
a nation. The free and enfranchised peoples of Russia will not forget 

this. 

The fight against illiteracy and ignorance cannot be confined to a thor- 
ough establishment of sdiool education for children and youths. Adults, 
too, will be anxious to save tiiemselves from the debasing position of a 
man who cannot read and write. The school for adults must occupy a 
conspicuous place in the general plan of popular instruction. 

Initruction and Education: Oüg must emphasise the dlfi^erence between 
instruction and education. 

Instruction is the transmission of ready knowledge by the teacher to N^ 
his pupil. Education is a creative process. The personality of the indi- 
vidual is bdng ''educated" throughout Ufe, is being formed, grows richer 
in content, stronger and more perfect 

The toiling masses of the people — ^the workmen, the peasants, the sol- 
diers— «re thirsting for elementary and advanced instruction. But they 
are also thirsting for education. Ndther the government ñor the intel- 
lectuals ñor any other power outside of themsdves can give it to them. 
The school, the book, the theatre, the museum, etc., may here be only aids. 
They have théir own ideas, formed by their social position, so different 
from the position of those ruling classes and intellectuals who have hith- 
erto created culture. TTiey have their own ideas, their own emotions, their 
own ways of approaching ihe problems of personality and society. The 
dty labourer, according to his own fashion, the rural toiler according to his, 
w&i each bnild his dear world-conception permeated with the dass-idea 
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of the workers. Hiere i8 no more superb or beautiful phenomenon than 
the one of which our nearest descendants will be both witnesses and par- 
tidpanto: The building hy collective Labour of its own general, rich and 
f ree soul. 

Instructíon will surely be an important but not a decisive element. 
Wbat is more important here is the criticism, the creativeness of the 
masses themselves; for science and art have onlv in some of their parts 
a general human importance. They suffer radical changes with eyery 
far-reachlng ciass upheaval. 

Hiroughout Russia, particularly amone the city labourers, but also among 
the peasants, a powerful wave of cultural educational movement has arisen; 
workers* and soldiers* organisations of this kind are multiplying rapidly. 
To meet them, to lend them support, to clear the road before them, is the 
first task of a revolutionary and popular government in the domain of 
democratic education. 

The Constituent Assemhly will doubtless soon begin its work. It alone 
can permanently establish tiie order of national and social life in our 
country, and at the same time the general character of the organisation 
of popular education. 

Now, however, with the ptussage of power to the Soviets, the really 
democratic character of the Constituent Assembly is assured. The line 
which the State Commission, relying upon the State Committee, will fol- 
low, will hardly suffer any modiñcation under the influence of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Without pre-determining it, the new People's Gov- 
ernment considers itself within its rights in enacting in this domain a series 
of measures which aim at enriching and enlightening as soon as possible 
the spiritual life of the country. 

The Ministry: The present work must in the interim proceed throagh 
the Ministry of the People's Education. Of all the necessary alterations 
in its composition and construction the State Commission will have charge, 
elected by the Executive Committee of the Soviets and the State Com- 
mittee. Of course the order of State authority in the domain of the peo- 
ple's education will be established by the Constituent Assembly. tJntil 
then, the Ministry must play the part of the executive apparatus for both 
the State Committee and the State Commission for People's Education. 

Tl^ pledge of the country's safety lies in the cooperation of all its vital 
and genuinely democratic forces. 

. We believe that the energetic effort of the working people and of the 
honest enlightened intellectuals will lead the country out of its painful 
crisis, and through complete democracy to the reign of Socialism and the 
brotherhood of natiims. 

People's Commissar on Education, 

A. V. LUKACHABSKT. 



On the Order in Which the Latos Are to be Batified and Published, 

1. Until the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, the enacting 
and publishing of laws shall be carried out in the order decreed by the 
present Provisional Worfamen's and Peasants' Government, elected by the 
All-Russian Congress of Workers', Peasants' and Soldiers' Deputies. 

2, Every biU is presented for consíderation of the Government by 
the respective Ministry, signed by the duly authorised People's Commis- 
sar; or it is presented by the. legislative section attached to the Govern- 
ment, signed by the chief of the section. 

S. After its ratifícation by the Government, the decree in its final edi- 
tion, in the ñame of the Russian Republic, is signed by the president of 
the Council of People's Commissars, or for him by the People's Commissar 
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who presented it for tfae consideration of the Govemment, and is then 
published. 

4. The date of publishing it in the oficial '*Gazette of the Provisional 
Workmen's and Peasants' Government,'* is the date of its becoming law. 

5. In the decree there may be appointed a date, other than the date 
of publication, on which it shall become law, or it may be promulgated 
by telegraph; in which case it is to be regarded in every locality as be- 
coming law upon the publication of the telegram. 

6. The promulgation of legislative acts of the govemment by the State 
Senate is albolished. The Legislative Section attached to the Council of 
People's Commissars issues periodically a coUection of regulations and 
orders of the govemment which possess the forcé of law. 

7. The Central Executive Committee of the Soviets of Workers', Peas- 
ants', and Soldiers' Deputies (Tsay-ee-kah) has at ali times the right to 
cancel, alter or annul any of the Govemment decrees. 

In the ñame of the Bussian BepubUc, the President of the Cowncil of 
PeopWe Commiisan, 

V. Ulianov-Lenin. 

4. 

THE LIQtrOH PROBLEM 

Order Issued by the Military Bevolutonary CommUtee 

1. Until further order the production of alcohol and alcoholic 
drinks is prohibited. 

9. It is ordered to all producers of alcohol and alcoholic drinks to in- 
form not later than on the ¿7th inst. of the exact site of their stores. 

3. All culprits against this order will be tried by a Military Revolu- 
tionary Court. 

The Mujtaby Revolutionart Committee. 

5. 

OBDES KO. 9 

From the Committee of the Firdand Ouard Reeerve Repiment to all 
Houee Committee» and to the citizene of VaeiU Ostrov, 

The bourgeoisie has chosen a very sinister method of fíghting against 
the proletariat; it has established in various parts of the city huge wine 
depots, and distributes liquor among the soldiers, in this manner attempt- 
ing to sow dissatisfaction in the ranks of the Revolutionary army. 

It is herewith ordered to all house committees, that at 3 o'clock, the time 
sct for posting this order, they shall in person and secretly notify the 
President of the Committee of the Finland Guard Regiment, concerning 
the amount of wine in their premises. v 

Those who viólate this order will be arrested and given trial before a 
merciless court, and their property will be conñscated, ana the stock of 
wine discovered will be 

BLOWN VP WTTH DTNAMTTB 

2 hours after this warning, 

because more lenient measures, as experience has shown, do not bring the 
desired results. 

Remembeb, thebe wiix be ko othee WARirnro before the expixmions. 

Begimental Committee of the Fvnland Quard Regiment, 



i 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX 

1. 

MIUTART HEVOLUnOKARY COMMimEE. BITIXETnr VO, 9 

November 19th, in the erening, Kerensky sent a proposition to the re^o- 
lutionary troops — **io lay down their arms." KeieMky's men opened ar- 
tiUeiy ñre. Our artilleiy answered and compelled the enemy to be silente 
The Cossacks assumed the offensive. The deadly fire of the sailors, the 
Red Guards and the soldiers forced the Cossacks to retreat. Our ar- 
moured cars rushed in among the ranks of the enemy. The enemy is 
fleeing. Our troops are in pursuiL The order has been given to arrest 
Kerensky. Tsarskoye Selo has been taken by the revolutionary troops. 

The Lettish Riflemsn: The Mllitary Revolutionary Committee has re- 
ceived precise information that the vaUant Lettish Riñemen have arrived 
from the Front and taken up a position in the rear of Kerensky's bands. 

From the Staf of the Müitary BevoUUionary Committee 

The seizure of Gatchina and Tsarskoye Selo by Kerensky's detachments 
is to be explained by the complete absence of artillery and machine-guns 
in these places, whereas Kerensky's cavalry was provided with artillery 
from the beginning. The last two days were days of enforced work for 
our Staff, to provide the necessary quantity of guns, machine-guns, fleld 
telephones, etc., for the revolutionary troops. When thls work^ — ^with the 
energetic assistance of the District Soviets and the faetones (the Putílov 
Works, Ofoukhov and others) — ^was accomplished, the issue of the ex- 
pected encounter left no place for dóubt: on the side of the revolatíonary 
troops there was not only a surplus in quantity and such a powerfiil 
material base as Petrograd, but also an enormous moral advantage. All 
the Petrograd regiments moved out to the positions with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. The Garrison Conference elected a Control Commission of five 
soldiers, thus securíng a complete unity between the commander in chief 
and the garrison. At the Garrison Conference it was unanimously decided 
to begin decisive action. 

The artillery fire on the 19th of November developed with eztraordinary 
forcé by 3 P.M. The Cossacks were completely demoralised. A parlia- 
mentarian came from them to the staff of the detachment at Krasnoye Selo, 
and proposed to stop the fíring, threatening otherwise to take "decisive" 
measures. He was answered that the firing would cease when Kerensky 
laid down bis arms. 

In the developing encounter all sections of the troops — the sailors, 
soldiers and the Red Guards — ^showed unlimited courage. The sailors 
continued to advance until they had fired all their cartridges. The num- 
ber of casualties has not been establisfaed yet, but it is larger on the 
part of the counter-revolutionary troops, who experienced great losses 
through one of our armoured cars. 

Kerensky's staff, fearing that they would be surrounded, gave the order 
to retreat, which retreat speedily assumed a disorderly diaracter. By 
11-12 P.M,, Tsarskoye Selo, including the wireless station, was entirely 
occupied by the troops of the Soviets. The Cossacks retreated towards 
Gatchina and Colpinno. 

The morale of the troops is beyond all praise. Tlie order has been 
given to pursue the retreating Cossacks. From the Tsarskoye Sek) sta- 
tion a radio-telegram was sent immediately to the Front and to all local 
Soviets throughout Rnssia. Further details will be communicated. • • , 
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9. 

BVEVIB OP THE IStB IK PEimOGEAD 

Three regünents of the Petrograd garríson refused to take any part in 
the battle against Kerensky. On tbe moming of the ISth they summoned 
to a joint conference sixty del«gates from the Front, in order to find some 
way to 8t(^ the civil war. This conference appointed a committee to go 
and persuade Kerensky*s troops to lay down their arms. They proposed 
to ask the Government soldiers the following questions: (1) Wifi the 
soldlers and Cossacks of Kerensky recognise the Tsay-ee-kak as the re- 
pository of Governmental power, responsible to the C^ngress of Soviets? 
(9) Will the soldiers and Cossacks accept the decrees of the second Con- 
gress of Soviets? (3) Will they accept the Land and Peace decrees? (4) 
Will they agree to cease hostilities and retum to their units? (5) Will 
they consent to the arrest of Kerensky, Krasnov and Savinkov? 

At the meeting of the Petrograd Soviet, Zinoviev said, "It would be 
foolish to think tiíat this committee could ñnish the affair. The enemy 
can only be broken by forcé. However, it would be a crime for us not 
to try every peaceful means to bring the Cossacks over to us. . . . What 
we need is a military victory. . . . The news of an armistice is prema- 
tnre. Our Staff will be ready to condude an armistice when the enemy 
can no longer do any harm. . . . 

"At present, the influence of our victory is creating new political con- 
ditions. . . . To-day the Socialist Revolutionaries are inclined to admit 
the Bolsheviki into the new Government. ... A decisive victory is indis- 
pensable, so tiíat those who hesitate will have no further hesitation. . . .'* 

At tbe City Duma all attention was concentrated on the formation of 
the new Government. In many factories and barracks already Revolution- 
ary Tribunals were operating, and the Bolsheviki were threatening to set 
up more of these, and try Gotz and Avksentiev before them. Dan pro- 
posed that an ultimátum be sent demanding the abolition of these Revolu- 
tionaiy Tribunals, or the other members of the Conference would immedi- 
ately break off all negotiations with the Bolsheviki. 

Shingariov, Cadet, declared that the Munidpality ought not to take 
part in any agreement with the Bolsheviki. . . . ''Any agreement with the 
maniacs is impossible until they lay down their arms and recognise the 
anthority of independent courts of law. . . ." 

Yartsev, for the Yedinstvo group, declared that any agreement with 
the Bolsheviki would be equivuent to a Bolshevik victory. . . . 

Mayor Schreider, for the Socialist Revolutionaries, stated that he was 
opposed to all agreement with the Bolsheviki. . . . "As for a Government, 
that ought to spring from the popular will; and since the popular will 
has been expressed in the municipal elections, the popular will which can 
créate a Government is actually concentrated in the Duma. . . .*' 

After other speakers, of which only the representative of the Mensheviki 
Internationalists was in favour of considering the admission of the Bolshe- 
viki into the new Government, the Duma voted to continué its representa- 
tives in the VikzheVs conference, but to insist upon the restoration of the 
Provisional Government before everything, and to exelude the Bolsheviki 
from the new power. . . . 



nVCE. KBASNOV's AK8WER TO THE COMMITTEE FOB 8ALVATI0K 

•*In answer to your telegram proposing an immediate armistice, the 
Supreme Commander, not wishing further futile bloodshed, consents to 
enter into negotiations and to establish relations between the anules of 
the Government and the insurrectionists. He proposes to the General Staff 
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of the insurrectionists to recall its regiments to Petrograd, to declare the 
Une LigOTO-Piilkovo-Colpinno neutral, and to allow the advance-guards of 
the Govenuneot cavalry to enter TSarskoye Selo, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing order. The answer to this proposal must be placea In the hands of 
our envoys before eight o'dock to-morrow moming. 

KaASKOV." 

4. 

BVENTS AT ISABSKOYE SEI/> 

On the evenlng that Kerensky's troops retreated from Tsarskoye Selo, 
some priests organised a religious procession througfa the streets of the 
town, making speeches to the citizens in which they asked the people to 
support the rightful authority, the Provisional Government. When the 
Cossacks had retreated, and the fírst Red Guards entered the town, wit- 
nesses reported that the priests had incited th& people against the Soviets, 
and had said prayers at the grave of Rasputin, which lies behind the 
Imperial Palace. One of the priests, Father Ivan Kutchurov, was ar- 
rested and shot by the infuriated Red Guards. . • . 

Just as the Red Guards entered the town the electric lights were shut 
off, piunging the streets in complete darkness. The director of the electric 
light plant, Lubovitch, was arrested by the Soviet troops and asked why 
he had shut off the lights. He was found some time later in the room 
where he had been imprisoned with a revolver in bis hand and ^ bullet- 
hole in bis temple. 

The Petrograd anti-Bolshevik papers carne out next day with head- 
Unes, 'Tleldianov's temperature 39 degreesT' Plekhanov lived at Tsarskoye 
Selo, where he was lying iU in bed. Red Guards arrived at the house and 
searched it for arms, questioning the oíd man. 

"What class of society do you belong to?" they asked him. 

"I am a revolutionist," answered Pl^Jianov, '*who for forty years has 
devoted bis Ufe to the struggle for libertyl*' 

*'Anyway," said a workman, **you have now sold yourself to the bour- 
geoisie P* 

The workers no longer knew Plekhanov, pioneer of the Russian Social 
Democracy I 

5. 



APPEAI. OP THE SOVIET OOVEHNMEKT 



'The detachments at Gatchina, deceived by Kerenslcy, have laid down 
their arms and decided to arrest Kerenslcy. That chief of the counter- 
revolutionary campaign has fled. The Army, by an enormous majority, has 
pronounced in favoúr of the second AU-Russian Congress of Soviets, and 
of the Government which it has created. Scores of delegates from the 
Front have hastened to Petrograd to assure the Soviet Government of the 
Army's fidelity. No twisting of the facts, no calumny against the revo- 
lutionary workers, soldiers, and peasants, has been able to defeat the 
People. The Workers' and Soldiers' Revolution is victorious. . . . 

"The Tsay-ee-kah appeals to the troops which march under the flag of 
the counter-revolution, and invites them immediately to lay down their 
arms — ^to shed no longer the blood of their brothers in the interests of a 
handful of land-owners and capitalists. The Workers', Soldiers' and 
Peasants' Revolution curses those who remain even for a moment under 
the flag of the People's enemies. . . . 

"Cossacks 1 Come over to the rank of the victorious People! Railway- 
men, postmen, telegraphers — aU, aU support the new Government of the 
People r 



\ 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER X 

1. 

DAMAOE TO THE KSEMLiy 

I myself yerified the damage to the Kremlin, which I visited immedi- 
atelj after the bombardment. The Little Nicolai Palace, a buUding of no 
particular importance, which was occupied occasionally by receptions of 
one of the Grand Duchesses, had served as barracks for the yunken, It 
was not only bombarded, but pretty well sacked; fortunately ^ere was 
notliing in it of particular histórica! valué. 

Usspensky Cathedral had a shell-hole in one of tlie cupolas, but except 
for a few feet of mosaic in the ceiling, was undamaged. Tlie frescoes on 
the porch of Blagovestchensky Cathedral were badly damaged by a shelL 
Anotíier shell hit the comer of Ivan Veliki. Tchudovsky Monastery wm 
hit about thirty times, but only one sheÜ went through a window into the 
interior, the others breaking the brick window-moidding and the roof- 
comices. 

The dock over the Spasskaya Gate was smashed. Troitslcy Gate was 
battered, but easily reparable. One of the lower towers had lost its brick 
spire. 

The church of St. Basil was untouched, as was the great Imperial Pal- 
ace, with all the treasures of Moscow and Petrograd in its cellar, and the 
crown jewels in the Trcasury. These places were not even entered. 

lukatcharskt's DECLAEATIOS' 

''Comradés! Yon are the young masters of the country, and although 
now yau have much to do and think about, you must know how to defend 
your artistic and scientifíc treasures. 

''Comradesl That which is happening at Moscow is a horrible, irrep- 
arable misfortune. . . . The People in its struggle for the power has 
mutilated our glorious capital. 

"It is particularly terrible in these days of violent struggle, of destruc- 
tive warfate, to be Commissar of Public Education. Only tiie hope of the 
▼Ictory of Socialism, the source of a new and superior culture, brings me 
comfort On me weíghs the responsibility of protecting the artistic wealth 
of the people. . . . Not being able to remain at my post, where I had no 
influence, I resigned. My comrades, the other Commissars, considered this 
resignation inadmissible. I shall therefore remain at my post. . . . And 
moreover, I understand that the damage done to the Kremlin is not as 
serious *as has been reported. . . . 

"But I beg you, comrades, to give me your support. . .-. Preserve for 
yourselves and your descendants the beauty of our land; be the guardians 
of the property of the People. 

**Soon, very soon, even the most ignorant, who have been held in igno- 
rance so long, will awake and understand what a source of joy, strength 
and wisdom is art. ..." 
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BXTOLimOKAEY FIKAKCIAL KSASVBB 

Order 

In Tirtiie of the powers vested in me by the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee attached to the Moscow Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputíes, 
I decreet 

1. All banks with branches, the Central State Savings Bank with 
branches» and the savings banks at the Post and Telegraph offices are to be 
opened beginning November 99nd, from 11 A. M. to 1 F. M. untü further 
order. 

9. On current accomits and on the books of the savings banks, pay- 
ments will be made by the aboye mentioned institutions» of not more than 
150 rubíes for each depositor during the course of the next week. 

3. Payments of amounts exceeding 150 rubíes a week on current ac- 
counts and savings banks books, also payments on other accounts of all 
kinds will be allowed during the next three days — November 99nd, 93d, and 
34th» only in the foUowing cases: 
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(a) On the accounts of military organisations for tfae satisfaction bf 
their needs; 

(b) For the payment of salaries of employees and the earnings of 
workers according to the tables and lists certified hy the Factory Com^ 
mittees or Soviets of Employees, and attested by the signatures of the Com- 
mlssars, or the representatlves of the Military Revolutionary Committee, and 
the district Military Revolutionary Committees. 

4. Not more than 150 rubíes are to be paid against drafts; the re- 
maining sums are to be entered on current account, payments on wfaicfa are 
to be made in the order established by the present decree. 

5. All other banking operations are prohibited during these three days. 

6. The receipt of money on all account» is allowed for any amount. 

7. The representatlves of tíie Finance Council for tiie certification of 
the authorisations indicated in clause 3 will hold their office in the build- 
ing of the Stock Exchange, Ilyinka Street, from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. 

8. The Banks and Savings Banks shaU send the totals of daihr cash 
operations by 5 P. M. to the headquarters of the Soviet, Skobeliev Square, 
to the Military Revolutionary Committee, for the Finance Council. 

9. All employees and manaffers of credit institutions of all kinds 
who refuse to comply with this decree shall be responsible as enemies of 
the Revolution and of the mass of the population, before the Revolutionary 
Tribunals. Their ñames shall be published for general information. 

10. For the control of the operations of Branches of the Savings Banks 
and Banks within the limits of this decree, the district Military Revolu- 
tionary Committees shall elect three representatlves and appoint their 
place of business. 

Fully-<mthoriied Commii$a/r of the MiUtáry Revolutionary Committee, 

S. SHSVEBDIK-MAKnMBirXO. 
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1. 

uxiTATioirs or thu chaftbb 

This chapter extends over a perled of two months, more or less. It 
covers the time of negotiatlons with the Allies, the negotiations and armis- 
tice with the Germans, and the beginning of the Peace negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk, as well as the period in which were laid the foundations of 
the Soviet State. 

However, it is no part of my purpose in this book to describe and in- 
terpret these very important historical events, which require more space. 
They are therefore reserved for anotfaer volume, "Komilov to Brest* 
Utovsk." 

In this chapter, then, I have confined myself to the Soviet Govemment's 
attempts to consolídate its polltical power at home, and sketched its suc- 
cessive conquests of hostile domestic dements — ^which procesa was tempo- 
rarüy interrupted by the disastrons Peace of Brest-Utovsk. 

FIBAMBLE — nBCLAlATION OP THB ftlOHIB OF TRC PI0PLB8 OF ftlTSSIA 

The October Revolution of the workers and peasants began under the 
common banner of Emancipation. 

The peasants are being emancipated from the power of the land- 
owners, for there is no longer the landowner's property ri^^t in the land— 
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it has bcen aboUshed. The soldien and sallors are being emancipatecl from 
the power of autocratic generáis, for generáis wiU henceforth be elective 
and subject to recall. Tlie workingmen are being emancipated from the 
whims and arbitrary will of the capitalists, for henceforth there will be 
established the control of the workers over milis and faetones. Every- 
thing iiving and capable of Ufe is being emancipated from the hateful 
shackles. 

There remain only the peoples of Russia, who have suffered and are 
suifering oppression and arbitrariness, and whose emancipation must im- 
medíate^ be begun» whose liberation must be effected resolutdy and 
deflnitdy. 

During the period of Tsarism the peoples of Russia were svstematically 
indted against one another. The result of such a poUcy are known: mas- 
sacres and pogrom» on the one hand, slavery of peoples on the other. 

There can be and there must be no return to this disgracefid policy. 
Henceforth the policy of a voluntary and honest unión of the peoples of 
Russia must be substituted. 

In the period of imperialism, after the March revolution, when the 
power was transferred into the hands of the Cadet bourgeoisie, the naked 
policy of provocation gave way to one of cowardly distrust of the peoples 
of Russia, to a policy of fault-ñnding, of meaningless ''freedom" and 
*'equality" of peoples. The results of such a policy are known: the growth 
of national enmity, the impairment of mutual conñdence. 

An end must be put to this unworthy policy of f alsehood and distrust, 
of fault-ftnding and provocation. Henceforth it must be replaced by an 
open and honest policy leading to the complete mutual conñdence of the peo- 

eles of Russia. Only as the result of such a trust can there be formed an 
onest and lasting unión of the peoples of Russia. Only as the result of 
such a unión can the workers and peasants of the peoples of Russia be 
cemented into one revolutionary forcé able to resist all attempts on the 
part of the imperialist-amiezationist bourgeoisie. 
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On thé NationaUicUion of the Bank9 

In the interest of the regular organisation of the national economy, of 
the thorough eradication of bank speculation and the complete emancipation 
of the workers, peasants, and the whole lobouring population from the ex- 
ploitation of banking capital, and with a view to the establishment of a 
single national bank of the Russian Republic which shall serve the real 
interests of the people and the poorer dasses, the Central Ezecutive Com- 
mittee (Tsaiy-ee-kah) resolves: 

1. The banking business is dedared a state monopoly. 

9. All existing prívate joint-stock banks and banking offices are merged 
in the State Bank. 

3. The assets and liabilities oí the liquidated establishments are 
taken over by the State Bank. 

4. The order of the merger of prívate banks in the State Bank is 
to be determined by a spedal decree. 

6. The temporary administration of the affairs of the prívate banks is 
entrusted to the board of the State Bank. 

6. The interests of the small deppsitors will be safeguarded* 
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On th0 EquaUty af Rank of AU MUUary Mén 

In realisation of the will of the revolutionary people regarding the 
prcmipt and decisive abolitíon of all remnants of former inequallty in the 
Army, the Council of People's Commissars decrees: 

1. AU ranks euid grades in the Army, beginninff with the rank of 
Corporal and ending with the rank of General, are abolished. The Army 
of the Russian Republic consists now of free and equal citizens, bearing 
the honourable title of Soldiers of the Revolutionary Army. 

9. All privileges connected with the former ranks and grades, also all 
outward marks of distinction, are abolished. 

3. All addressing by titles is abolished. 

4. All decorations, orders, and other marks of dlstinction are abolished. 

5. With the abolition of the rank of officer, all sepárate officers' or- 
ganisations are abolished. 

Note. — Orderlies are left only for headquarters, chancerles, Comjuittees 
and other Army organisatlons. 

President of the Council of PeopWs Commissars, 

Vl. Ulianov (Lenik). 

People*s Commissar for Müitary and Naval Afairs, 

N. Krylekko. 

Peqple's Commissar for Miliiary Afairs, 

N. PODVOISKY. 

Secrstary of the Council, 

N. GoaBUKOV. 

• « « • 

y" 

On the Elective Principie and the Organisation of Authority in the Army 

1. The army serving the will of the toiling people is subject to its 
supreme representative — ^the Council of People's Commissars. 

9. FuU authority within the limits of military units and combinations 
is vested in the respective Soldiers' Committees and Soviets. 

3. Those phases of the life and activity of the troops which are already 
under the jurisdiction of the Committees are now formally placed in their 
direct control. Over such branches of activity which the Committees cannot 
assume, the control of the Soldiers' Soviets is established. 

4. The election of commanding Staíf and officers is introduced. All 
commanders up to the commanders of regiments, inclusive, are elected by 
general suffrage of squads, platoons, companies, squadrons, batteries, 
divisions (artillery, 9-3 batteries), and regiments. All commanders higl^er 
than the commander of a regiment, and up to the Supreme Commander, 
inclusive, are elected by congresses or conferences of Committees. 

Note. — By the term "conference** must be understood a meetlng of the 
respective Committees together with delegates of committees one degree lower 
in rank. (Snch as a "conference" of Regimental Committees with delegra tes 
from Company Committees. — ^Author.) 

5. The elected commanders above the rank of commander of regiment 
must be confírmed by the nearest Supreme Committee. 

Note. In the event of a refusal by a Supreme Committee to confirm an 
elected commander, with a statement of reasons for such refusal, a commander 
elected by the lower Committee a second time must be confirmed. 

6. The commanders of Armies are elected by Army congresses. Com- 
manders of Fronts are elected by congresses of the respective Fronts. 

7. To posts of a technical character, demandlng special knowledge or 
other practicalpreparation,namely: doctors, engineers, technicians, telegraph 
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and wirdess operaton» aviators» automobilists» etc^ onlv such persons as 
possess the reauired qiedal knowledge may be elected, by the Conunittees 
of the units oí the respective seryices. 

8. Chiefs of Staff must be chosen fram among persons with special 
military training for that post. 

9. All other membera of the Staff are appointed by the Chief of StaíF, 
and conflrmed by the respective congresses. 

Notew— All persons wlth spedal training mnst be Usted In a special list. 

10. Hie right is reserved to retire from the service all commanders 
on active service who are not elected by the soldiers to any post, and who 
consequently are ranlced as privates. 

11. All otiber functions beside those pertaining to the command, with 
the exception of posts in the economic departments^ are filled by appoint- 
ment of the respective elected commanders. 

12. Detailed instructions regarding the elections of the commanding 
Staff will be published separately. 

Pre$ident of the CouncU of People's Commisiars, 

Vl. Ulianov (LEiriK). 
People'i Cofnmi$iar for MUitary and Naval Afairs, 

N. Krtlekxo. 
PéopWs Co7nnU$$ar for MUitary Afain, 

N. PonvoMUCY. 
Seeretary of the Council, 

N. GoastTKOv. 



On the AboKtion of Claesee and Titlee 

1. All classes and dass divlsions, all dass privileges and delimitations, 
all dass organisations and institutions and all dvil ranks are abolislied. 

9. All classes of sodety (nobles, merchants, petty bourgeois, etc.), and 
all titles (Prince, Count and others), and all denominations of dvil rank 
(Privy State Councülor, and others), are abolished, and there is established 
tiie general denomination of Citizen of the Russian Republic. 

3. The property and institutions of the classes of nobility are trans- 
ferred to the corresponding autonomous Zemstvos. 

4. The property of nierchant and bourgeois organisations is transferred 
immediately to the Munidpal Self-Govemments. 

5. All ciass institutions of any sort, with their property, their rules ot 

Srocedure, and their archives, are transferred to the administration of the 
[unicipalities and Zemstvos. 

6. All artides of existing laws applying to tfaese matters are herewith 
repealed. 

7. The present decree becomes effective on the day It is pubHshed and 
applied by the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers', and Peasants' Dq>uties. 

The preSent decree has been confirmed by the Teay-ee-kah at the Dieet« 
ing of November SSd, 1917, and signed by: 

PreHdent of the Teau-ee-hah, 

SytxDuav, 
Preeident of the Covncil of Peopl^e Commieeare, 

Vl. Uliakov (Lekin). 
EaBecfUioe o/ the Council of People's Commiesare, 

V. BoircH-BausviTCH. 
Seeretary of the Cotmcil, 

^ N. GOBBUKOV. 
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On December 3d the Council of People's Conmiissars resolved "to reduce 
the salaries of fuiictionaries and employees in all Goyernment Snstitutíons 
and establishments, general or special, without exception." 

To begin with, the Council flxed tfae salaiy of a People's Conunissar 
at 500 rubíes per month, with 100 rubíes additional for each grown member 
of the family incapable of work. . . . 

This was tbe highe^t salary paid to any Government offidaL . . • 

4. 

Countess Panina was arrested and brought to trial before the flrst 
Sapreme Revolutionary TribunaL The trial is described in the chapter on 
**Revolutionary Justice** in my forthcoming volume, "Kornilov to Brest- 
Litovsk." The prisoner was sentenced tó *'retum the money, and then be 
Uberated to the public contempt.'* In other words» she waa set free! 

5. 

BmiCITLB OF THE KBW BÉOIMI 

From Drug Naroda (Menshevik), November 18th: 

'^The story of the Inunediate peace' of the Bolshevikl reminds us of a 
j oyóos moving-picture film. . . . Neratov runs — Trotzky pursues; Neratov 
dünbs a waÜ, Trotzky too; Neratov dlves into the water — ^Trotzky follows; 
Neratov dimbs onto the roof — Trotzkv right behind him; Neratov hides 
under the bed — and Trotzky has him ! fie has him ! Naturally, peace is im- 
mediately signed. . . • 

'*A11 is empty and silent at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
conriers are respectful, but their faces wear a caustic expression. . . . 

''How about arresting an ambassador and signing an armistice or a 
Peace Treaty with hün? But they are strange folk, tiiese ambassadors. 
They keep silent just as if they had heard nothiiíg. Hola, hola, Eng- 
land, France, Germany! We have signed an armistice wlih you! Is it 
possible tliat you know nothing about it? Nevertiieless, it has been pub- 
lished in all the papers and posted on all the walls. On a Bolshevlk's word 
of honour, Peace has been signed. We're not asking much of you; you just 
have to wrlte two words. . . . 

*^he ambassadors remain silent. The Powers remain silent. All is 
empty and silent in the office of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

•••Listen,' says Robespierre-Trotzky to bis assistant Marat-Uritzky, *run 
over to the British Ambassador*s, tell him we're proposing peace P 

"'Go yourself,' says Marat-Uritíky. *He's not receiving.' 

•• 'Telephone him, then.' 

•• 'I've tried. The receiver's off the hook.' 

••'Send him a telegram.' 

" 'I did.' 

" •Well, with what resulta 

**Marat-Uritzky sighs and does not answer. Robespierre-Trotzky spits 
f uriously into the comer. . . . 

••'Listen, Marat,' recommences Trotzky, after a moment. 'We must 
absolutely show that we're conducting an active foreign policy. How can 
we do that?* 

•'•Launch another decree about arresting Neratov,' answers Uritzky, 
with a profound air. 

•• 'Marat, you're a blockhead T cries Trotzky. All of a sudden he arises, 
terrible and majestic, looking at this moment like Robespierre. 

•♦ •Write, Uritzky T he says with severity. 'Write a letter to the British 
ambassador, a registered letter with receipt demanded. Write I I also yríül 
write! The peoples of the world awalt an immediate peace f 
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"In the enonnous and empty Ministry of Fordgn Aífairs are to be 
heard only the sound of two typewriters. WSth hi8 own hands Trottl^ ia 
conducting an actíye foreign poucy. . . •" 

OH TBM amcanoN op ak áobxejíevt 

To the Attention of All Workers and All Soldiers. 

November llth, in the club of the Preobrashensky Regim nt» was held 
an extraordinary meeting of representatives of all the units of the Petro- 
grad garrison. 

The meeting was called upon the initiatiye of fhe Preobrashensky and 
Semionovsky Regiments, for the discussion of the question as to which 
Socialist parties are for the power of the Soviets» which are against, 
which are for the people, which against, and if an agreement between them 
is possible. 

The representatives of the 2Va«-«0-ikaA> of the Municipal Duma, of the 
Avksentiev Peasants' Soviets, ana of all the poUtical parties from the 
Bolsheviki to the Poptdist Socialists, were invited to the meeting. 

After long deliberation, having heard the declarations of all parties and 
organisations, the meetins by a tremendous maiority of votes agreed that 
only the Bolsheviki and tiie Left Socialist Revolutionaries are for the peo- 
pie, and that all the other parties are only attempting, under cover of 
seeking an agreement, to deprive the people of the conquests won in the 
days of the great Workers' and Peasants' Revolution of November. 

Here is the text of the resolution carried at this meeting of the Petro- 
grad garrison, by 61 votes against 11, and 13 not voting: 

**l£e garrison conference, summoned at the initiative of the Semion- 
ovsky and Preobrazhensky Regiments, on hearing the representatives of aü 
the Socialist parties and popular organisations on the question of an 
agreement between the different political parties fínds that: 

**1. The representatives of the TMOf-ee-kah, the representatives of the 
Bolshevik party and the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, declared defínitely 
that they stand for a Government of the Soviets, for the decrees on Land, 
Peace and Workers' Control of Industry, and that upon this platform théy 
are willing to agree with all the Socialist parties. 

'*3. At the same time the representatives of the other parties (Men- 
sheviki, Socialist Revolutionaries) either gave no answer at all, or de- 
clared simply that they were opposed to the power of the Soviets and 
against the decrees on Land, Peace and Workers' Control 

"In view of this the meeting resolves: 

" *1. To express severe censure of all parties which, under cover of an 
agreement, wish practically to annul the popular conquests of the Revolu- 
tion of November. 

**^. To express full confldence in the Tsay-ee-kah and the Council of 
People's Commissars, and to promise them complete support.' 

"At the same time the meeting deems it necessarv that the comrades 
Left Socialist Revolutionaries shoidd enter the People's Govemment." 

7. 

WIKE ''pogroms*' 

It was afterward discovered that there was a regular organisation, 
maintained by the Cadets, for provoking rioting among the soldiers. There 
would be telephone messages to the different barracks, announcing that wine 
was being given away at such and such an address, and when uie soldieis 
arrived at the spot an individual would point out the lócation of tiie 
cellar. . . . 
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The Council of People's Commissars appointed a Commissar for the 
Fight Against Drunkenness, who, besides mercilessly putting down the 
wine riots, destroyed hundreds of thousands of bottles of liquor. The 
Winter Palace ^cellars, containing rare vintages valuad at more than five 
million doUars, were at flrst flooded, and then the liquor was removed to 
Cronstadt and destroyed. 

In this work the Cronstadt sailors, "flower and pride of the revolutionary 
forces," as Trotzky called them, acquitted themselves with iron self- 
discipline. . • • 

8. 

SPECULAT0B8 

Tito orders conceming them: 

Council of People's Commissctrf 
To the Müitary Revolutionary Committee 

The disorganisation of the food supply created by the war, and the lack 
of system, is becoming to the last degree acute, thanks to tiie speculators, 
marauders and their f oUowers on the railways, in the steamship offices, f or- 
warding offices, etc. 

Taking advantage of the nation's greatest misfortunes, thestf criminal 
spoliators are playing with the health and life of millions of soldiers and 
workers, for their own benefit. 

Such a situation cannot be borne a single day longer. 

The Council of People's Commissars proposes to the Military Revo- 
lutionary Committee to take the most decisive measures towards the up- 
rooting of speculation, sabotage, hiding of supplies, fraudulent detention 
of cargoes, etc. 

All persons guilty of such actions shall be subject, by special orders 
of the Military Revolutionary Committee, to itnmediate arrest and confíne- 
ment in the prisons of Cronstadt, pending their arraignment before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. 

All the popular organisations are invited to cooperate in the struggle 
against the spoliators of food supplies. 

President of the Councü of People'e Commissarie*, 

V. UuANov (Leiíik). 

Accepted for execution, 

MiUtary Revolutionary Committee oittaohed to the 
C. E. C. of the Soviets of W. 4; 8. Deputies. 

Petrograd, Nov. 93d, 1917. 



To All Honest Citizens 

The MiUtary Revolutionary Committee Decrees: 

Spoliators, marauders, speculators, are declared to be enemies of the 
People. . . . 

The Military Revolutionary Committee proposes to all public organi- 
sations, to all honest citizens: to inform the Military Revolutionary &m- 
mittee immediately of all cases of spoliation, marauding, speculation, which 
become known to them. 

The struggle against this evil is the business of all honest people. 
The Military Revolutionary Committee expects the suppoft of all to 
whom the interests of the People are dear. 
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llie Militaiy Rerolutíonaty Committee will be merciless in ptir^it oÍ 
speculators and marauders. 

The Miutaet RerüLunairAkY CoMMmsE. 
Petrograd, Dec. 3d, 1917. 

9. 

purishkevitch's letra TO KALEIUir 

**The situation at Petrograd is desperate. The city is cut off from the 
outside world and is entirely in the power of the Bolsbeviki. , . . People 
are anested in the streets, thrown into the Neva, drowned and imprisoned 
without any charge. Even Burtzev is shut up in Peter-Paul fortress, 
under strict guard. 

"The organisation at whose head I am is working without rest to unite 
all the ofñcers and what is left of the yunker schools, and to arm them. 
The situation cannot be saved except by creating regiments of officers and 
yunkers, Attacking with these regiments, and having gained a first success, 
we could later gain the aid of the garrison troops; but without that first 
success it is impossibie to count on a single soldier, because thousands of 
them are divided and terrorised bv the scum which exists in every regiment. 
Most of the Cossacks are tainted by Boishevik propaganda, thanks to the 
strange policy of General Dutov, who allowed to pass the moment when by 
decisive action something could líave been obtained. The policy of negotia- 
tions and concessions has borne its fruits: all that is respectable is perse- 
cuted, and it is the plebe and the crimináis who domínate — ^and nothing can 
be done except by snooting and hanging them. 

"We are awaiting you here. General, and at the moment of your arrival, 
we shall advance with all the forces at our disposal. But for tiíat we must 
establlsh some conununication with you, and before all, clear up the fol- 
lowing points: 

"(1) Do you know that in your ñame all officers who could take part in 
the fight are being invited to lea ve Petrograd on the pretext of joining you? 

"(2) About when can we count on your arrival at Petrograid? We 
should like to know in order to coordínate our actions. 

"In spite of the criminal inaction of the conscious people h^e, whidí 
allowed the yoke of Bolshevism to be laid upon us — ^In spite of the extra- 
ordinary pig-beadedness of the majority of officers, so difficult to organise— 
we believe in spite of all that Truth is on our side, and that we ^all coii- 
quer the vicious and criminal forces who say tlúit they are aeting for 
motives of love of country and in order to save it. Whateyer comes, we 
shall not permlt ourselves to be struck down, and shall remain ftnn until 
the end." 

Purishkevitch, being brought to trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
was given a short prison term. ... 

10. 

DECREE OK THE HOXOPOLY OF ADVEETISEMENTS 

1. The printing of advertisements, in newspapers, books, bill-boards, 
kiosks, in offices and other establishments is declared to be a State 
monopoly. 

2. Advertisements may only be published in the organs of the Pro- 
visional Workers' and Peasants' Government at Petrograd, and in the organs 
of local Soviets. 

3. The proprietors of newspapers and advertising offices, as wdl as 
all employees of such establishments, should remain at their posts untll the 
transfer of the advertisement business to the Government . . . superin- 
tf nding the uninterrupted continuation of their houses, and tuming ovcr to 
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the Soviets all prívate advertising and the sums recdved therefor, as well 
as aU accounts and copy. 

4. AU managers of publications and businesses dealing with paid 
advertising, as well as their employees and workers» shall agree to hold 
a City Congress, and to join, ftrst the City Trade Unions, and then the 
All-Russian Unions, to organise more thoroughly and justly the adver- 
tising business in the Soviet publications, as well as to prepare better 
nües for the public utility of advertisin^^. 

5. All persons found guilty of having concealed documents or money, 
or having sabotaged the regulations indicated in paragraphs 3 and 4, wül 
be punished by a sentence of not more than three years' imprisonment, and 
all theirproperty will be confiscatedT. 

6. The paid insertion of advertisements . . . in prívate publications, 
or under a masqued form, will also be severely penalised. 

7. Advertising offices are confiscated by the Government, the owners 
being entitled to compensation in cases of necesaity. Small proprietors, 
depositors and stock-holders of the confiscated estabUshments will be reim- 
bursed for all moneys held by them in the concern. 

8. All buildings, officers, counters, and in general every establishment 
doing a business in advertising, should immediatdy inform tiie Soviet of 
Workers* and Soldiers' Deputies of its address, and proceed to tiie transfer 
of Its business, under penalty of the punishment inaicated in paragraph 5. 

PreHdent of the CouneU of Peo'pWM Commistan, 

VL. UUAKOV (LbKIK). 

People^t Commissar for Public Iiutruetion, 

A, V. LvKAXCHAISKT. 

80cretar¡f of the Council, 

N. GOUXTKOV, 

11. 

OBIJOAtOBT (^BDnrAKCB 

1. The city of Petrograd is declared to be in a state of siege. 

9. All assemblies, medings and congregations on the streets and sqnares 
are prohibited. 

S. Attempts to loot wine-cellars, warehouses, faetones, stores, business 
premises, prívate dwellings, etc., etc., v>iU be etopped by fiMchine-gun fire 
VíUJumt warmng, 

4. House Committees, doormen, Janitors and Militiamen are charged 
with the úuty of keeping strict order in all houses, courtyards and in the 
sbreets, and house-doors and carríage-entrances must be locked at 9 o'clock 
in the evening, and opened at 7 o'dock in the moming. After 9 o'clock in 
the evening only tenants may leave the house, under stríct control of the 
House Committees. 

5. Those guilty of the distríbution, sale or purchase of any kind of 
alcoholic liquor, and also those guilty of the violation of sections 9 and 4, 
wül be munediately arrested and subjected to the most severe punishment 

Petrograd, 6th of December, 3 o'clock in the night. 

CommUtee to Fight Agaimt Pogrome, attached to the EmeaUioe 
CommUtee of the Soviet of Workert^ and Soldien' Deputies» 

19. 

TWO PIOCLAMATIONS 

Lenin, To the People of Bussia: 
''Comrades workers, soldiers, peasants — all toilers! 
"The Workers' and Peasants' Revolution has won st Petrograd, at 
Moséow. . . . From the Front and the villages arríve cvcry day, every 
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hour» greetings to the new Governinent . . . The victoiy oí the Revolu- 
tion , . . is assured, sedng that it is sustained by the majority of the 
people. 

"It is entirely understandable that the proprietors and the capitalists, 
the employees- and fnnctionarles closely allied with the bourgeoisie — ^in a 
wordy all Uie rich and all those who join hands with them — regard the new 
Revolution with hostility, oppose its success, threaten to halt the activity of 
the banks, and sabotage or obstnict the work of other establishments. . . . 
Evciy conscipus worker understands pcrfectly that we cannot avoid this 
hostility, because the higfa oíBcials have set themselyes against the People and 
do not wish to abandon their posts without resistance. But the working- 
classes are not for one moment afraid of that resistance. The majority of 
the people are for us. For us are the majority of the workers and the 
oppressed of the whole world. We have justice on our side. Our ultímate 
▼ictoiy i8 certain. 

'"ñie resistance of the capitalists and high officials will be broken. No 
one will be depriyed of his property without a special law on the nationali- 
sation of banks and fínandal syndicates. This law is in preparation. Not 
a worker will lose a single kopek; on the contrary, he will be assisted. 
Without at this moment establishing the new taxes, the new Government 
considers one of its primary duties to make a severe accounting and control 
on the reception of taxes decreed by the former régime. . . . 

^HDomrades workers! Remember that you yourselves direct the Gov- 
ernment. No one will help you unless you organise yourselves and take 
into your own hands the affairs of the State. Your Soviets are now the 
organs of govemmental power. • . . Strengthen them, establish a severe 
revolutionary control, pitilessly crush the attempts at anarchy on the part of 
drunkards, brigands, counter-revolutionary yunkers and Kornilovists. 

"Establish a strict control over production and the accounting for prod- 
ucts. Arrest and turn over to the Revolutionary Tribunal of the People 
every one who injures the property of the People, by sabotage in produc- 
tion, by concealment of grain-reserves, reserves of other products, by 
retarding the shipments of grain, by bringing confusión into the railroads, 
the posts and the telegraphs, or in general opposing the great work of 
brinnng Peace and transferring the Land to the peasants. . . . 

"Comrades workers, soldiers, peasants — ^all toilers! 

*Take immediately all loccd power into your hands. . . . Llttle by 
little, with the consent of the majority of peasants, we shall march fírmly 
and unhesitatingly toward the victory of Socialism, which will fortify the 
advance-guards of the working-class of the most dvilised countries, and 
give to the peoples an enduring peace, and free them from every slavéry 
and every exploitation." 

13. 

"To AU WorlcBfs of Petroaradf 

"Comrades! The Revolution is winning— the revolution has won. All 
the power has passed over to our Soviets. The ftrst weeks are the most 
difficult ones. The broken reaction must be ftnally crushed, a full triumph 
must be secured to our endeavours. The working-dass ought to — ^must— 
show in these days the obeatest fibmness akd ehousakcs» in order to 
f acilitaté the execution of all the aims of the new People's Government of 
Soviets. In the next few days decrees on the Labour question will be issued, 
and among the veiy ftrst will be the decree on Workers' Control over /the 
production and regulation of Industry. 

"StEIKES akd DEMONSniATIOKS OF THE WOEKER MA8SE8 IK PsTlOGUD 
NOW CAK OKLT DO HARM. 

"We ask you to cease immediately all economic and political strikes, to 
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take up your work, and do it in perfect order. The work !n the foctories 
and all the industries Í8 necessary for the new Government of Soviets» 
becaüse any interruption of this work will only créate new difficulties for 
US» and we have enough as it is. All to your places. 

*^The best way to support the new Government of Soviets in these 
days — 18 by doing your job. 

^LoKO LIVK THE IRON FntMKESS OP THB PROUTARIATI LoiTO UTS VKI 

Bs voxvnoK r "^ 

Petrograd Soviet of W. ^ 8. D. 
Petrogmd Council of Trade Unioni. 
Petrograd Council of Factory-Shop OommUtemé 

14. 

AFIBALS Airo OOUKTBR-APPEAU 

From ^0 Em/ployeei of the State and primate Bank§ 
To the Population of Petrograd: 

^Comrades workers, soldiers and dtizens! 

"The Military Revolutionary Committee in an 'extraordinary notice' is 
accusing the workers of the State and prívate banking and other institutions 
of 'impeding the work of the Government, directed towards tibe ensuríng of 
the Front with provisions.' 

'*Comrades and citizens, do not believe this calumny» brooght against 
US, who are part of the general army of labour. 

'*However diíBcult it be for us to work under the constant threat of 
interference by acts of violence in our hard-working Hfe, however de- 
pressing it be to know that our Country and the Revolution are on the 
verge of ruin, we, nevertheless, all of us, from the Ughest to the lowest, 
employees, artelshtchiki, counters, labourers,courier8,etc., are continuingto 
fulfil our duties which are connected with the ensuring of provisions and 
munitions to the Front and country. 

^'Counting upon your lack of Information, comrades workers and soldiers, 
in questions of finance and banking, you are being indted against workers 
Üce yourselves, because it is desirable to divert tiie responsibility for the 
starving and dying brother-soldiers at the Front from the guilty persons 
to the innocent workers who are accomplishing their duty under the Durden 
of general poverty and disorganisation. 

"Remembeb^ Workers Ain> Soldoses! The EMPixnrEEs have alwatb 

SIOOD UP FOR AKD WILL ALWAT8 STAKD UP FOR THE IinXRESTS OF THE TOUJKO 
PEOPLE^ PART OF WHICH TREY ARE THEMSELVES^ AK^D KOT A 8IK0LE KOPEK KEC- 
E8SART FOR THE FroKT AKD THE WORKERS HAg EVER BEEK DETAIKED AKD WILL 
irOT BE nETAIKED VY THE EMPL0TEE8. 

**From November 6th to November 93d, i.e., during 17 days, 500 million 
rubíes were dispatched to the Front, and 1^ millions to Moscow, besides 
tiie sums sent to other towns. 

"Keeping guard over the wealth of the people, the master of which 
can be only the Constituent Assembly, represenung the whole nation, the 
employees refuse to give out money for purposes which are unknown to 
them. 

'*Do NOT BEUEVB THE CALUMKIATOR8 CALLUTO YOU TO TAKE THE LAW IKTO 
TOUE OWN HANDaP 

Central Board of the AlUEuesian Union of Employeee 

of the State Bank, 
Central Board of the All-Buasian Trade Union of Employeee 

of Credit Inetitution», 
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To the Papulatkm of Petrogrod, 

*Kymmxtt Do not beUeve the falséhood which irresponsible people are 
tiying to suggest to jou by spreading terrible calumnies against Üie em- 
ployees of the Ministiy of Supplies and the workers in other Supply 
organisations who are labouring fai tfaese dark'áays for the salvatton of 
RuMia. Cütisensl In posted píacards you are called upon to lynch iig, we 
are accuaed falselv of sabotage and struces, we are blamed for all the woes 
and misfortunes that the people are suffering, although we have been striv- 
ing Indefatigably and uninterruptedly, and are stilf striying, to save the 
Russian people from the horrors of starvation. Notwithstanding all that 
we are bearfng as dtisens of unhappy Russia, we have not for one hour 
abandoned onr heavy and responsibte work of suppljring the Army 9nd 
population wHh provisions. 

"The image of the Army, cold and hnngry, saving our very existence 
by its blood and its tortures, does not leaye us for a single mpment. 

^itixens ! If-we have survived the blackest days in the life and Jiistoiy 
of our people, if we have succeeded in jpreventing famine in Petro^a^ 
if we have managed to procure to the suíiering army bread and forage by 
means of enormous, almost superhuman, efforts, it is because we have 
honestiy continued and are still contlnuing to do our work. . . . 

'To the 'last waming* of the usurpers of the power we reply: It is not 
for you who are leading the country to ruin to threaten us who are dolng 
all we can not to aUow uie country to perish. We are not afraid of threats; 
before us stands the sacred image of tortured Russia. We will continué 
our work of supplying the Army and the people with bread to our last 
efforts, so long as you will not prevent us from accomplis)iing our duty 
to our country. In the contrary case the Army and the people will stand 
before the horrors of famine, but the responsibility therefor belongs to 
the perpetrators of violenoe. 

Executwé CommitUe of tK» EmplayMS of the 
Ministry of 8«ppK§9, 



To the Tdiinovniki (Oovemment OfieiaU). 

It is notified hereby, that all oficiáis afiá persons who have quitted 
the servioe in Government and public institutions or have been di^iissed 
for sabotage or for having failed to report for work on the day ftxed, 
and who have nevertheless received tl^r salary paid in advance for the 
time tbey have not served, are bound to return such salary not later than on 
November 97th, 1917, to tíiose institutions where they were in service. 

In the event of this not being done, these persons will be rendered 
answerable for stealing the Treasury's property and tried by the Military 
Revolutlonary Court. 

The Mmtary'Bevolutionary Committee. 

December 7th, 1917. 

« « « « 

From the Speeial Board for the SuppHe» 

CinziKS 

'The condltions of our work for the supplying of Petrograd are 
getting more and more diíBcult eveiy day. 

•The interference with our work — ^wmch is so ruinous to our business— 
of the Commissars of the Military Revolutlonary Committee is still con- 
tinuing. 

'Theib Abbitaary Acts, thelr annulling of our orders, Mat Liad to a 
Catastbophk. 
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**Seal8 have been affixed to one of the cold storages where the meat and 
butter destíned for the population are kept, and we canfiot regúlate the 
teniperature so that the fsoductb would kot bb spoilt. 

^ne carload of potatoes and one carload of cabbages have been seized 
\ and carried away no one knows where to. 

*'*Cargoe8 which are not Hable to requisition i^khaha) are requisitioned 
by the Commissars and, as was the case one day;, five boxea of kkaha were 
stísed by the Commissar for bis own use. 

**We áxe not ik a pofiíTioK TO DIBP08E OF o^B STOEA1OE8, where the self- 
, appointed Commissars do not allow the cargoes to be taken out, and ter- 
rorise our emplqyees» threatening them with arrest 

I **AlX THAT 18 OOINO ON IK PeTAOGBAD 18 KNOWV IK THB PBOVIKCES^ AKD 

VBOlf THB DOK^ FBOM S1BEBIA, FBOM VoBOKEZH AKD OTHEB PLACES PEOPUB 
ABX BEFU8IK0 TO 8EKD PLOÜB AKD BBEAO. 
*Th1» CAKKOT 00 OK MUCH LOKGEB. 

**The work is simply falling out of our hands. 
''OvB DI7TT is to let the population know of this. 

**To the last possibility we wíll remain on guard of the interests of 
the population. « 

*^E WIIX DO EVEBTTBIKG TO AYOIO THE OKCOMIKO FAMIKE^ BUT IF UKDEE 
THB8B DIFFICVLT COKDITIOK8 OÜB WOBK 18 COMPEIXEO TO STOP, LET THB PEOPLB 
KKOW THAT IT 18 KOT 0T7B FAULT. ..." 

• • « * 

15. 

ELECnOKS TO THE COKnTTÜEKT A8SB1CBLY IK PBTBOOBAD 

^ There were nineteen tickets in Petrograd. The results are as follows, 
puhlished November SOths 

Paríy Vote 

Populist Sodafists 19,100 

Cadets : «45.006 

Christian Demócrata 3,707 

Bolahcviki 4«4,027 

Sodalist Universalists * 158 

S. D. and S. R. Ukrainean and Jewish Workers 4,219 

Leagoe of Womcn'a Bights 5,310 

Sodaliat Reyolutionaríes {óborontst} 4,696 

Left Sodaliat Beyolutionaríes. 152,230 

League <^ the People's Development 385 

Bacucal Demócrata 413 

OrthodoE Pariahea 24,139 

Feminine League for Salvation of Country 318 

Independent League él Workers, Soldiera, Peasants. . . 4,942 

Chriatian Demócrata (Catholic) 14,382 

Umfíed Social Demócrata. 11,740 

Menaheviki 17,427 

Yedimtvo group 1323 

League of Coaaack Troopa 6,712 

16. 

FBOM qrBE GOUKCn. OF PBOPLE'a COMMISaABS TO THB TOHJKO C08SACK8 

"BrotherB-CoBBocki, 

^o\k are being deceived. You are being indted against the People. 
You are toW that the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers* and Peasants* Depu- 
ties are your enemies, that they want to take away your Cossack land, your 
Cossack 'iiberty.' Don't believe it, Cossacks. . . . Your own Generáis and 
landowners are deceiving you. in order to keep you in darkness and slavery. 
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We, the CouncU of People's Commissara, address oursdves to you, Cossacks, 
with tbese wordf, Read them attentiVely and- judge yourselyes which is liie 
truth aod which Ss cruel deceit. The ufe and serdce of a Cossack were 
always bondage and penal servitude. At the flnt cali of the anthorities a 
Cossack always had to saddie his horse and ríde out on campaign. All his 
miiitary equipment a Cossack had to provide with his own hardly esmed 
means. A Cossack is on serrice» his fi^nn is going to rack and ruin. Is 
such a condition fair? No, it must be altered for ever. The ConACXB 

KT78T BE TKEED FBOM BOITOAOB. Thc nCW PcOple'S Sovict pOWCT IS WiUíng 

to come to the assistance of the toiling Cossacks. It is only necessary that 
the Cossacks themselves should resolve to abolish the oíd order, that thev 
should refíise submlssion to their slave-driver officers, land-owners, ricii 
meoy that they should throw off the cursed yoke from their necks. Alise, 
Cossacks I Unite! The Council of People's Commissars calis apon yon to 
enter a new, fresh, more happy life. 

'^In Norember and December in Petrograd there were All-Russian Con- 
gresses of Soviets of Soldiers', Workers', and Peasants' Deputies. Tbese 
Congresses transferred all the authority in the different localities into the 
liands of the Soviets, i.e., into the hands of inen elected by the People. 
From now on there must be in Russia no rulers or functionaries who 
command. the People from above and drive them. The People créate the 
authority themselves. A General has no more rights than a soldier. All 
are equal. Consider, Cossacks, is this wrong or right? We are calling 
upon you, Cossacks, to Join this new order and to créate your own Soviets 
01 Orásacks' Deputies. To sudí Soviets all the power must belong in the 
diíferent localities. Not to hetmans with the rank of General, but to the 
elected representatívies of the toiling Cossacks, to your own trustwortby 
reliable men. 

The AU-Russian Congresses of Soldiers', Workers', and Peasants' Depu- 
ties have passed a resolution to transfer all landowners* land into the pos- 
session of the toiling people. Is not that fair, Cossacks? The Komilovs, 
Kaledins, Dutovs, Karaulovs, Bardizhes, all defend with thdr whole souls 
the interests of the rich men, and they are ready to drown Russia in blood 
if only the lands remain in the hands of the landowners. But you, the 
toiling Cossacks, do not you suffer yourselves from poverty, oppression and 
lack of land? How many Cossacks are there who have more than 4-5 
d€$9iaHn9 per head? But the landowners, who have thousands of dinHatiM 
of their own land, wish besides to get into their hands tiie lands of the 
Cossack Army. According to the new Soviet laws, the lands of Cossack 
landowners must pass without compensation into the hands of the Cossack 
workers, the poorer Cossacks. You are being told that the Soviets wisb 
to take away your lands from you. Who is frightening you? The ricb 
Cossacks, who know that the Soviet authobitt wishss to transfer the land- 
owners' lands to you. Choose then, Cossacks, for whom will you stand: for 
the Komilovs and Kaledins, for the Generáis and rich men, or for the 
Soviets of Peasants', Soldiers', Workers' and Cossacks' Deputies. 

'*Thb Council of Peoplb's Commissabs elected by the All-Russian Con- 

greSS HAS PaOPOSED to all NATIONS AK IMMSmATE ABMI8TICE ASB AK 
HOKOUBABIE DEMOCRATIC PEACE WITH0I7T L08S OR DETRIMEKT TO AlTY VATIOS. 

All the capitalists, landowners, Generals-Kornilovists have risen against the 
peaceful policy of the Soviets. The war was bringing them profits, power, 
distínctíons. And to you, Cossack privates? You were perishing iidtbout 
reason, without purpose, like your brothers-soldiers and saiiors. It will soon 
be three years and a half that this accursed war has gone on, a war devised 
by the capitalists and landowners of all countries for tiidr own proflt, their 
world robberies. To the toiling Cossacks the war has only brougfat rain 
and death. The war has drained all the resources from Cossack farm Mfe. 
The only salvation for the whole o f our country and for the Cossacks in 
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IMtrticalar is a prompt and honest peace. The Council of People's Commis- 
san has dedared to all Governments and peoples! We do not want 
other people's property, and we do not wish to give away our own. Peace 
^^Kdthout annexations and without indemnities. Every nation must decide 
i-I» own fate. There must be no oppressing of one nation by another. 
Such is the honest» democratic» People's peace which the Council of People's 
Onnmissars is proposing to all Governments, to all peoples, allies and 
«nemies. And the results are visible: Ox the Russiak Frokt ak ABMnmúB 

lOÁB BKBX COKCLUDED. 

*^he soldier's and the Cossack's blood is not flowing there any more. 
'NoWf Cossacks» decide: do you wish to continué this ruifious, senseless, 
criminal slaughter? Hien support the Cadets, tlie enemies of the people, 
support TchemoY, Tseretelli, Skobeliev, who drove you into the offensive of 
July Ist; support Komilov, who introduced capital punishment for soldiers 
and Cossacks at the front Bur ip yott wish a pbompt akd hoitest peace, 

THEK EKTEE THE BAKKS OP THE SoVIETS AKD SUPPOET THE CoUlTCni OP 

People's Comsosbabs. 

**Your fate^ Cossacks, lies in your own hands. Our common foes, the 
landowners, capitalists, officers-Kornilovists, bourgeois newspapers, are 
deceiving you and driving you along the road to ruin. In Orenburg, Dutoy 
has arrested the Soviet and disarmed tíie garrison. Kaledin is threatening 
the Soviets in the province of the Don. He has declared the province 
to be in a state of war and is assembling his troops. Karaulov is shooting 
the local tribes in the Caucasus. The Cadet bourgeoisie is supplying them 
with its millions. Their common aim is to suppress the People's Soviets, 
to crush the workers and peasants, to introduce again the disdpline of the 
whip in the army, and to etemaiise the bondage of the toiling Cossacks. 

''Our revolutionary troops are moving to uie Don and the Ural in 
order to put an end to this criminal revolt against the people. The com- 
manders of the revolutionary troops have received orders not to enter into 
any negotiations with the mutinous Generáis, to act decisively and merd- 
lessly. 

**Co88Bcks I On you depends now whether your brothers* blood is to flow 
still. We are holding out our hand to you. Join the whole people against 
its enemies. Declare Kaledin, Kornilov, Dutov, Karaulov ana all their 
aiders and abettors to be the enemies of the people, traitors and betrayers. 
Arrest them with your own forces and turn them over into the hands of 
the Soviet authority, which will judge them in open and public Revolution- 
ary Tribunal. Cossacl^! Form Soviets of Cossacks' Dq>uties. Take into 
your toü-wom hands the management of all the affairs of the Cossacks. 
Take away the lands of your own wealthy landowners. Take over their 
grain, thdr inventoried property and live-stock for the cultivation of the 
lands of the toiling Cossacks, who are ruined by the war. 

''Forward, Cossacks, to the fíght for the common cause of the people ! 

**Long Uve the toiling Cossacks! 

'*Long Uve the unión of the Cossacks, the soldiers, peasants and workers ! 

**Long uve the power of the Soviets of Cossacks', Soldiers', Workers' 
and Peasants' Deputies. 

'*Down with the war I Down with the landowners and the Komilovist- 
Generals I 

"Long Uve Peace and the Brotherhood of peoples r 

Council of PéopWi Comm%$$ar9, 

17. 

FrOBC THE COMMIBSIOV OH* PuBLIC EdUCATIOK ATTACHED TO THE CeKIBAL 

Cmr DuMA 

" **Comrades Workingmen and Workingwomen f 

''A few days before the hoUdays, a strike has been declared by the j 
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teacbers oí the public schools. The teachers side with the bourgeoisie \ 
agtiinst the Workera' and Peasants' Government. 

**Comrades9 organise parents' committees and pass resolutions against . 
the strike of the teachers. Propose to the Ward Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies» the Trade Unions, the Factorj-Shop and Party Com- 
mittees, to organise protest meetings. Arrange witii your own resonrces ^ 
Christmas trees and entertainments for the chlldren, and demand the 
opening of the schools» after the hoUdajs, at tlie date whlch will be set by 
the Duma. 

^Comrades, strengthen your position in matters of public education, 
insist on the control of tha proletarian organisations over the schools.** 

Commisiion on PvhHc Education attached to the Centrod CUy Dumcu 

18. 

DIPLOMAnC COUE8POin»XrCB OP TRS fOnST OOTKaKMUTT 

The notes Issued by Trotzky to the AUies and to the neutral powers, as 
well as the note of the AUied military Attachés to General Duldionln, 
are too voiuminous to give here. Moreover they belong to another phase of 
the history of the Soviet Republic, with wlüch this book has notiiing to do — 
the foreign relations of the Soviet Government. This I treat at length in the 
next volume^ **Komilov to Brest-Litovsk." 

10. 

APFBAIA TO THB WWOWC AOAIVST nUKHOKIV 

**. • . l%e stmggle for peace has met with the resistanoe of tbe bour- 
geoisie and the counter-revolutionary Generáis. . . . From the acoounts 
üi the newspapers, at the 8taeka of former Supreme Commander Dukhonin 
are gathering the agents and allies of tlie bourgeoisie, Veridiovsici, Avkisen- 
tlev» Tdiemov» Gota, Tseretelli» etc. It seems even that they want to f orm a 
new power against tiie Soviets. 

**Comrade8 soldiers! All the persona we have mentioned have been 
Ministers already. They have actea in accord with Kerensiíy and the bour- 
geoisie. They are responsible for the offensive of July Ist and for the pro- 
longation of the war. They pramised tiie land to tiie peasants and then 
arrested the Land Committees. They reestablished cajútal punishiBent for 
soldiers. They obey tiie oiders of French, English and American ñnan- 
ders. . . » 

*%7eneral Dukhonin, for having refused to obey orders of the Council 
of People's Commissars, has been dismissed from bis position as Supreme 
Commander. . . . For answer he is drculating among the troops the note 
from the Military Attachés of the Allied imperialist Powers, and attempt- 
ing to provoke a counter-revolution. . . . 

"Do not obey Dukhonin! Pay no attention to bis provocation! Watch 
him and bis group of counter-revolutionary Generáis carefully. 



'• t • « 



90. 

FBOM JCBTLEKKO 

Order Nwnber Two 

". . . The ex-Supreme Commander, General Duldionin, for having op- 
posed resistance to the execution of orders, for criminal action susceptible 
of provoking a new civil war, is declared enemy of the People. All persons 
who support Dukhonin will be arrested, without respect to their social or 
political position or their past. Persons equipped with spedal authority 
will opérate these arrests. I charge General Manikhovsky with the execu- 
tion of the above-mentioned dispositions. . . ." 
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¡ APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XII 

¡ 

; 1. 

ursntucnoK 10 peabantb 

I Xn answer to the numerous enquiñes coming from peasants, it is hereby 
psplained that the whole power in the country is from now on held by the 
[Soviets of the Workers', Soldiers', and Peasants' Deputies. The WorkersV 
Bevolution» after having conquered in Petrograd and in Moscow, is now 
fcDuquering in all other centres of Russia. The Workers* and Peasants' 
iGovernnient safeguards the interests of the masses of peasantry, the poor- 
ist of them; it is with the majority of peasants and workers against the 
luiciowners, and against the capitalists. 

Henee the Soviets of Peasants' Deputies, and before all the District 
Soviets, and snbsequently those of the Proiínees, are from now on and 
mitil the Constituent Assemblv meets, fuU-powered bodies of State au- 
tfaority in their localitíes. All landlords* titles to the land are cancelled by 
ttie second All-Russian Congress of Soviets. A decree regardins the lana 
has already been issued by the present Provisional Workers' and Peasants' 
GoYernment. On the basis of the above decree all lands hitherto belonging 
to landlords now pass entirely and whoUy into thé hands of the Soviets of 
Peasants' Deputies. The Volost (a group of several villages forms a 
Volost) Land Committees are immediately to take over all land from the 
landlords, and to keep a strict account over it, watching that order be main- 
tained, and that the whole estáte be well guarded, seeing that from now 
on ail prívate estates beeome public property and tnuat therefore be prcv- 
tected by the people themselves. 

All orders given by the Volost Land Committees, adopted with the assent 
otf tbe Distríet Soviets of Peasants' Deputies, In fulfllment of the decrees 
issued by the revolutionary power, are alxsolutely leg^ and are to be forth- 
with and irrefutably brought into execution. 

The Workers' and Peasants' Government appointed by the second All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets has received the ñame of the Council of Peo- 
ple's Commissars. 

The Council of People's Commissars sunomons tbe Peasants to take the 
whole power into their hands in every locality. 

The workers wiU in every way absolutely and entirely support the 
peasants, arrange for them all that is required in connection with machines 
and tools, and in retum they request the peasants to help with the trans- 
port of grain. 

Prendewt of the CouncU of People^ 9 Commissars, 

V. UuAKov {LEsnur). 
Petrograd, November 18th, 1917. 

The full-powered Congress of Peasants' Soviets met about a week later, 
and continued for severcd weeks. Its history is merely an expanded versión 
of the history of the '*Extraordinary Conference." At fírst the great ma- 
jority of the delegates were hostile to the Soviet Government, and supported 
the reactionary wing. Several days later the assembly was supporting the 
moderates with Tchernov. And several days after that the vast majority 
of the Congress were voting for the faction of María Spiridonova, and 
sending their representatives into the Tsay-ee-kah at Smolny. . . . The 
Right Wing then walked out of the Congress and called a Congress of its 
own, which went on, dwindling from day to day, until it ñnally dls- 
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